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FOUNDATIONS 


AS STRONG AS THE 







ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 


During the past 49 years Raymond has been 
recognized as a leader in the field: of foun. 
dation construction. Over 11,000 contracts, 
throughout the world, testify to the conifi- 
dence and security which this organization 
has created in the minds of engineers, archi- 
tects and owners. The sum total of Raymond 


experience-wisdom is yours to command. 


A FORM FOR EVERY PILE + A PILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Pier Construction in Latin America 
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THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES includes every recognized "I 

type of pile foundation — concrete, composite, precast, i 6 boa Cc R FE T iz oO | L E co. 
steel, pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction involving 

shore protection, ship building facilities, harbor and 


river improvements and borings for soil investigation. 
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Among Our Writers 


Kine (Iowa State Col., B.S. in C.E. 
‘roduction Manager for Crvm ENncr- 
r 13 years, then went to Washington, 
‘ years to edit Aviation Engineer Notes 
te Army. Im 1945 he joined the staff of the 
. Hill Co. as Asst. Editor of Construction 
Since March 1946 he has headed his 

ising agency in New York, the King 

Services, specializing in industrial 
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McGra* 


er (Washington U., B.S. in C.B. "05, 

as centered his professional activities 

r St. Louis. As Chief Engr. of Sewers 

: ving he was responsible for the Des Péres 

1 Project, Oakland Express Highway, 

pal Airport. His consulting practice, 

n 1933, embraces municipal, sani- 

:ydraulic problems. For several years 
rofessor and lecturer at his alma mater. 


sar (U. of Mich., School of Business 
worked with the FHA in Washington 
nomist, did a study of decentralization 
Detroit central business district for the 
.nd Inst., and was research director of 
t City Plan Commission for about 3 
rhe past year he has been associated 
mmunities Redevelopment Corp. of 
rested in large-scale projects. 


erka (Case School of Applied Science, 
pent a year testing hydraulic models 
Muskingum Watershed Project (Ohio) 
and a year with the U.S. Engineers at 

e. Ohio, on construction of Tappan 
Since 1936 he has been with the TVA, 
ne. building, and testing hydraulic models, 
aking tests on completed prototype struc- 


wotps (Iowa State Col. "11) became a 

ting engr. and contractor in 1927. In 1932 

e entered government service, and was succes- 
ely Ener. Adviser to the RFC; Technical Asst. 
the Asst. Secretary of the Treasury; Assoc. 
tor of the Procurement Div., Public Build- 

ngs Branch, Treasury; and since 1939, Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, Federal Works 
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Kart R. Kenntson (Colby Col., A.B. 06; M.I.T., 
+ 08) following work as asst. to John R. Free- 
man, Hon. M. ASCB, and for the Providence 
r Supply Board, became head of the Emer- 
get Fleet Corp.'s construction and mainte- 
nance work in New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensa- 
cola. From 1920 to 1926 he was a consulting 
ener. in Boston. Since 1926 he has been with 
the Metropolitan Dist. Water Supply Commis- 
sion, for the past 7 years as chief engr. 


Desert B. Freeman (N. Mex. Col. of Agriculture 
and Mech. Arts, B.S. in C.E. '25) became con- 
nected with the Corps of Engrs. in 1928, and 
worked on the “308” studies, Fort Peck Dam, 
and Missouri improvement. Commissioned in 
the Corps in 1942, he was made Executive Of- 
ficer to the Div. Engr., Mo. River Div., and was 
closely connected with preparation of the “Pick 
Plan Since 1943 he has been Dist. Engr., 
Omaha Dist., which has a large share in planning 
for the coordinated Missouri Basin project. 


Rosert A. Mircnety (Cornell U., B. of Architec- 
ture 21) has been with the Bureau of Traffic Engi- 
neering of the City of Philadelphia since 1930, 
in the capacity of Chief of the Bureau since 1936. 
He has lectured on traffic engineering at a num- 
ber of universities and made many transporta- 
tion surveys in Philadelphia and other cities. 


H. Evert Kincarp (U. of Ill.) was successively with 
Harland Bartholomew, city planner; City Plan- 
ning Engr. for Sen Antonio, Tex.; and chief 
land planning consultant for the FHA, for 11 
Midwestern states. Im 1941 he resigned to be- 
come director of the Master Plan Division, Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, and in 1943 was made 
Executive Director of the Commission. 
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UNION 


Monotube 


[NEERING for June 1946 


it 


HEN the engineers and contractors 

tackled the tough job shown in this 
picture, they demonstrated excellent judgment 
by insisting on materials that would guarantee 
good results. Their choice of foundation piles 
was fluted, tapered, steel Monotubes. The 
many exclusive money and time-saving fea- 
tures of Monotubes make them “good bar- 
gains” on construction projects of all kinds 
—large and small. 


Monotubes are easy and economical to 
handle. They are simple to extend on the job. 
Faster driving with average job equipment is 
possible because of their light weight and 
their tapered, fluted construction. And their 
tubular design allows for thorough inspec- 
tion, top to toe, before concreting. 


Consider Monotubes first for foundations 
when light weight, strength, fast driving and 
integrity are important factors. Available in 
gauge, size and taper to meet. varying soil 
conditions. For complete information, write 
The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 


METAL 


Tapered Piles 
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Water Topics Predominant in 


Spokane Program 
Annual Convention—Spokane, Washington—July 17-19, 1946 


LANS for the Annual Conven- 

P tion of the Society, to be held in 

Spokane, Wash., July 17-19, 

46, are rapidly being completed. 

The headquarters of the Convention 

vill be in the nationally known Dav- 
port Hotel. 


TECHNICAL DIVISION SESSIONS 


[he technical program will deal 
vith problems in connection with the 
evelopment of the irrigation and 
wer resources of the Columbia 

er basin, and the improvement of 
vigation conditions on the Colum- 


River 





There will also be sessions dealing 
with the improvement of highways 
and sanitation and with the problems 
arising in the operation and mainte- 
nance of irrigation projects and hy- 
droelectric stations. 

The Convention and program ar- 
rangements are in the hands of a 
committee headed by H. J. Doolittle, 
president of the Spokane Section, 
with T. H. Judd as general chairman 
of the committee. The program is 
under the general chairmanship of 
W. L. Maloney, with Prof. Charles 
L. Barker as chairman of the technical 
features. 


,9°> 
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In addition to the entertainment 
features on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, in which the ladies will partici- 
pate with members, plans are being 
developed for special entertainment 
for visiting ladies. In addition to a 
special luncheon on Thursday, the 
ladies will be taken on scenic drives 
and sightseeing trips, for which the 
Spokane area is famous. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 

The Hotel Davenport, headquar- 
ters for the Convention, has reserved 
a block of rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of members and their families 





An ALL-Day ExcursIon TO GRAND CouLEE DAM Is PLANNED FOR THE JULY CONVENTION 
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On account of the heavy summer 
travel and crowded hotel situation as 
a result, members are requested to 
write for reservations as far in ad- 
vance of the Convention as possible, 
stating that the request is for attend- 
ance at the ASCE Convention. 

In case the requests for rooms ex 
ceed the capacity of the Hotel, every 
attempt will be made to fill the reser- 
vation at nearby hotels. The rates 
at the Davenport range from $4.00 
up for double and $3.00 up for single 
rooms, with bath. 


FINAL PROGRAM 
Complete details of the Conven- 
tion will appear in the July issue of 
CiviL ENGINEERING. 
Following is a summary of the 
program giving the general subjects 
of the various sessions: 


.. > 
Summary Program 
WEDNESDAY—JULY 17, 1946 
Morninc 
President Horner’s Annual Address 
Address on “National Reclamation” 


Business Meeting 
Luncheon, followed by Popular Address 


AFTERNOON 
Sessions of Technical Divisions 
Irrigation Division 
Evolution of Irrigation in Alberta, Can- 
ada 
Irrigation West of the Cascades 
Sanitary Engineering Division 
Proposed Sewage Works at Portland, 
Ore 


ot 
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SpoKANE, Host Crty TO ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ASCE 


Stream Aereation 
Proposed Plans for Pollution Abatement 
on Willamette River 


Power Division 


Results of 
Operation 
Sand Traps in Open and Closed Conduits 


Automatic Hydro-Station 


EVENING 


Dinner and Entertainment 
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THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1046 
Sessions of Technical Division, 


All Day 


Morninc 


Irrigation and Power Divisions combines 
session 
Stream Flow Forecasting for Irrigatio, 
Value of Storage for Power on 1 Colur 
bia River 
Highway Division 
Highway Construction and Our Natio, 
Economy 
The National Highway Network a4 
Military Transportation 
Waterways Division 
Flood Control Problems of the Columbig 
U.S. Engineer Report on Columbia Rive 
Basin 
Navigation Progress on the Columbia 





> 


4. 


AFTERNOON 
Hydraulics and Power Divisions—combins 
session 
Problems Related to Reservoir Sedimey 
tation 
Removal of Sediment by Means of Deo. 
sity Currents 
Suspended Sediment Sampling 
Structural Division 
Advances in the Technique of Examing. 
tion of Suspension Bridges as a Result 
of the Tacoma Bridge Failure 


EvENING 
Sightseeing Trip followed by Dinner 


FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1946 


All-Day Excursion to Grand Coulee Dam 

Members, Ladies, and Guests will go by 

bus for a view and inspection of Grand 

Coulee Dam, the greatest man-made 

structure, which involved the placing 

of approximately 11,000,000 cu yd a 
concrete. 





A FEATURE OF SPOKANE’S SPECTACULAR SettTinGc Is THE H1GH Brip 
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Housing Order Will Shrink Engineering 


Fut ire 


we billion dollars may be cut 
@ from the predicted 3.3 billion of 
heavy construction in 1946 by 

the CPA stop order of March 26. It is 
to be expected, however, that the 
volume of housing construction 
planned by the Civilian Production 
Administration will increase the over- 
all or total construction volume in 
1946 and 1947. The CPA estimates 
that 12.5 billion will be spent this 
year on all types of construction, in- 
cluding maintenance and repair work. 
To meet the requirements of the ac- 
celerated housing program, less essen- 








The Measured Backlog of 
Engineering Construction 
’ 








Average Annual Volume of Total 
Construction Budgeted for 1950 
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tial construction will be curtailed, the 
present available labor force in the 
construction industry will be tripled, 
and efforts will be made to provide 
production subsidies on building 
materials. Federal subsidies amount- 
ing to $400,000,000 are proposed to 
break bottlenecks and spur produc- 
ton. Construction already substan- 
tially under way will not be affected 
by the government stop order. This 
includes projects where the necessary 
asic materials are already incorpo- 
rated into the structure. 
REVISED FORECASTS 

The housing program will not ban 
New col 
munimums. Where work is absolutely 
such as additions to fac- 


necessary 


truction in excess of stated . 


Construction 


tories and other projects, the com- 
pletion of which provides additional 
jobs, permission to proceed can be ob- 
tained. 

A forecast of construction volume, 
as prepared by Engineering News- 
Record, is shown graphically in Fig. 1. 
The emergency housing program does 
not greatly change this overall con- 
struction picture but merely gives 
precedence to more essential work 
and further postpones many projects 
which will swell the yearly engineer- 
ing construction expenditures in 1948, 
1949, and 1950. On the basis of CPA 
and other figures now available, a 
25% cut in industrial construction 
over the previously forecast level for 
1946, and a 23% reduction in com- 
mercial construction are forecast by 
the McGraw-Hill economic staff. 
There should be little, if any, reduc- 
tion in other types of construction— 
such as highways, utilities, and the 
like—which do not compete with, 
but rather supplement, housing con- 
struction. 


LABOR AND MATERIALS 


Labor conditions and the avail- 
ability of materials during the next 
five years will be the major factors 
governing the volume of construc- 


l'olume of Work Indicated in Address Before Construction Division at Philadelphia Meeting 


By Donatp D. Krne, Assoc. M. ASCE 
Kino Apvertisinc Services, New York, N.Y. 


tion. Other factors are the redistribu- 
tion of some 4,000,000 war workers 
from temporary locations to more 
permanent ones, and the redeploy- 
ment of several million men from the 
armed services to their home com- 
munities. 

Activity should be greatly acceler- 
ated in 1948, 1949, and 1950 because 
by then the construction industry 
should be well organized, materials 
more readily available, and our great 
mobile population stabilized. . 


BACKLOG OF PROJECTS 


Such accelerated construction ac- 
tivities are presaged by the 29'/;,- 
billion-dollar engineering construc- 
tion backlog recorded by Engineering 
News-Record. What kinds of work 
make up this backlog and how do they 
break down according to classifica- 
tion? Figure 2 shows 904 millions of 
proposed water-works projects; over 
1.62 billions of sewerage work; 1.15 
billions of bridge construction; 6.96 
billions of earthwork and waterways 
construction; 3.81 billions of high- 
way work; 6.19 billions of public 
buildings; 1.49 billions of industrial 
buildings; 2.15 billions of commer- 
cial buildings; and 4.99 billions of 
unclassified construction work, which 
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airport construction, pier 
city and rural electric 
distribution systems, subways, and 
the like. In practically every in- 
stance—all except public and com- 
mercial buildings—the amount of 
proposed work on record is equal to 
several previous years of peacetime 
construction. 

Past records give the best guide 
as to how important a part construc- 
tion must play in our future economy. 
Figure 3 shows the range between 10 
and 15°, of the national income for 
the years 1925 through 1945, with a 
five-year projection based on an as- 
sumed national income of 150 billion 
dollars. The curve showing the esti- 
mated total of all construction for 
this same period is plotted to the 
same scale. This study shows that 
as long as construction volume re- 
mained within 10 to 15% of the total 
income range we ‘had a reasonably 
prosperous economy, but that during 
those years when construction fell 
below the 10 to 15% range, periods of 
depression set in. During the war 
years, indicated by the shaded area, 
this situation did not hold, for in that 
period our whole productive capacity 
was being directed toward winning 
the war. 


includes 
construction, 


WHAT LIES AHEAD 

Using as a premise the fact that 
construction must continue within the 
range of 10 to 15% of the national 
income if we are to have a healthy 
economy, the picture ahead for con- 
struction becomes clearer. Most 
economists agree that to have a pros- 
perous economy, one that will pro- 
vide for reasonably full employment, 
the national annual income will have 
to be in the neighborhood of 150 bil- 
lion dollars. This is a level some 50 
billions under the wartime peak, but 
is considerably higher than any pre- 
vious peacetime year. 

Assuming the attainment of a na- 
tional income of 150 billions in the 
years immediately ahead, what is 


likely to happen to construction? 
As predicted by Engineering News- 
Record early in 1946, the volume of 
total construction is expected to ad- 
vance from the 3.3 billion attained in 
1945 to over 5 billions in 1946, mov- 
ing consistently upward and reaching 
a total of 15 billions in 1949. 


BUREAU OF LABOR DATA 


For comparison, data of early 1946 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are also presented. From a total con- 
struction figure of 4.7 billions re- 
corded for 1945, the Bureau expected 
an advance to 8.3 billions in 1946, a 
76% increase. The Department of 
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agreed on as necessary for the maint. 
nance of a prosperous, healthy ego. 
omy. Obviously it will be impossjpj, 
to maintain a constant volume 
construction year in and year out 
but it is hoped that it may be possibh, 
to level off the peaks and valley. 
which have been so prevalent in pay 
construction curves, by careful play 
ning of public and private expen 
tures. 


COSTS ARE HIGH 


The picture ahead is bright, by 
there are clouds in the immediat, 
future which must be cleared up if thy 
industry is to accomplish its goal 
Costs of construction are high and 
may go higher. Costs that are ty 
high can slow up construction. As , 
matter of fact, many contracts have 
already been held up because of high 
bids. It will be noted from Fig. : 
that the construction-cost index 
materials plus common labor—ix 
January of 1946 was running 3) 
higher than the 1940 average. 4; 
the same time the building-cost index 
which reflects materials plus skilled 
labor, was up 20%. 

In conclusion let me summarix 
that we now have over 29'/, billio: 
dollars of backlogged engineering 
construction reported—that, during 
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tions of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics were based on an expected “fairly 
good supply of building materials by 
mid 1946’’ and “‘no major shortage 
of labor during the year.” The total 
program is expected to supply em- 
ployment for 1,600,000 workers. 
Engineering construction should 
approximate two-thirds of the total 
of all construction during the years 
ahead, reaching a 10-billion-dollar 
figure in 1949. Ten billions of engi- 
neering construction and 15 billions 
of total construction are generally 


volume increased at a 61% rate—that 
at least a 50% increase in construc 
tion volume over the next four years 
can be expected, and that a 10- billion 
dollar engineering construction vo! 
ume, or 15-billion-dollar total con 
struction volume, should be matt 
tained in succeeding years to assur 
a reasonably prosperous economy ®! 
an estimated national income of |” 
billion dollars a year. 

The accompanying diagrams 4" 
presented through the courtesy of the 
Engineering News-Record. 
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Local Section Vigor Essential 
to Engineer’s Status 


i 


/ Nine-Point Program Presented al Philadelphia 


Local Section Conference 


By W. W. Horner, Presiwent ASCE 


REAL effort of nation-wide 
scope, in which all Local 
Sections of ASCE must par- 
ictively, continuously and 
is required if we are to 
nce the professional and eco- 
status of the civil engineer. 
specifically, if we older mem- 
the profession truly desire 
issist in the development of 
unger engineers, the following nine- 
t program of activity at the local 


| 1s necessary : 


; 
nate 


Adjustment of nationally recom- 
i salary schedules to local conditions 
lassifications of individual em- 


stepped-up programs of publicity 

relations, pointed toward a 

ierstanding by the public of the 
engineering service. 


ranch employment service to help 
: gineers in positions to the best ad- 
tage of the individuals and the public. 


More detailed assistance and guidance 
younger men, with respect to develop- 
their careers. 
proved quality of engineering 
1 arrangements for refresher courses, 
l-selected technical programs. 


evelopment of the younger men 
gh participation in all phases of Local 


work 
reased individual member interest 
society affairs, through open-forum 
Active participation in local  engi- 


MUNCLS 


.ore assistance to Student Chapters; 
inite programs to promote applica- 
Junior membership from graduates. 
these matters were discussed at 
recent exploratory conference in 
, some became recom- 
ns which have been referred 
\dministrative committees. 
them do not point directly 
| engineer income, but 

ii actively prosecuted 

lly react significantly 


ct that we engineers 
ret evoting an increasing 


amount of attention to our social 
and economic status is proof that 
we have by no means attained the 
heights to which we aspire. The 
constant striving of our Founder 
Societies to elevate the status of the 
memberships offers equally good 
proof that forward-looking steps are 
being taken. 


STATURE AND STATUS 

An idealistic portrait of a pro- 
fessional engineer implies gracious 
living and freedom from worry about 
bills and mortgages. The men who 
founded our national societies un- 
doubtedly were models for such a 
picture, and I can see it personified 
in many of the older men in the So- 
ciety whom I have known in recent 
years. It is a stature and a status 
to which all of the younger men 
should look forward, even though 
many never fully achieve it. 

This picture seems a far cry from 
such sordid questions as collective 
bargaining. The policies and actions 
of the national Founder Societies 
as to the welfare of the individual 
engineer have gone through a long 
transition. In those earlier years, 
when the Society was founded, the 
economic condition of its member- 
ship was outside the pale of the 
Society’s interests. Gradually a 
broader interpretation came into 
being. 


NEW ACTIVITIES UNDERTAKEN 


Its amended By-Laws of some 
fifteen years ago provided for a 
Committee on Professional Objec- 
tives which, among other things, 
gives “particular consideration to 
the economic and social status of the 
engineer.’” It has also established 
a Committee on Salaries “to be of 
practical assistance when called upon 
in the adjustment of disputes arising 
out of classifications or salaries.”’ 
In 1943 it established the Com- 
mittee on Employment Conditions 
to “organize so as to be of practical 
assistance when called upon in the 
adjustment of disputes arising out 
of conditions of employment.” 
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A PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


President Horner Takes a Last Glance at 
His Speech Before Its Presentation. Francis 
Friel, President of the Philadelphia 
Section, Advises 


At the present time ASCE recog 
nizes fully a responsibility in the 
matter of the economic status of 
its members and of the profession as 
a whole, and welcomes the oppor 
tunity to be of further service in this 
matter, which in reality affects the 
very existence of every engineer as 
a professional man. 


COMPENSATION AND STATUS 


The compensation of employed 
engineers in most instances has come 
up during the war to about a parity 
with the cost of living index. But this 
increase has not been universal and 
there is need to bring backward 
agencies and employers up to that 
level. We believe that beyond that 
there is the continuing need, which 
we have felt for many years, of fur 
ther development of the economic 
status of the employed engineer to 
a point well above that of the me 
chanic and the sub-professional tech 
nician. 

That campaign must go forward 
since we are convinced that only in a 
secure position and with adequate 
compensation can the engineer fully 
devote himself, without distraction, 
to the betterment of his profession 
and to the welfare of the public. 
In such a sound position, too, he 
would have little need to be interested 
in collective bargaining and would 
be expected to take active steps to 
prevent himself from being included 
in such groups against his will. It 
is my personal feeling that the 
collective bargaining problem rep 

















resents only one corner of the 
greater problem of economic status. 
At the present time it is the con- 
spicuous element. 


PROBLEM OF YOUNG MEN 


It appears to me that the pro- 
fessional engineer has a definite and 
rather satisfactory place in society; 
that he is at all stages of his career 
contributing to the welfare of the 
public, that in general the older men 
have a fairly satisfactory and sound 
economic position. The problem is, 
in the main, that of the younger 
engineer. 

When it is stated by the A. F. of 
L. that the apprentice carpenter in 
his first four years earns $6,300, 
while the engineer is spending $4,000 
to go through college, some might 
well wonder whether they should not 
have chosen a trade. And when it 
is shown that under the previous 
federal civil service salary classi- 
fication, the engineer three or four 
years out of college may be earning 
for 40 hours of work $70 a week, 
while the carpenter-foreman possibly 
three or four years after concluding 
his apprenticeship may be earning 
$86 a week, the question not only 
still lingers but actually becomes a 
burning one—and understandably so. 


ACTION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


I believe that the younger engineer, 
if he has acquired the truly profes- 
sional attitude, may come to accept 
some such situation as an incident 
in his progress. But we older fellow 
professionals should do our utmost 
to avoid straining his idealism and 
his long-range viewpoint too much, 
and I am strongly impressed that 
definite action programs by the engi- 
neering societies for further improve- 
ments in the compensation of engi- 
neer employees are essential to the 
maintenance of the professional atti- 
tude and to the value of engineering 
service to the public. 

Such programs have been under- 
taken at a national level by officers 
and members of ASCE. However, 
I am convinced that if any such 
program is to be fully effective it 
must have vigorous support and ac- 
tive promotion at the local level. 
Our members in their own com- 
munities are strategically located to 
accomplish proper recognition of the 
status of the engineer. Probably 
every one of the nine specific sugges- 
tions I have made here has already 
been a part of the program of some 
Local Section. Yet it is essential 
that each of them become an ele- 
ment in the programs of all the Local 
Sections. 


Better Engineering Recom- 
mended to President's 
Highway Conference 


LACK of properly trained en- 

gineers in highway organiza- 

tions was cited as a factor 
contributing to inadequate road 
facilities, at the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 8, 9, and 10. Other 
ways and means of cutting down the 
mounting toll of highway accidents 
were formulated by experts from 
practically every related agency or 
organization. Among these were 
the representatives of ASCE, most 
of whom served actively on the Com- 
mittee on Engineering. 

While other groups were investi- 
gating such aspects of the traffic 
situation as education and enforce- 
ment, the Committee on Engineering 
brought forth a recommended action 
program which, if universally 
adopted, should minimize the con- 
tribution of physical highway condi- 
tions to the massacre on the roads. 
Head of this 75-man engineering com- 
mittee was Gibb Gilchrist, M. ASCE, 
president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, and 
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member of the ASCE Highway py. 
vision Executive Committee. © 

General chairman of the Conf. 
ence, was Maj. Gen. Philip B. Flep. 
ing, M. ASCE, Federal Works Agenry 
Administrator, and the chairman « 
the Coordinating Committee wy, 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Hon. y 
ASCE, Commissioner of the Public 
Roads Administration of FWA. 


ENGINEERING RECOMMENDATIONS 

Forty-two points for making high. 
ways of America less deadly wer 
summarized in the report of the Com. 
mittee on Engineering. These { 
low: 

1. It is recommended that pp. 
vision be made for continuous ani 
intelligently planned programs 
publicity, education, and Jaw «. 
forcement, without which the may 
mum benefits of engineering contr 
butions to traffic accident reduction 
cannot be obtained. 

a. There is particular need to impress legis 
lators and administrators with the fact 
that engineering standards cannot k 
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ted into highway safety unless 
adequate funds and suitable engineer- 
personnel are made available. 
jycation Of the general public in 
. cafe use of vehicles, highways, and 
ranks high in importance. 
neering can accomplish much in 
t prevention, but even with 
fnest possible engineering effort, 
the attitude and actions of individual 
nedestrians and drivers will still be 
arime factors in accident causation. 
ularly in this era of over-age ve- 
hicles, an urgent request should be 
made of every motorist to fulfill his 
fundamental, moral, and legal respon- 
sibility by maintaining his vehicle in 
safe operating condition. 
i In the field of formal education, more 
fellowships for traffic engineering train- 
ing at the graduate school level should 
be provided at American colleges and 
universities. To the extent practi- 
cable, the teaching of traffic safety and 
operation principles should also be in- 
corporated in standard college and 
secondary and elementary school 


courses 


transl: 
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Parti 


ittee wa 
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king high. 
adly Were 
f the Com. 
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Intensive educational programs and 
conferences on traffic safety and opera- 
tion principles should be extensively 
conducted. 


9. Within state and municipal 


jurisdictions, there are many public 
officials and groups whose efforts are 
directly or indirectly related to traf- 
fic safety. Planners, housing officials, 
engineers of highway and street de- 
sign, construction, maintenance, and 
operation, police, educators, and the 
various safety organizations and civic 
groups are examples of this distribu- 
tion of interest. There is a genuine 
need for creation of a practical means 
for effectively coordinating the every- 
day and long-range safety efforts of 
such individuals and groups. It is 
recommended that prompt action 
be taken by the appropriate govern- 
mental agencies to attain this objec- 
tive. 
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TRAINED ENGINEERS NEEDED 

3. Recognizing that greater safety 
on the highway can be obtained by 
amore intensive application of sound 
engineering and maintenance meas- 
ures, it is recommended that trained 
engineers with proper experience be 
placed in the appropriate organiza- 
ton structures and given adequate 
remuneration and assurance of con- 
tnuity in tenure of their positions. 

4. In specific recognition of the 
need for better staffing of official 
agencies concerned with highway 
*ngineering problems, it is recom- 
mended that there be established: 


@. In each state highway department, a di- 
vision responsible for the application of 
Sngineering measures in the field of 
traffic operation and control. This di- 
vision should be comparable in author- 
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ity to other principal divisions, such 
as design, construction, and mainten- 
ance. It is very important that engi- 
neers trained in traffic-operation prin- 
ciples be employed also in the design 
division. 

b. In cities having more than 100,000 popu- 
lation, a traffic engineering unit com- 
parable in authority and influence to 
other major divisions of the depart- 
ment of public works or corresponding 
organization. 

c. In cities having between 50,000 and 
100,000 population, at least one full- 
time traffic engineer vested with suf- 
ficient authority to insure the adoption 
of appropriate engineering measures 
for traffic operation and safety. 

d. In cities having less than 50,000 popula- 
tion, an engineer, preferably the di- 
rector of the department of public 
works, the city engineer, or some mem- 
ber of his staff, with qualifications and 
experience necessary to perform the 
functions of traffic engineering. 7 


5. It is recommended that every 
effort be made to continue and ad- 
vance uniformity in roadway signing, 
signaling, and marking, in the design 
of roadways and structures, and in 
lighting devices and safety appurte- 
nances required or used on motor ve- 
hicles. Administrative authorities 
are urged to follow the general stand- 
ards recommended elsewhere in this 
report. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING STRESSED 


6. It is recommended that greater 
weight be given to traffic engineering 
and safety considerations at the de- 
sign stage of vehicles and highways. 
Such considerations have, in the past, 
been subordinated on occasion to 
matters of appearance and economics. 
Safe utility of a vehicle or highway is 
best assured when safety features are 
built in at the time of construction. 

7. It is recommended that dili- 
gent examination and study be made 
of all existing roads and streets to 
detect locations of undue hazard and 
to correct or improve such conditions 
through application of the appro- 
priate engineering or control meas- 
ures. 

8. It is recommended that there 
be established an effective and con- 
tinuing liaison among motor-vehicle 
manufacturers, road builders, and 
operations engineers for the purpose 
of promoting closer coordination of 
(1) vehicle design, (2) the geometric 
and structural plans for streets and 
highways, and (3) the plans for oper- 
ation. Such liaison will have its 
maximum value if the participants 
are persons of high rank in the phase 
of highway transportation which 
they represent. 

9. Traffic safety should receive 
greater emphasis in urban redevelop- 
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ment and new land development 
plans. It is recommended that hous- 
ing, planning, and engineering of- 
ficials engaged in or responsible for 
such work consider the traffic safety 
features of all such proposals and in- 
troduce, wherever justified, added 
facilities or revised street and land- 
use plans to accommodate in a safe 
manner the travel requirements of 
the motorists and pedestrians af- 
fected. Cooperative action between 
planning authorities and highway 
engineers can do much toward mini- 
mizing accident hazards. 

10. It is recommended that re- 
search into human and physical fac- 
tors relating to traffic safety be 
greatly extended and _ intensified. 
Agencies in a position to conduct 
such research should be urged to 
undertake projects and to contact 
the Highway Research Board of the 
National Research Council, which is 
in a position to suggest worthy proj- 
ects and otherwise to aid as a re- 
search “clearing house.”’ 


MODERNIZATION OF HIGHWAYS 


11. It is recommended that defi- 
nite provisions be made for the mod- 
ernization of all principal highways 
and streets so as to furnish safe traf- 
fic-operating conditions for the fore- 
seeable future. 

12. In proceeding with a moderni- 
zation program, the standards, poli- 
cies, and guides developed after ex- 
haustive traffic and engineering in- 
vestigations by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, 
the Public Roads Administration, 
and other appropriate agencies, are 
recommended for general application. 

13. It is recommended that suf- 
ficient width of right of way be ac- 
quired, and the necessary access con- 
trol be provided, on arterial routes so 
as to reduce hazard, increase the ease 
of driving, minimize obsolescence, 
and protect the investment in the 
improvement. 

14. It is recommended that the 
improvement of the farm-to-market, 
to school, to home, to work types of 
secondary roads and streets be such as 
to make them safe for year-round use. 

15. In recognition of the unusual 
hazards at railway and highway cross- 
ings at grade, it is recommended 
that these crossings be eliminated 
with priority determined on the basis 
of hazard and economy of traffic oper- 
ation. Provision should be made for 
adequate protection of existing rail- 
way grade-crossings where the con- 
struction of separation structures is 
not feasible. Full and consistent 
use of the federal funds authorized 
under existing highway acts of the 
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Congress for railway grade-crossing 
elimination and protection is recom- 
mended 

l6. It is recommended that side- 
walks and other pedestrian facilities 
be provided by appropriate means on 
highways and streets where justified 
by the volume and character of ve- 
hicle and pedestrian traffic. 

\7. It is recommended that a 
combination of highway maintenance 
operations be so conducted as to pro- 
vide a smooth, skid-resistant surface; 
safe, even shoulders; adequate drain- 
age; and a clear nght of way. 

IS. It is recommended that mod- 
ernized street lighting be applied on 
main urban streets and on the more 
hazardous sections of highways, par- 
ticularly near the entrances to munici- 
palities, where there is considerable 
pedestrian traffic. The recently is- 
sued “Recommended Practice of 
Street and Highway Lighting’ of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
will be a helpful guide in this work. 

19. With further respect to visi- 
bility, it is recommended that means 
be employed to utilize vehicle head- 
lighting to better advantage by de- 
signing structures and other roadway 
elements with surfaces of such color, 
texture, light-reflecting quality, area, 
and geometric position with respect 
to approaching vehicles that the 
presence, dimension, and position of 
these roadway elements will be dis- 
closed to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable. 

APPLICATION OF DETAILS 

20. Traffic hazards can frequently 
be reduced by relatively simple or 
localized engineering treatments. The 
following are recommended as typi- 
cal applications: 

a. Use of raised median strips on wide, 
heavily traveled streets. 

b. Use of adequate turning radii at inter- 
sections. 

c. Intersection channelization. 

d. Provision of additional lanes for trucks 
on grades and special facilities for 
buses and other mass-transit vehicles. 


21. It is recommended that ap- 
propriate authorities adopt as a work- 
ing standard the Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices, prepared by 
joint effort of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, and 
the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. The manual, 
a revision of which will be issued this 
year, contains recommended practice 
for the application, design, location, 
installation, and maintenance of high- 
way signs, way traffic signals, pave- 
ment markings, and islands. Substan- 
tial conformance with its provisions on 


streets and highways built with fed- 
eral funds is required by the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944. 

22. It is recommended that the 
basic principles of Article VI of Act V 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code be 
adopted. Article VI provides for the 
establishment of speed restrictions 
and, among other provisions, author- 
izes speed zoning and prescribes sepa- 
rate day-and-night speed limits. 

23. The principle of speed zoning, 
based on adequate factual investiga- 
tion, is recommended for wider appli- 
cation. The practice of marking safe 
operating speeds on curves is espe- 
cially commended. 

24. It is recommended that the 
practice of establishing low speed 
limits but permitting high tolerances 
be discontinued. 

25. It is recommended that full 
use be made of all pertinent and avail- 
able facts on traffic operation in the 
design, redesign, and control treat- 
ment of streets, highways, and ve- 
hicles. 


PARKING FACILITIES 


26. It is recommended that plans 
be made for the provision of off- 
street parking facilities as the ulti- 
mate solution of the parking problem 
in congested metropolitan areas. 
These facilities should be designed 
and located with respect to terminal 
requirements and, wherever prac- 
ticable, with ready access to prefer- 
ential type streets. 

27. It is recommended that the 
best possible use be made of curb 
parking space. Angle parking, 
though it accommodates more cars 
along the curb, frequently creates 
hazard and interference with moving 
traffic. 

28. It is recommended that addi- 
tional use be made of the one-way 
street principle, wherever practi- 
cable, to increase street capacity and 
improve safety. 

29. It is recommended that chan- 
nelizati.n be used more extensively 
to guide vehicles on a safe course 
through large-area intersections and 
to provide safe refuge points for 
pedestrians. 

30. To increase further the pro- 
tection afforded the pedestrian, addi- 
tional facilities, such as loading 
islands, marked crosswalks, side- 
walks, overpasses and underpasses, 
and barricades, should be constructed 
where pedestrian and vehicle vol- 
umes and roadway conditions war- 
rant. 

31. It is recommended that con- 
sideration be given to the segregation 
of vehicles according to their perform- 
ance characteristics. Designation of 
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certain streets, routes or Separate 
lanes for special classes of traffic, Such 
as trucks or busses, may often faci 
tate movement and reduce operating 
hazards. 

32. The limits of vehicle ,, 
and weight recently proposed by th 
American Association of State High. 
way Officials after ratification py , 
majority of the States, are recom, 
mended for general adoption. 

-33. Because of the loss in motyy. 
vehicle development effort oceasione, 
by the war, it is recommended thy 
particular effort now be directed tp. 
ward continued improvement in 
elements of car design affecting 
safety, such as brakes, headlighting 
driver vision, tires and rims, bump. 
ers, and direction signals. ) 

34. It is recommended that ther 
be strict enforcement of laws concer. 
ing the use of lower beams from head. 
lamps. 

35. It is recommended that there 
be strict enforcement of laws regard. 
ing overloading of commercial vy. 
hicles. 

36. It is recommended that the 
manufacturer’s authorized gross ve. 
hicle weight be used as a basis for the 
registration of trucks to control over. 
loading. 

37. In the interest of improvin 
uphill performance of commercial 
vehicles, it is recommended that 
stress be placed on the maintenance 
of proper relationships between the 
gross vehicle weight of trucks and 
combinations and the horsepower out 
put of their engines. 

38. Statutory periodic inspection 
of motor vehicles is recommended, 
since it is an essential part of a com 
plete safety program. Such imspec- 
tions preferably should be made in 
government-owned and operated sta 
tions, wherever practicable. 

39. With further respect to motor 
vehicle inspection, it is recommended 
that the procedure employed be based 
on the American Standard Code lor 
the safety inspection of vehicles. © 
forts to improve instrumentation !o 
safety inspection work should 
continued. 

40. It is recommended that steps 
be taken to see that all car and truck 
dealers are equipped to give and pr- 
mote adequate headlight service 

41. Itis recommended that every 
thing possible be done to make 
increasing supply of tires availabi 
at the earliest possible moment * 
that badly worn, unsafe tires now ™ 
use can be replaced. 

42. It is recommended that there 
be no provision fof limitation “ 
maximum speeds by the compu” 
use of governors. 
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Legislation Needed for Urban Redevelopment 


_— 
~~ 


By M. C. Lusar 


Vice-PRESIDENT, CoMMUNITIES REDEVELOPMENT CorporaATION, New York, N.Y. 


VELOPMENT of our 
ted urban areas will cost 
estimated thirty billion 
more. Inasmuch as the 
Government cannot be ex- 
ear more than a fraction 
the means for immedi- 
iating urban redevelopment 
ns must be provided at the 
municipal levels. To be 

lv and economically feasible, 
programs must reduce the cost 


using occupancy to within the 


f the lower and middle income 


ievelopment of means for 
ucing low-cost housing is prereq- 
to the rebuilding of urban 
ted areas for several reasons. 
first place, the present occu- 
ts of blighted areas are almost en- 
the low-income groups. A 

f a typical blighted area in 
for example, revealed that 


wut 80°; of the families paid less 


$30 a month for rent (Table I). 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE Dis- 

oF FAMILIES IN A TYPICAL 
HTED AREA IN DETROIT BY 

MonTHLY RENT Patp—1940 


Detroit City Plan Commission 


% DISTRIBUTION 


ractical matter, the emphasis 
an development should be on 
rehousing of the low-income occu- 
ts of blighted areas. 
second, the very size of blighted 


reas necessitates that the major por- 


their redevelopment be for 
idle and low-income groups. 
lor example, has some ten 
iles of residential area in 
redevelopment. Even at rela- 
nsities, these areas could 
mmodate from 100,000 to 150,000 
unit s. Of 430,000 fami- 
troit in 1940, however, 

aid more than $50 a 

helter. The potential 

e higher rental units, 
onsiderably less than 

such housing which 

ited areas can accom- 
irthermore, probably 
roportion of the higher- 


A T the core of all our major cities 
large areas have been blighted as 
they became increasingly undesirable 
for either residential or high-grade 
commercial use. Redevelopment of 
such areas has been undertaken in cer- 
tain cases by private and public hous- 
ing agencies. To spur this program, 
Mr. Lubar suggests an extensive legis- 
lative program aimed at making con- 
struction and operation of low-cost 
housing projects economically feasible. 
This article has been extracted from an 
address before the recent joint meeting 
of the Highway and City Planning Di- 
vistons, ASCE. 


income families would constitute a 
potential market for dwelling units in 
redevelopment projects inasmuch as 
the dwellings now occupied by fami- 
lies in this income group are, for the 
most part, satisfactory. 

Third, the need for low rents in re- 
development projects is equally clear 
from the standpoint of the private 
developer and investor. High rents 
will not only restrict the size of the 
potential redevelopment program, 
but will also increase the risk in a 
field already complicated by difficul- 
ties of land assembly, high land costs, 
and governmental restrictions. The 
lower the rents, the less will be the risk 
involved, and consequently the more 
attractive will be the investment. 

HOUSING OCCUPANCY COSTS 

Basically, the cost of occupying a 
dwelling unit is composed of charges 
for maintenance, taxes, financing, and 
vacancy. These charges are illus- 
trated in Table II, which presents 
project details and an operating 
statement for a typical urban rede- 


ec 


Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Architects 


velopment project constructed under 
present conditions by private enter 
prise without any governmental as- 
sistance, as compared with those for a 
housing authority. The required 
monthly rental for private enterprise 
is found to be $22.39 per room, or al 
most $90 for a four-room unit, which 
obviously is beyond the reach of over 
95°% of our urban families. If this 
required rental is to be reduced, one 
or more of the component charges 
must be decreased. 

Maintenance expense depends 
largely on the cost of labor and mate 
rials. They are normally unsuscep- 
tible to any substantial reduction as 
they are largely beyond the control of 
the operator. 

One method of effecting a reduction 
in occupancy costs obviously lies in 
tax abatement. In fact, tax abate- 
ment probably affords the most 
readily available means for munici- 
palities to assist redevelopment proj 
ects in reducing their required rents. 
Although this may result in either a 
decline in revenues or a slight in- 
crease in the tax rate, the fact re- 
mains that unless some tax exemption 
is extended practically no urban re 
development will be accomplished. 

Any tax exemption thus granted is 
probably offset, in part, by reductions 
in the costs of municipal services, 
which are likely to result from the 
elimination of blighted areas. Unless 
these areas are redeveloped, further 
more, the decentralization of urban 
population will continue and, as a 
result, the tax base of municipalities 
will be further reduced. 

Financial charges on a housing de- 
velopment depend upon (1) the cost 
of the project, (2) the required rate 
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of return, and (3) the amortization 
schedule. The first of these, total 
project cost, comprises land and im- 
provements. It is useful to analyze 
these costs separately in order to 
evaluate their individual effect on 
the required roomrental. In the illus- 
trative project referred to in Table IT, 
the land and site improvements are 
assumed to cost $12,000,000, an aver- 
age of $3 per sq ft, or $550 per room. 
To yield a return of 5'/:% on this in- 


Taas.e II. 
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the interest rate or an extension of the 
amortization period. 

Second of the financial charges is 
the required rate of return. The 
amount required to provide the aver- 
age return of 5'/,% 1m the illustrative 
project is $8.76 per room per month. 
This charge will depend upon the in- 
terest on the mortgage and return on 
the equity, and the relative amounts 
of mortgage and equity financing 
involved. If the mortgage interest 


DEVELOPMENT Costs AND OPERATING STATEMENT FOR A TYPICAL 


REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Proyect DeTar.s 


Site area 


Weber GEGUOMEB. sc ccc ee ee eene eee 
Number of dwelling units ......++++s+6e68 
SOB GOED. « os & 6 610 b6 & 6.8) 6 eo ere «8% 


Assessed valuation: 


At time of acquisition . 2. 2. 1s et tt te ew 
AStes veGevelogpmmemt wc tc tt te tet es 
Maintenance cost per room per year .....46+-s 


Financing: 


Mortgage interest rate ... 1.5. + s+ se ees 
30-year amortization ... 16.2 es se sees 
gg A a oe ae a a 
On 20-year retirement of. . . . . 1. «6 se es 
TammeypGhc oo nes eveseesivoe site @s 


Development cost: 


Lemg@ ecqmieltie® 2. ccc ceceveeeeeege 


Site imprevements . 


ee a ee ae a a a a 


BU ¢ 6 0 6 6 6's © 8° O16 SF. S EA 


OPReRATING STATEMENT 


Deammtememese . oo te tt ee 8 8 6 6 te lone 
TUB ec cc steve @ocnetiecns ou &S eS 8 
Mortgage debt service: 

ee a ee eae ee er er ae 


Equity investment: 
ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee a 
Retemems wc cee eee ees es eee ee 
Vf ee ee ee ee a ef se 


Total rental required . . 1.2. 2 es eee esses 


vestment and to amortize it in the 
required period, $3.41 per room per 
month is required. Since suitable 
vacant land can generally be pur- 
chased at $0.50 per sq ft with utilities 
already installed, it is evident that 
the excessive cost of land in blighted 
areas increases the required rental by 
approximately $3 per room per month 
in the illustrative project. 


CONSTRUCTION CHARGES 


The total cost of the construction 
and carrying charges in the illustra- 
tive project is assumed to be 
$30,000,000, or $1,500 per room. 
To provide the required rate of return 
on, and amortization of, this invest- 
ment, a monthly charge of $8.53 per 
room would be required. The cost of 
construction depends largely on the 
cost of labor and materials, over 
which, as a practical matter, the de- 
veloper has little control. Conse- 
quently opportunities for reducing 
the monthly financial charge arising 
from the development costs are lim- 
ited largely to either a reduction in 
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100 acres Same 
22,000 Same 
5,000 Same 
3% Same 
$ 8,000,000 Same 
$32,000,000 $8,000,000 
$55 Same 
4 2% 
$29,400,000 Same 
9% 4% 
$12,600,000 Same 
10% 6% 
$ 8,500,000 Same 
$ 3,500,000 Same 
$30,000,000 Same 
$42,000,000 Same 
UNAIDED PRIVATE 
_ “ -—~ Hovusinc AurHoriry 
Per Room Per Room 
Annual per Month per Month 
$1,210,000 $4. $ 4.58 
960,000 3.64 0.91 
1,176,000 4.46 
588,000 333} 5.02 total 
1,134,000 4.30 
252,000 O94! 3.52 total 
591,000 2.24 0.90 
$5,911,000 $22.39 $14.93 


rate on the illustrative project were 
reduced from the assumed 4% to 3% 
for example, a saving of almost $1.50 
per room per month would result. 
An equivalent saving could be ef- 
fected by reducing the required re- 
turn on the equity investment from 
the assumed 9%, which is close to the 
minimum return commonly expected 
on conventional real estate invest- 
ments, to 6%. : 

The income tax status of the se 
curities is another major determinant 
of the rate of return required. If the 
income derived from redevelopment 
projects could be made tax exempt, 
the required rate of return could be 
reduced substantially. 

Inasmuch as equity capital will de- 
mand a higher rate of return and a 
shorter amortization period than 
mortgage capital, any means for de- 
creasing the proportion of equity 
financing will reduce the required rate 
of return. For example, while a 70% 
mortgage carrying a 4% interest 
rate and a 30% equity investment 
with a 9% return, will require an 
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average overall return of SYM, 4 
@ mortage and 10% equity i, 
vestment would reduce the a 
required return to 4'/,%, Without 
changing the yield on either invest. 
ment. Translated into  monthjy 
charges, this reduction in yield wou 
effect a saving of $1.60 per room 
month in the illustrative ect. 
This would have the further effect oj 
enabling the equity funds availa, 
for investment in urban redevely 
ment to finance a greater number of 


projects. 

Third of the financial charges o 
the project is amortization. Assym. 
ing a level payment plan, the monthly 
cost of amortizing the mortage op, 
and the equity investment in, th 
illustrative project aggregates $5.4 
per room for the first year. Some re. 
duction in the cost of occupancy can 
be effected by extending the amorti- 
zation beyond the periods assumed 
for the illustrative project, but this 
reduction probably will be offset, at 
least in part, by an increase in the 
interest rate. 

The 10% allowance for vacancy 
losses amounts to $2.24 per room per 
month in the illustrative project. 
The size of this item depends pr- 
marily on the other cost elements 
since, obviously, the lower the re. 
quired rent, the smaller will be the 
vacancies. Amy decrease in va- 
cancy losses, therefore, must ordinarily 
be preceded by a reduction in the 
other costs of housing occupancy. 

The foregoing discussion reveals 
that the redevelopment project oc- 
cupancy costs which are most sus- 
ceptible to reduction are those arising 
from (1) real estate taxes, (2) land 
costs, (3) mortgage interest, and (4 
return required on the equity invest. 
ment. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Practical means for effecting the 
aforementioned reductions in the oc- 
cupancy costs of redevelopment pro)- 
ects are available in existing state and 
federal laws, particularly the former. 
The state laws, which provide the 
most immediate opportunity for i- 
itiating redevelopment  prograils, 
comprise the municipal housing au 
thority laws and the urban redevelop- 
ment corporation laws. Municipal 
housing authority laws provide one 
means for reducing the cost of hous- 
ing occupancy through (1) abatement 
of real estate taxes, (2) lowerimg © 
the required rates of mortgage inter 
est and equity return, and (3) reduc- 
tion in vacancy losses. 

Housing authority laws author 
municipalities to exempt projects © 
local housing authorities from loc 
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real property taxes. Payments in 
lieu of taxes are authorized provided 
that these payments do not exceed 
the taxes levied against the property 
at the time of its acquisition. Ona 
monthly basis, the taxes per room on 
the project used in the example would 
be $0.91 if the project were owned by 
: local housing authority as compared 
with $3.64 if the project were pri- 
vately owned, a difference of $2.73 
per room per month. The interest 
rate on housing authority mortgages 
would probably be close to 2% be- 
cause of the exemption of the interest 
on housing authority securities from 
income taxes. For the same reason 
the required return on the equity in- 
vestment probably would be less than 
that obtaining for a comparable in- 
vestment of a private corporation. 
rhus, the required rate of return for 
n equity security of a housing au- 
thority might be 4% or less, as com- 
pared with 9% for a private corpora- 
The resulting reductions in the 
required average rate of return permit 
i saving of $3.39 per room per month 
ter allowing for the increased amor- 
ization payment required to main- 
tain the same retirement schedule at 
the lower interest rate. 
\s a result of the foregoing savings, 
wcancy losses would decrease owing 
wider market for these lower- 
‘ent Gwellings. At these lower ren- 
‘als, the vacancy cost probably would 
ot exceed 6% of the total revenue, 
we $0.9 per room per month as com- 
or with $2.24 in the private proj- 
a 





In summary, therefore, savings of 
$7.46 per room per month could be 
effected by having the illustrative 
project owned and operated by a local 
housing authority, rather than by an 
unaided redevelopment corporation 
(see Table II). As a result of these 
savings, the required rent in the il- 
lustrative project could be reduced to 
$14.93 per room per month. 


OTHER MEANS OF COST REDUCTION 


Further means are available for re- 
ducing the required rental to $11.50 
per room per month or less. Among 
these are the following: 

1. A reduction in the annual fixed 
charges on the land cost through the 
issuance of deferred amortization 
revenue bonds. As compared with 
conventional financing, these bonds 
would reduce the annual fixed 
charges on the land investment by 
almost 75%. On a monthly basis, 
the cost per room would thereby be 
decreased from $3.31 to $0.91. 

2. A reduction in the proportion 
of equity financing through the issu- 
ance of a mortgage insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
This permits a decrease in the propor- 
tion of high-cost equity capital re- 
quired, and a reduction of the inter- 
est rate as a result of government 
guarantee of the mortgage. 

3. Development of non-residen- 
tial sources of income. The income 
from the leasing of stores and garages 
and from the submetering of utilities 
can provide as much as 15% of the 
total revenues of a project. In this 
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ARCHITECT’s CONCEPTION OF A PROPOSED 
REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN DETROIT 


Average Density Is 40 Units per Acre 





way, a sizable reduction in the re- 
quired residential rentals can be ef- 
fected. 


REDEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LAWS 


Some 20 states have enacted legis- 
lation purportedly designed to enable 
private enterprise to engage in urban 
redevelopment. With only four ex- 
ceptions, however, these laws fail to 
provide any means for accomplishing 
this objective. In particular, they 
afford no means by which private 
enterprise can effect the reductions 
in the costs of housing occupancy 
which are prerequisite to any exten- 
sive redevelopment program. Gen- 
erally the only benefit they accord 
private developers is assistance in 
land assembly. 

Under the urban redevelopment laws 
of New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Wisconsin, however, 
municipalities are authorized to ex- 
empt redevelopment projects from 
local taxes. In four states, therefore, 
urban redevelopment corporation 
laws provide some of the implemen- 
tation necessary to make the recon- 
struction of blighted areas an eco- 
nomically feasible undertaking for 
private enterprise. As a practical 
matter, the extent to which this legis- 
lation will be utilized depends largely 
upon the encouragement and coop- 
eration given private developers by 
the local officials responsible for ad- 
ministering these laws. 

Immediate and practical means for 
initiating urban redevelopment pro- 
grams are now available in municipal 
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housing authority laws and in certain 
urban redevelopment corporation 
laws. To further implement and ex- 
pand these instrumentalities, how- 
ever, the enactment of a broad pro- 


gram of state and federal legislation | 


is required. The objectives of this 
legislation should include the pro- 
vision of means for (1) effecting re- 
ductions in the costs of housing oc- 
cupancy, (2) rehousing displaced oc- 
cupants of low income, and (3) en- 
couraging private capital to enter the 
field of urban redevelopment. 


STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


In order to achieve the foregoing 
objectives, state legislation should be 
enacted to provide for 

1. Exemption of redevelopment 
projects from local real estate taxes. 

2. Exemption of the securities of 
redevelopment corporations from in- 
come taxes. 

3. Authorization for municipali- 
ties to acquire and sell or lease land 
in blighted areas for redevelopment. 

1. Authorization for municipali- 
ties to issue revenue and general-ob- 
ligation bonds for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the redevelopment of 
blighted areas, such assistance to 
include the acquisition of land, the 
furnishing of public facilities, and 
the making of loans to redevelopment 
corporations and housing authorities, 
particularly for the purpose of re- 
housing displaced occupants of low 
income. 

5. Authorization for municipali- 
ties to guarantee the principal of, and 
interest on, any indebtedness con- 
tracted by redevelopment corpora- 
tions or housing authorities. 

6. Authorization for the state to 
make loans and grant subsidies to 
municipalities, housing authorities, 
and redevelopment corporations for 
urban redevelopment purposes. 

7. Extension of all benefits 
granted to redevelopment projects 
to projects built on vacant land for 
the rehousing of displaced persons of 
low income. 

8S. Relaxation of the restrictions 
on savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, arid other fiduciaries regarding 
the investment of their funds in the 
securities of redevelopment corpora- 
tions. 

9. Expansion of the concept of 
urban redevelopment to include the 
prevention and arresting of blight, 
and the reclamation of vacant and 
near-vacant areas incapable of ade- 
quate development without the as- 
sistance of the municipality in as- 
sembling the land or otherwise. 

At the federal level, the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act has provided the means for 
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carrying out the only extensive pro- 
gram for rebuilding urbar blighted 
areas which has been undertaken in 
this country. Under this program, 
however, only a minor fraction of our 
urban blighted areas has been rede- 
veloped. The funds appropriated 
by this act for this purpose are now al- 
most completely expended or ear- 
marked. 

To promote urban redevelopment, 
future federal legislation, like state 
legislation, should provide means for 
(1) reducing the costs of housing 
occupancy, (2) rehousing displaced 
persons of low income, and (3) en- 
couraging private capital to enter 
this field. The following is an outline 
of some suggested provisions of such 
legislation : 

1. Authorization for loans, grants, 
and subsidies to municipalities, local 
housing authorities and private 
groups for the purpose of providing 
housing for persons of low income, 
particularly for those displaced by re- 
development projects. 

2. Authorization for loans to mu- 
nicipalities to enable them to acquire 
and then lease or sell land for rede- 
velopment purposes, including va- 
cant land needed for the rehousing 
of displaced persons of low income. 

3. Exemption of the securities 
of redevelopment corporations from 
income taxation, provided they are 
regulated with respect to financial 
structure, rents, dividends, and other 
aspects of operation. 

4. Authorization for the Federal 
Housing Administration to insure 
mortgages on redevelopment projects 
up to 85 or 90% of their appraised 
value. 

5. Authorization for the Federal 
Housing Administration to increase 
the amount of insurable mortgage 
per room on redevelopment projects 
to take into consideration the high 
cost of land in blighted areas. At 
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~~ 
present, the maximum amount of 
mortgage which the Federal Housing 
Administration may insure is $1,350 
per room. Since land and site im. 
provements generally cost from $4) 
to $800 per room in redevelopment 
projects, and since present construc 
tion costs will approximate $1,500 per 
room in a typical project, it is evident 
that the maximum insurable mort- 
gage comprises only from 60 to 70)! 
of the total cost. An increase in the 
proportionate amount of the mort 
gage from 60 to 80% would doubk 
the amount of redevelopment pos 
sible with a given amount of equity 
capital. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The foregoing outlines of suggested 
provisions of state and federal legisla- 
tion are by no means complete. Ni 
mention has been made, for example, 
of legislative provisions relating t 
the integration of urban redevelo; 
ment with community planning, the 
designation of blighted areas, the as 
sembly of land, the regulation of r 
development corporations, or the 
administration of urban redevelop- 
ment corporation laws. The pro 
posals outlined necessarily constitute 
only a small part of the legislative 
program needed to implement urban 
redevelopment programs. 

It should be emphasized, however, nterins 
that the redevelopment of blighte¢ 
areas in most cities need not await 
additional legislation. The practical 
means for immediately initiating re 
development programs are available 
in 39 states. The responsibility tor 
developing and executing these pro 
grams rests largely with local officials. 
Unless these officials recognize their 
responsibility and utilize the existing 
legislation available to them, urban 
redevelopment will continue to Tf 
ceive more academic discussion than 
constructive action. 
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the Little Tennessee River, rises 

» 470 ft above the river, and 1s thus 

» tallest east of the Rockies. Al- 
: the power station was built into 
woe of the dam, the.main spillway 
‘unneled through a rock abutment. 
etermine the operating character- 


yan) features of the Fontana 


RACTICALLY all the major 
lams and their appurtenances 
nstructed in recent years have 
subjected to hydraulic model 
efore they were built. Models 
ised to prove or disprove the 
ess of a particular design, to 
ita for use in operating the 
pe structure after it is com- 
to provide assurance that 
erate safely and efficiently 
xtreme range of conditions 
ners intended. Usually 
s placed on model tests at 
irges, which occur in the 
rather infrequently, and as 
comparison of model and 
performance is not possible. 
ise of the main spillway at 
Dam, however, model tests 
ade not only for extremely 
ischarges but for low discharges 

e likely to occur at any time. 
Soon after the model tests were 
| even before the construc- 
the dam was completed, an 
rtunity arose to observe the 
the prototype spillway 
are its performance with 

icted by the model tests. 

nel discharges may consist of 
llway discharge, sluice dis- 
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er two separate crests above 
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Model and Prototype Studies 
on Unique Spillway 
Part IIT of Symposium on Fontana Dam Spillway 


By A. J. PeterKa, Assoc. M. ASCE 


AssocraTe Hypravutic Encrineer, TVA, Norris, TENN. 


istics of the outlet works, extensive 
model tests were made prior to comple- 
tion of the design. In the year that 
has elapsed since the structure was 
finished, opportunity has been given to 
compare these model tests with proto- 
type performance. This discussion by 
Mr. Peterka was first presented before 
the Tennessee Valley Section. 


stream. This stream then passes 
over the sluice outlets, near the upper 
end of the tunnel, before being dis- 
charged into the river. 

Sluice discharge may occur either 
with or without spillway discharge. 
Flow conditions at the junction of 
the spillways and in the vicinity of 
the sluice outlets were thus of particu- 
lar interest. The operation of the 
buckets at the tunnel outlets was also 
of interest because of unique design. 

On June 16, 1945, conditions were 
found favorable for making tests to 
observe the operation of the main 
Fontana spillway with both sluices 
and spillway gates discharging. The 
maximum discharge that could be 
passed at that time was limited by 
the temporary construction bridge 
below the dam. Possibility that the 
bridge piers might be undermined 
made it inadvisable to discharge 
more than 20,000 cu ft per sec through 
the two tunnels. During the period 
of the tests, the radial spillway gates 
were opened fully to give a discharge 
of 2,500 cu ft per sec per tunnel with 
the headwater at El. 1680. In addi 
tion, the two outside sluices in each 





FLOw ON SPILLWAY FACE AT DISCHARGE OF 
2,500 Cu Fr per Sec 


tunnel were opened, giving. a total 
discharge per tunnel of 10,000 cu ft 
per sec. The performance of the 
outlet buckets was observed with 
each tunnel discharging singly and 
with both tunnels discharging to- 
gether. The total elapsed time from 
opening to closing of the gates was a 
matter of about three hours. 

For all combinations of spillway 
and sluice discharge, flow in the tun 
nels was entirely satisfactory. For 
spillway discharges, the flow passed 
over the crests as a clear, solid mass 
hen, just as it entered the tunnel, 
its surface became aerated and white 
With the exception of aeration, the 
water surface was relatively smooth, 
even after passing over the sluice 
outlets. For sluice discharges, flow 
entered the spillway tunnel smoothly 
but with a slightly rough surface. 
There appeared to be some aeration 
in the jets, probably due to the fact 
that the hydraulic grade line was 
below the top of the sluices at the air 
vents immediately below the sluice 
gates, and therefore air was being 
drawn into the sluices. With the 
spillway and sluices operating to 
gether, there was no interference 
where the discharges combined. In 
fact, it was difficult to tell whether 
the sluices were open or closed when 
the spillway was in operation. 
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Tests on the model spillway had 
indicated that satisfactory flow con- 
ditions would obtain in the prototype 
for these discharges. However, the 
model did not indicate that aeration 
of spillway and sluice discharges 
would occur. In a small-scale model 
it is not possible to obtain surface aera- 
tion under normal conditions. 

The buckets at the tunnel outlets 
are shaped to throw discharges into 
the air and spread them over an oval- 
shaped area. In the process some of 
the energy in the flowing water is dis- 
sipated and the remainder is spread 
over a relatively large area, thereby 
preventing undermining of the tun- 
nel and reducing other river-bed ero- 
sion to a minimum. The bucket 
shapes were determined by model 
tests and it was found necessary, 
for satisfactory operation, to make 
them different. Each bucket was 
made to produce a pattern that cov- 
ered considerable area for small dis- 


charges, and yet was confined within 
the river banks for larger flows. For 
higher discharges the areas overlap 
but the jets do not conflict. The 
river banks are an integral part of 
the energy-dissipating structures since 
they were realined in places to re- 
duce the scouring tendencies of ed- 
dies induced by the discharges from 
the tunnels. 

It was known from the model tests 
that discharges up to between 1,000 
and 1,500 cu ft per sec would not 
spring free of the bucket lip and that 
the buckets would act as _ broad- 
crested weirs. The program of gate 
operation did not permit a determi- 
nation of the minimum discharge that 
would spring free of the prototype 
buckets. However, it was noted 
that the flow left the prototype bucket 
before a discharge of 2,500 cu ft per 
sec was reached. This is the lowest 
discharge that was held steady for 
any length of time. When it is pos- 
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sible to operate the spillway at 
discharges for a length of time lower 
enough to allow uniform Conditions to 
be established throughout the ¢ 
the exact discharge at which the floy 
leaves the bucket may be determing 

The surface of the water emerging 
from the tunnels was well a 
and a considerable amount of 
was apparent above the surface. 4+ 
times, however, the spray broke sy. 
ficiently to disclose solid water bg. 
neath. Measurement of the eleva. 
tion of the top of the solid wate, 
indicated that it was about 5 ft aboye 
the tunnel invert for a discharge of 
10,000 cu ft per sec. The correspond. 
ing velocity was 120 ft per sec. As 
the water was turned upward and left 
the bucket, it appeared to break 
completely into spray, no solid water 
being visible. The water was thrown 
about 150 ft vertically into the air. 

The passage of water through the 
tunnels at a velocity of 120 ft per 
sec, or about 82 miles per hour, cre 
ated considerable wind velocity in the 
tunnels. An anemometer held in 
the air stream registered a mean veloc. 
ity of 42 miles per hr, and intermit- 
tent gusts as high as 53 miles per hr 
Below the buckets the expanding 
jets also set in motion a large mass 
of air which carried large amounts 
of spray from the jets toward the 
temporary buildings on the right 
bank of the river. The effect in this 
area was that of a heavy wind and 
rain storm. The average wind veloc- 
ity, measured by anemometer, was 
27 miles per hr for the maximum dis- 
charge, with gusts up to 40 miles per 
hr. Higher velocities were reported 
to have occurred near the end of the 
construction bridge, but no actual 
measurements were made at that 
point. Considerable spray also drifted 
down the left bank but at no time 
was any spray visible or otherwse 
evident in the vicinity of the 
power house or switch yard. Since 
both are located upstream from the 
buckets, it is believed that they wil 
be protected from spray at all dis- 
charges. 

Accompanying photographs show 
the performance of the outlet buckets 
for various discharges both in the 
model and in the prototype. [t's 
apparent that, in general, model and 
prototype operation are similar. How 
ever, certain differences are appareat. 
The model jets are not as thoroughly 
broken up as those in the prototype 
and no spray is visible in the mode. 
This difference, like lack of aeratio® 
on the model spillway face, 's due to 
the fact that surface tension ™ the 
model and that in the prototype ** 
the same, while the forces tending to 
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held Some of this difference is no 
in velo » the larger discharge in 
itermuit ind the remainder, if any, 
} per hr 7 
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“" be due to the greater resistance 
horwist tered the bulkier prototype jet. 
of the During the model tests it was noted 
q, 1 lowering of the tailwater ele- 
tis OO n in the channel below the power 
“ » wil house occurred for all discharges. 
ail d The amount of the reduction de- 
pended on the discharge and on the 
» show figuration of the river bed, which 
are f course varied as the test progressed. 
nti Consequently, comparative figures 
lor model and prototype are not 
tel an available but the fact that an actual 
r. How owering of the tailwater occurred at 


use is confirmation of 
¢ tendency indicated by the model. 

rage tailwater elevation be- 
re the t 7.7. The lowest 





he tests was 1277.7. 

ition during the maxi- 
m spillw lischarge was 1276.3, a 
uct ft. This reduction in 
water trred even though the 
I rge had increased 20,000 





Cross sections of the river bed be- 
low the spillway were made both be- 
fore and after the prototype dis- 
charges and showed that some scour 
had occurred. About 14,400 cu yd of 
material were removed from the 
river bed during the period of the 
tests and deposited further down- 
stream. Model tests to determine 
the depth and extent of the scour 
were made in a sand bed molded to 
the shape of the river channel to a 
scale of 1:100. The sand was spe- 
cially treated and tamped into place so 
that it did not slump under water. 
Because of differences in the material 
composing the river bed in the model 
and prototype, and the limited 





amount of prototype data available, 
it is not possible to make satisfactory 
quantitative comparisons of erosion, 
particularly with respect to time. 
However, Fig. 1 shows the erosion 
produced in the model for a discharge 
of 12,500 cu ft per sec per tunnel, and 
may be compared with Fig. 2, which 
shows erosion in the prototype for a 
discharge of 10,000 cu ft per sec per 
tunnel. The shapes of the eroded 
areas are in general very similar, and 
in both model and prototype the 
deepest erosion occurred some dis- 
tance downstream from the jet lim- 
its. The location of the scour pattern 
for the prototype operation is very 
much like that for the model at 5,000 
cu ft per sec, although the discharge 
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was much closer to that of the model 
test at 12,500 cu ft per sec. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the prototype 
erosion was not as deep as that shown 
in the model at the same point for 
12,500 cu ft per sec. 

Since the model tests were run un- 
til scour ceased, the amount of ma- 
terial moved during the prototype 
tests was a great deal less than that 
indicated by the model tests for the 
same discharge. Consequently the 
deposits in the river bed below the 
eroded area are correspondingly less. 
Also, although the deposit that oc- 
curred in the prototype encroached 
on the tailrace channel, the model 
tests indicated that this material 
would ultimately lodge against the 
right bank, filling the tailrace chan- 
nel completely. 

In examining the details of the ero- 
sion tests, the most significant fea- 
ture of the tests should not be over- 
looked. In spite of the erosion that 
occurred, no material was removed 
from the area adjacent to the struc- 
tures, and in this respect the proto- 
type performance confirmed the 
model tests. 


A careful examination of the linings 
of the tunnels was made after comple- 
tion of the tests. Particular atten- 
tion was given to joints and other ir- 
regularities that .might have offered 
starting points for erosion. Some 
loose material had been washed away 
from joints but there was no damage 
to sound concrete. The tunnel lining 
suffered no damage whatever. A 
thin layer of concrete had been re- 
moved from a very small area in 
bucket No. 2. This layer was appar- 
ently not bonded to the body of con- 
crete below and appeared to be sepa- 
rated from it by a thin layer of lai- 
tance. In contrast, fragments of 
muslin, which was used on the forms 
and had adhered to the concrete, 
were still in place after water had 
passed over them for two hours ata 
velocity of 120 ft per sec. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT AT GRAVELLY 


BEDIENT to the principle of 

“first things first,’’ the pres- 

ent intention of the govern- 
ment is to channel construction 
materials and labor into low-cost 
housing, especially housing for veter- 
ans. This policy is dictated by exist- 
ing critical conditions; but on its 
merits it is a sound one, and in no 
wise at variance with the long-estab- 
lished and often stated policy of 
the Public Buildings Administration, 
namely, that the Government should 
not enter the construction market at 
a time when private industry needs 
the labor and materials. This policy 
was stated while the war was still 
in progress and has been frequently 
reiterated since, both to the press 
and in my testimony last fall before 
the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, which was 
then considering the general building 
program of the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, embodied in H.R. 4276, 
introduced by Chairman Fritz G. 
Lanham of Texas. 

For the present this bill, which 
listed “‘eligible’’ projects throughout 
the continental United States and 
our territories, is being held for fur- 
ther consideration, and an interim 
bill, H.R. 5407, was passed by the 
House on March 18 and at this writ- 
ing is awaiting action by the Senate. 
The public has difficulty in distin 
guishing between authorizations, such 
as were contemplated by H.R. 4276, 
and appropriations, which must be 
sought in separate legislation before 
the Public Buildings Administration 
is empowered to begin actual con- 
struction. The latter we have no de- 
sire to do on a general scale until con- 
ditions in the building industry and 
in the labor market appear favorable. 








Detailed Dr sPitstig 


By W. E. Reync 
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The interim bill, among other pro- 
visions, authorizes for construction 
only the extensions to the Marine 
Hospitals at Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, and authorizes an increase in 
the limit of cost of the West Central 
Heating Plant in the District of 
Columbia. 

The provision of the interim legis- 
lation which is of chief interest to the 
members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers is that portion of 
Section 1 whereby authority would 
be granted ‘‘to establish the limits of 
cost and design new building projects 
where the sites are in Government 
ownership, notwithstanding the fact 
that appropriations for construction 
work shall not have been made.” 

This language would permit the 
Public Buildings Administration to 
embark on an advance planning pro- 
gram for essential federal buildings 
in all parts of the country where sites 
are in Government ownership. 
Architects and engineers could be 
put to work at drawing plans and 
writing specifications, so that a con- 
siderable number of projects could be 
advanced to the point of advertising 
for construction bids. As _ stated, 
these projects would be withheld 
from the market, as federal building 
on a wider scale would not be under- 
taken until it was judged in the na- 
tional interest to do so. 

It will be recalled that in the de- 
pression years before World War II, 
public construction was not effective 
in creating jobs and cushioning our 
economic decline, so recourse was 
had to ‘“‘made work.’ As any mem- 
ber of the ASCE knows, it takes 
many months to design a major fed- 
eral building and produce the final 
working drawings and specifications 
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Point, VA., BuIL_t 1n 1940 


for it. Under previous legislatic: 
such plans and specifications cou! 


not be started until after the Congres: 


had appropriated funds for constr 
tion of the project. 

Under the interim legislatio: 
shelf of completely planned project 
could be accumulated so that 
Public Buildings Administratio: 
would be in a position to start . 
struction without delay wheneve: 
the Congress deemed this expedient 
and appropriated the  necessar 
funds. 

The Public Buildings Administra 
tion intends to employ private archi 
tects and engineers on a portion oi 
its proposed pre-planning program 
It is judged unwise to build up s 
large organization of architects and 
engineers in Washington, most 
whom must be dismissed when th 
work load is past. A better publ 
policy is to distribute the federal ex 
penditure for designing and planning 
among architects and _ engineers 
throughout the country and not con 
centrate it on a Washington payroll 

Contracts will be negotiated wit 
local architects for full architectural 
services, including engineering, up | 
the point of advertising for constru 
tion bids. It is not contemplated that 
the large architectural firms excl 
sively will be engaged; the smaller 
and younger firms, if qualified, w! 
have their share of the work 
when the Congress passes the inter 
legislation. Under the form o! 
tract that is now being drafted 
Public Buildings Administration pr 
poses to pay the private architect 
portion of his fee as certaim success" 
steps in the preparation of the | 
are completed. This procedure ¥ 


tl sine 


ease his financial burdet 


th 
ne 














aid not have to carry the entire 
+ of production as he would if his 


were withheld until his work was 


a 
jet 
finished :, : 
lo assist the private architects and 
ers, the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration has in preparation a 
manuals that will be avail- 


engi 


seTics s : a 
ble to the two professions. These 
manuals will state the Public Build- 


ings Administration’s standards and 
recommendations for the design of 
federal buildings and their equip- 
ment, based upon many years of ex- 
perience not only in designing and 
constructing, but im repairing and 
managing federal buildings. All these 
manuals have been drafted and are 
being reviewed for technical 
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accuracy and edited for clarity of Wark DEPARTMENT BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C., CoMPLETED IN 1941 
statement. It is expected that they Designed by Supervising Architect's Office, Aided by Two Consulting Architects-—William 
will begin to appear during this pres- Dewey Foster and Gilbert Stanley Underwood (Mr. Underwood Is Now Supervising 
ent vear of 1946. The list of titles Architect, Public Buildings Administration) 


is as follows 
Drawing Requirements (Architectural, Field Quarters for the Immigration and that the tenants prefer and that the 
ctural, Mechanical) Naturalization Service Public Buildings Administration rec 
These manuals will not “freeze’’ ommends in post offices, courthouses, 
design and construction, or entangle "4 other federal buildings. Sine: 
the professions in red tape. On the architecture and engineering are con 
contrary, the manuals will provide tantly changing and progressing, it 


Procedural Instructions for Contract 
Architects 

Architectural Planning and Design 

Specifications and Estimates 





Mechanical and Electrical Engineeri : , 
aie eS al Engineering the information necessary to enable planned that the manuals will be 
project Site Planning and Landscape Architec- the professions to do business with amended frequently to keep pace with 
hat | on the Government more easily and sat- all sound advances. The Public 
tice ted States Post Offices isfactorily. They will state the mini- Buildings Administration intends to 
art Post Office Garages mum standards that must be met in Operate very closely with contract 
oat United States Courts construction and equipment and will architects and render them every aid 


it can devise, based on experience to 


tal 


explain in detail the special require- 





















per paint : ; ‘ 
” : prec 3: tn Mexaanay! 7 woeancl ments of the various departments ™ake their work for the government 
hove and agencies. Sample plans will be simpler and productive of the finest 
sieaiate Juarters for the Federal Bureau of included to illustrate the typical ar- buildings that available funds will 
e ar vestigation rangements and relationships of space Permut. ‘ 
rtion Several general considerations will 
rogram influence the design of new federal 
"y* buildings. The first is adaptability. 
cts ; Few government agencies stay put 
nost during the life of a building. They 
hen the shrink, they expand, they move out. 
r publi The contract architects and engi- 
feral €3 neers must design buildings with all 
sJanning possible adaptability. Permanent 
ngineets partitions should be kept to a mini- 
not mum. 
payroll The second point is capability of 
ed wit extension. The plans must antici 






pate future additions, to be built 
horizontally if the land is cheap, ver- 
tically in congested areas where land 
is costly. 


tectura 


The third consideration is more 
frequent resort to block buildings. 
The advances in air-conditioning, 
illumination, and acoustical engineer 
ing will make it profitable to con 
struct buildings without wings ort 
courts. The inside areas are cheap 
to build and quite acceptable for 
files, storage, and certain types ol 
working space. Not all buildings 
should be so constructed, but the 
st CenrraL Heatinc PLant, WASHINGTON, D.C. plan should have greater application 
Contract for Completion Let in February 1946 than it has had in the past 
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Disposal Plant to Alleviate Boston Harbor 


Nuisance 


I. Exwsting Facilities to Be Used in Primary Treatment 


By Kart R. Kennison, M. ASCE 


Curer Encrneer, Metropouiran District Water Suppty Commission, Boston, Mass. 


HE sewage treatment plant of 
| the Boston South Metropolitan 
District at Nut Island, Quincy, 
Mass., is the first of a number of 
sewerage projects of the Metropolitan 
District Water Supply Commission 
on which the Massachusetts State 
Legislature has given the go-ahead 
signal. 

Effect of the new project will be to 
improve conditions in Boston Har- 
bor, a natural recreational area for 
the forty or more cities and towns in 
metropolitan Boston. The harbor 
receives on the average a discharge 
of over 250,000,000 gal of raw sewage 
daily. For a number of years there 
has been agitation for the improve- 
ment of this condjtion. 


THREE MAIN SEWAGE OUTLEIS 


The situation is indicated on the 
harbor plan, Fig. 1, which shows 
the inner harbor confined west of 
the 3-mile-wide entrance between the 
peninsula of Hull on the southeast 
and Deer Island on the northwest. 
The shores on the inner side of Nan- 
tasket, in Hingham, Weymouth, 
Houghs Neck, Quincy, Squantum, 
Dorchester, South Boston, East Bos- 
ton, Winthrop, and along some of the 
islands, are generously lined with 


bathing beaches on which many of 
these municipalities have spent a 
improve- 


considerable amount for 


W ITHIN a short distance of some 
of the most popular beaches along 
Boston Harbor, vast amounts of un- 
treated sewage are dumped into the 
tidal waters. To eliminate the hazard 
to public health a new treatment works 
will soon be under construction. De- 
tails of the new plant were described by 
Mr. Kennison before the recent meet- 
ing of the Sanitary Engineering Dii- 
sion. A second part of the paper, 
dealing with the disposal of solids, will 
appear in the May issue. 


ments. The three main sewage out- 
lets are as follows: 

1. The Moon Island outlet of the 
old main drainage system of the City 
of Boston. This is located about in 
the center of the inner harbor and 
within one to three miles of some of 
the most populous beaches. Here 
the raw sewage is discharged only on 
the outgoing tide. Otherwise condi- 
tions would be much worse, and would 
long ago have become intolerable. 

2. The Deer Island outlet of the 
North Metropolitan system. The dis- 
charge here is continuous, but into 
President Roads, the main channel 
entering Boston harbor. This chan- 
nel is over 60 ft deep and, except on 
the incoming tide, the outlets dis- 
charge through it toward the broad 
expanse of the outer harbor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 





PRESENT PLANT at Nut Istanp Consists or A RacK House WHERE LARGER SOLIDS ARE 
REMOVED FROM THE SEWAGE 





3. The Nut Island outlet of the 
South Metropolitan sewer. Hep 
also the discharge is continuoy 
Although the two outfalls in ordj 
use extend about 6,000 ft off 
the point of discharge is still about 
three miles from the outer harbor 
and as near to some of the beaches as 
the Moon Island outlet. 


PARTIAL TREATMENT CHOSEN 


The State Department of Public 
Health has spearheaded the investi. 
gations of harbor conditions made 
over the last 10 years. In spite of the 
fact that grease and other floating 
matter characteristic of sewage fre. 
quently reach the bathing beaches, it 
has concluded that the great dilution, 
fortunately possible in Boston Har. 
bor, permits a natural purification 
by oxidation of the organic matter, 
In fact, the harbor waters have con- 
tained oxygen in not less than 57% 
saturation. This makes a high degree 
of purification unnecessary. 

In 1941 and in 1945 the State 
Legislature appropriated $15,000,000 
for the design and construction of the 
following projects: (1) A sewage 
treatment plant and appurtenant 
works at the Nut Island outlet of the 
South Metropolitan trunk sewer. 
(2) An extension to Deer Island of a 
North Metropolitan relief sewer re 
cently completed as far as East 
Boston, and a sewage treatment 
plant (design only) and appurtenant 
works at the Deer Island outlet. (3) 
Conduits and other works to correct 
conditions of pollution along Alewile 
Brook in an area tributary to the 
North Metropolitan system. () 
Conduits and other works to provide 
relief from storm overflows into the 
Charles River Basin from the South 
Metropolitan side. (5) Conduits and 
other works to provide reliel from 
storm overflows into the Charles Kiver 
Basin from the North Metropoutal 
side. 


NUT ISLAND WORKS 


A flow diagram of the Nut Island 
Sewage Treatment Plant at the out 
let of the South Metropolitan sew° 
is shown in Fig. 2. This plant s 
signed to remove floating solids ane 
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INTO THE BLUE WATERS OF BostoN HARBOR FLOWS RAW SEWAGE FROM Nut ISLAND OUTLETS 


crease; to reduce the amount of sus- 
pended solids (to such an extent as 
can be economically done in sedi- 
mentation tanks of about a 1'/,-hour 
detention period, at the design rate 
f flow, preceded by about 20 minutes 

eration); to materially reduce 
bacterial pollution of the harbor and 
shore waters by chlorination of the 
effluent during the recreational sea- 
son: to digest the sludge and utilize 
the gas therefrom for low-lift pumping 
and other plant needs; and to dis- 


outfall pipe to tidewater facing the 
outer harbor, across the deep channel 
from the Deer Island outlet of the 
North Metropolitan trunk sewer. 
The plan also contains an optional 
provision for unwatering a small 
portion, not over 10%, of the di- 
gested sludge to allow its recovery 
as low-grade fertilizing mulch. This 
last provision is in the nature of an 
experiment anticipating needs of the 
Parks Division of the Metropolitan 
District Commission and. also of 


FEATURES OF DESIGN 


he present trunk sewer termi- 


. two parallel channels ori- 
gir inte led as sand catchers, 
Dt etiect ‘ ind not now used as 


such. The design of the new works 
lakes advantage of the existence of 


these s itchers by using the 
Wester s a bypass during con- 
struct breaking into the other 
ap extent as is necessary 


influent and return the 
esign also utilizes the 


existing outfalls for the discharge of 
the plant effluent and includes the 
construction of diffusers over the sub- 
merged outlets of the two main out- 
falls. Other existing facilities to be 
used include two vertical boilers in 
excellent condition, served by a chim- 
ney 100 ft high; control gates and 
other equipment. 

Design rate of the Nut Island 
plant is 112 mgd, from a contributing 


the conclusion drawn from the report 
of the board of consultants being 
that this long trunk sewer will con- 
tinue to serve for a more or less in- 
definite period and that any future ad- 
ditional needs of the South Metro- 
politan area can be taken care of 
more economically by a relief diver- 
sion through the North Metropolitan 
system to the outlet at Deer Island. 
The present average rate of sewage 
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Fic. 1] 


population of 900,000. The maxi- 
mum rate used in the design is 300 
mgd, this being the limiting capacity 
of the existing trunk sewer. Plans 
for the future do not contemplate 
any enlargement of this main feeder, 


PLAN OF DisposaL FACILITIZS IN BostoN HARBOR AREA 


flow is about 95 mgd from a contrib 
uting population of 700,000. The 
normal dry weather, or summer, rate 
of flow, corresponding to the design 
rate of 112 mgd, is expected to be 
about 90 mgd. 
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: i reqi 
For about 2'/, years, composite dependence on any other offshore 1'/,in. On that account they might drat 
24-hour samples have been taken, outlet. It is also necessary to place better be called medium racks thay not 
usually every 8 or 9 days, and ana- themain emergency spillway crestlow coarse racks. This spacing is é&. satis 
lyzed with the assistance of the State enough so that it can operate effec- signed to increase the removal of rags also 
Department of Public Health. These tively as a plant bypass without at this point and thereby to lessen the sing 
samples indicate that the suspended backing up the sewage to excessive difficulty that might be caused by in V; 
solids vary ordinarily from about 100 heights in the trunk sewer. clogging of the grit-collecting mech- extr 
to 300 ppm. The weighted average These two necessities are met by in- anism with such material. Ther clusi 
of these figures is about 165 ppm, in- _ stalling in each of seven bays on the are two of these medium racks, one reac] 
cluding about 40 fixed, and the de- spillway crest a tide gate. Each gate in each of the approaches to the man 
sign computations are based on 0.2 lb is a thin steel shutter with a 5.75-ft waterway that feeds the grit channels the : 
of suspended solids per capita per span and a height of only about 2 ft. (Fig. 2). large 
day, or a total design sate of 180,000 This shutter swings ason a hinge in the There is no provision in the design Th 
Ib, and 140,000 Ib at present. Samples bottom of the access grooves. Its for complete mechanical handling of charg 
analyzed for a limited period showed upper edge is rounded to form asup- the material removed from thes of th 
a B.O.D. varying ordinarily from plementary crest such that extremely racks, since it is believed .that in any racks 
about 75 to 300 ppm. high rates of flow can be divided, a event some manual sorting will be use s] 
By taking off from a point in one part going over the upper crest. required at this point. Material 1s but v 
of the old sand catchers and returning th ‘ dropped on a sorting table from which The 1 
the effluent to the same location, it is RACKS AHEAD OF GRIT REMOVAL : tin cans, bottles, rubber balls, and any these 
possible to construct a bypass of the The Nut Island design provides other material that should not be sett harg 


entire plant by means of an emer- 
gency spillway at this point. From 
this spillway, existing outfalls dis- 
charge the settled effluent directly 
to tidewater about 6,000 ft offshore. 
Thus the sewage level is sensitive to 
tidal fluctuations as well as to vari- 
ations in friction loss with changes in 
the rate of flow. 


DESIGN OF SPILLWAY CREST 


It is necessary to anticipate the 
possibility of occasional extreme high 
tides coincident with high rates of 
flow, which would indicate a high 
spillway level, limited only by the 
economical height to which the sedi- 
mentation basins and their overflows 
can be raised. This limit has been 
set to allow the maximum rate, 300 
mgd, to be put through the plant and 
discharged through the existing out- 
falls at high tide, with a minimum of 


for mechanically cleaned racks of a 
type similar to those used in New 
York’s Manhattan grit chamber. 
This consists of a battery of slender 
rods which are somewhat flexible 
and are supported and spaced by the 
teeth on the rakes. The advantage of 
this design is that the rakes operate 
from the downstream side in such a 
way as to eliminate any tendency to 
jam the material either at the bottom 
or at the top of the effective waterway 
opening. With this type of rack, it is 
not considered necessary to have any 
preliminary coarse hand-cleaned rack. 
However, space is provided for the 
removal by hand of any bulky ob- 
jects that are churned around by the 
teeth but fail to be lifted. 

Although these racks are placed 
ahead of the grit channels and take 
the place of the ordinary coarse rack, 
the clear space between rods is only 


through the works can be removed 
manually. Also rags and other such 
material can be dropped into wells 1 
the floor in the path of jets of sewage 
effluent, which will carry them along 
in sluicing lines and return them to 
the sewage flow after bypassing the 
grit channels. 























GRIT REMOV: AL 


The design for the grit-removal 
mechanism includes six parallel chan 
nels 80 ft long and 10'/, ft wide, with 
collectors of standard type that ser: ve 
the material from the downstream © 
the upstream end and elevate it to 4 
cross conveyor. The grit W: shing 
and storage tower at one side of the 
building contains two units of the 1 
type, fed by a screw conveyor made 
reversible in order to permit Us- 
either washer. The washed ™ ate 
rial is carried by bucket elevator” 


nd col 
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, 75-cu yd storage bin near the top 


5 { the tower. Provision is made for 
> joading trucks at the ground level 
from the tank hopper, also for agi- 
tating the stored, washed grit to 
facilitate its removal from the hopper. 
nsted COMMINUTORS AND FINE RACKS 
: \ sluice gate at the entrance to 
each grit channel provides selective 
eration. Ordinarily only two or 
three of these channels will be in use, 
but sometimes four—when the rate of 
fow exceeds 140 mgd. At the outlet 
ends of each of the three channels 
slected for ordinary use two 36-in. 
comminutors are installed, making 
six in all. Provision is made for un- 
watering each comminutor separately 
for maintenance purposes, but the 
two opposite-hand units will always 
be operated in parallel whenever the 
contributing grit channel is in use. 
Two comminutors are used in each 
-hannel because a single unit would 
require greater fluctuation in the hy- 
ey might irqulic gradients involved and would 
cks than not fit into the rest of the design as 
g is de- satisfactorily as do the two units; 
al of rags also because the size and cost of 
essen the single units were considered excessive 
aused by in view of the difficulties in securing 
ng mech- extreme shaft rigidity. The con- 
There clusion to use twin machines was 
acks, one reached in spite of the fact that the 
s to the manufacturer is willing to guarantee 
channels the satisfactory performance of the 
larger units. 
he design rhe other three grit channels dis- 
ndling of charge through fine racks. These are 
ym these i the same type as the medium 
at in any racks at the head of the works and 
g will be use slender rods of the same diameter, 
laterial 1s but with only a '/>-in. clear spacing. 
om which rhe material raked from the rods of 
s, and any these fine racks is automatically dis- 
ot be sent charged into wells below the floor 
- removed level and into the path of jets of 
ther such sewage effluent in much the same 
to wells if Way as that from the medium racks. 
of sewage In other words, all the material 
nem along sluced from all the racks is emptied 
n them to mto the sewage flow ahead of the 


assing the 


omminutors, the design being based 
m the capacity of this equipment 
‘0 satisiactorily handle the screen- 


n 


ngs irom the entire six-channel flow. 


-removal 

‘allel chat MAIN LOW-LIFT PUMPS 

wide, with _The four main low-lift pumps take 
hat scrape ieir suction from a sump in the base- 
nstream to nent which is baffled to minimize 
ate it to4 Hort circuiting or pocketing in cor- 
t washing rs, where solids might settle out 
side of the né collect. In this sump the normal 
s of the yg epth of sewage is 8.25 ft, and the net 
eyor made “a ol the sewage surface is about 
mit us? @ nS sa it; ‘nd in operation this sump 
hed mate m always be connected to at least 
»levator { WO of the oTit 


channels, having a 
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surface area of about 840 sq ft each. 
Operation is designed to maintain a 
fairly constant level in the sump. 
An emergency bypass direct from the 
sump to the main effluent conduit is 
controlled by a 6- by 6-ft sluice gate. 
During such emergency bypassing, 
a great deal of the most objectionable 
floating matter would be removed by 
the continued operation of the me- 
dium racks, grit channels, and fine 
racks—with temporary storage of 
the screenings. 


VENTURI METER FOR INFLUENT 


Discharge lines from the pumps 
converge into the influent conduit, 
which contains a venturi meter of 
special design, in which all pie- 
zometer connections are on the sides 
and none on either the top (where 
they would tend to be fouled with 
grease or other light material) or the 
bottom (where they would tend to 
become clogged with heavy mate- 
rial). The upstream approach is 10 
ft in diameter, and its battery of 
piezometer connections is contained in 
a single bronze plate on one side 
only, it being considered unnecés- 
sary to have dual connections, one 
on each side. Access for flushing or 
rodding is provided by a well of 54-in. 
diameter. The throat is 5 ft in 
diameter, cofhpletely metal lined for 
accuracy, and containing a battery 
of piezometer connections on each 
side. The registration obtained from 
the float wells is transmitted elec- 
trically. 

Design provisions for pre-aeration 
include four parallel channels 167 ft 
long, 21 ft wide, and normally 14'/, 
ft deep. These channels branch off 
at right angles from the east side of 
the influent conduit. A cross channel 
at the discharge end is also equipped 
for aeration so that the sewage con- 
tinues.to be well agitated right up to 


the time it enters an influent conduit 
distributing to the sedimentation 
tanks. Control of the flow to and 
from the aeration channels is by 
means of a multiplicity of small, 
light-weight, low-head gates which 
are of the so-called irrigation type, 
and which are easy to handle. These 
gates are of sufficient capacity to 
discharge the maximum of 300 mgd 
distributed in all four channels. 

To obtain flexibility in operation, 
there are two sluice gates halfway 
through the cross channel at the ap- 
proach end, which, when closed, 
divert the entire discharge through 
the first two of fhe four channels. 
The gates at the ends of these two 
channels are in two lifts instead of one, 
to double their capacity as required 
when the flow is thus confined to two 
channels. Furthermore, at the en- 
trance end of these two channels there 
are only three instead of four sets of 
gates, giving only three-quarters of 
the gate area, so that with all four 
channels in use the additional loss of 
head through the reduced number of 
gates on the first two channels just 
offsets the loss of head through the 
sluice-gate openings in the approach 
cross channel leading to the latter two. 

Aeration channels are of standard 
design, providing aeration through 
pipes with headers and diffusers 
which can be removed bodily with- 
out the necessity for unwatering. 
Provision is made at two points along 
each of the four aeration channels so 
that baffle logs can be inserted at any 
elevation if and as required to break 
up any tendency to longitudinal 
short-circuiting. The detention pe- 
riod is 20 minutes at the design rate of 
112 mgd, and a little over a half hour 
at 70 mgd. The air capacity pro- 
vided will give 0.1 cu ft of air per gal- 
lon of sewage treated for a flow of 144 
mgd. 




















Missouri River Basin Development 
Coordinated Plan as Approved by Congress 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL, 
ROM its headwaters at Three 
Forks in Montana to its union 
with the Mississippi near St. 

Louis, the Missouri River is the long- 

est single river in the United States. 

In many other respects it is unique. 

It is subject to great variations in 


discharge—from 4,000 to 900,000 cu 
ft per sec at its mouth. The area 
drained is about one-sixth of the 


United States and includes a 
of climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions. In the upper 
reaches of the basin there is not 
enough water for crops without ir- 


entire 
great variety 


rigation, while in the lower river 
valley there is often entirely too 
much water, as residents of areas 


subject to flooding well know. 
PROBLEM OF CONTROL 


To put it simply, the problem of 
control in the Missouri River Valley in- 
cludes every condition from drought 
to flood. The flocds can be con- 
trolled and the droughts alleviated 
when and if the comprehensive plan 
by Congress is accom- 
plished. Such accomplishment will 
require the joimt efforts of several 
federal agencies and many state and 
local agencies, and at best—assuming 
adequate funds for expeditious con- 
struction—will not be completed 
much short of a decade hence. 

Approval of the comprehensive 
plan became official when the Omni- 
bus Flood Control Bill for 1944 was 
signed by the President on December 
22, 1944. Thus enacted into Public 


appr ved 


By Devsert B. Freeman, M. ASCE 
Corps or Encrneers, U.S. Army; 


Law 534, were basic elements of the 
Corps of Engineers’ “Pick Plan” and 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s “Sloan 
Plan."" The Pick Plan was primarily 
a flood control plan, but provided 
many corollary benefits for other pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the Sloan 
Plan was primarily an irrigation 
plan, although it likewise provided 
other related benefits. 


POLICY ESTABLISHED 


Before the two plans were co- 
ordinated and approved by Congress, 
there was much discussion of them 
by the public. This inevitably led 
to some honest questions and differ- 
ences of opinion. These discussions 
and questions served to bring out for 
critical scrutiny and analysis every 
feature of the two plans in question. 
During these discussions, there was 
actually only one fundamental point 
of conflict, and that was a conflict 
of interests (not of agencies) regard- 
ing the priority of use of the water to 
be regulated by the proposed reser- 
voirs. This was a matter that could 
not be settled by the two agencies 
because it involved a question of 
Congressional policy which at that 
time had not been established. Ac- 
tually, the coordination of the engi- 
neering features of the two plans was 
an easy matter and was done in less 
than two days’ time in October 1944, 
after Congress indicated the policy it 
intended to follow as to priority of 
use of water originating in the arid and 
semi-arid portions of the basin. 
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The report showing the results 
this conference in Omaha was sub 
mitted jointly to the Chief of Eng 
neers and to the Commissioner "7 SI 
Reclamation, who in turn submit. P 
it with their approval to the Secres tary 
of War and to the Secretary of th. 
Interior. The Omnibus Flood (yp. 
trol Bill of 1944 then approved th. 
two plans as coordinated by this 
report (Senate Document 247). Thy 
bill was enacted into Public Law 5% 
and approved by the President o wil 


f 





December 22, 1944. That was the 
first ste al of the plan {or 
Congress. Congress next authorize 


appropriations to initiate the plan 
HIGHLIGHTS OF PLAN 


The overall plan provides for th age 
construction of a total of 105 reser. rule 


voirs scattered throughout the basis, stor 
five of which are on the main stem na\ 
of the Missouri River above Siow fica 
City, with an aggregate gross storag TeS€ 
capacity of approximately 80 million the 


acre-ft, and a series of levees along ope 
each side of the main stem of th and 
river between Sioux City and th 
mouth (near St. Louis). The est- 
mated cost for the ultimate « viou 
complishment of all these structures 
is approximately one billion fv 
hundred million dollars. This is th resp 
biggest single program of basin m- eset 
provement ever to be approvel D 

under any flood control act. Weat Dose 
truly on the threshold of a new em that 
of development in this great Midde- la 
western area. It would be well ® pow 
examine the law to see what speci in th 
provisions have actually been 


to execute and administer the plan 

First, with regard to policy matter: enc 
the law states that it is the policy i ther 
Congress to recognize the mtcress t 
and rights of the states in determin rng busi 
the development of the watersheds : 
within their borders, and likem® of Ag 
their interests and rights m wat Feder 
utilization and control. This & and 1 


tablishes a policy of coordination ® ae 
tween the federal government ane at 
states in the planning and execu” 
of these projects. 

Second, with regard to po ic) 
the law states: 

“The use for navigation, 
nection with the operation and 
tenance of such works herein 
ized for construction, of waters aris 
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ing wholly ot partly west 
‘y-eighth meridian shall be 
use aS does not conflict 
eneficial consumptive use, 
future, in States lying 
partly west of the ninety- 
idian, of such waters for 
municipal, stock water, 
mining, or industrial pur- 


This means that the area lying 
hiy west of a line passing through 
Sioux City, lowa (the existing head of 
awigation of the authorized 9-ft 
|), is deemed to have priority 
for water for irrigation, domes- 
tock, mining, and industrial 


RESPONSIBILITY DELEGATED 


Now what does the law provide 
with respect to the division of re- 
sponsibility in the execution and ad- 
ministration of the projects in the 


inst, with respect to the Secretary of 

rhe is charged with the responsi- 
bility for determining reservoir stor- 
ave capacities and for prescribing 
rules and regulations for the use of 
storage allocated for flood control or 
navigation. The law also speci- 
fically authorizes the Secretary, in 
reservoir areas under the control of 
the War Department, to construct, 
operate, and maintain public park 
and recreational facilities. This au- 
thority regarding public park and 
recreational facilities he did not pre- 
viously have. 

Second, with respect to the Secretary 
of the Interior, he is charged with the 
responsibility for determining the 
reservoir capacities for irrigation in 
the reservoirs utilized for that pur- 
pose. Furthermore, the law states 
that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall transmit and dispose of such 
power and energy as is not required 
in the actual operation of all projects 
under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department in such manner as to 
encourage the most widespread use 
thereof at the lowest possible rates 
to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles. 

J hurd, with respect to the Secretary 
6} Agriculture, the law provides that 
Federal investigations of watersheds 
aid measures for runoff and water- 
flow retardation and soil-erosion pre- 
vention on watersheds shall be under 
the jurisdiction of, and shall be 
prosecuted by, the Department of 
Agriculture, under the direction of 
the Secretary f Agriculture. 
age vin respect to the Federal 
oe agearag ion, the law specifies 

~~ “ie rate schedules set up by the 
escrelary the Interior on War 


Department projects shall be subject 
to the confirmation and approval of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The preceding discussion is a brief 
summary of some of the specific pro- 
visions of the law relating to the re- 
sponsibilities of the various major 
federal agencies concerned with the 
development of the plan. However, 
it cannot be assumed that there are 
no problems of coordination. Even 
with specific definition of respon- 
sibility, there is always need for a 
certain amount of coordination. This 
applies within a single organization 
as well as between organizations. 
With this need in mind, a coordi- 
nating group has been set up. This 
group is called the Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee and was 
created for the purpose of effecting 
the complete coordination of plan- 
ning, construction, and administra- 
tion for the Missouri River basin’s 
multiple-purpose development pro- 
gram as authorized by Public Law 
No. 534. (See article by R. C. 
Crawford in CrviL ENGINEERING for 
February 1946, p. 64, for the organi- 
zation of this committee.) 

So far the Committee’s activities 
have been largely confined to the co- 
ordination of planning activities. 
However, some construction funds 
have been appropriated by Congress 
and construction work has already 
commenced on some of the projects in 
the plan. This point should be borne 
in mind: no benefits will actually ac- 
crue from the plan until the projects 
are constructed and put in operation. 


SPECIFIC BENEFITS EXPECTED 


What are some of the specific bene- 
fits of the plan? They are many and 
widespread. To summarize briefly, 
some of them are: 

Flood Control. One million five 
hundred thousand acres of fertile farm 
land along the main stem of the 
Missouri River between Sioux City 
and the mouth will be protected. 
In addition, protection will be given 
to the cities of Sioux City and Council 
Bluffs, lowa; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; and 
about 50 other municipalities along 
the main stem. There will also be 
local flood protection downstream 
from each of the reservoirs in the 
basin. This will result in increased 
security for agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. 

Irrigation. Irrigated lands that 
now are short of water will be given 
an added supply; also storage will 
be available to irrigate another 4'/; 
million acres. This will enhance agri- 
culture, particularly in the northern 
and western parts of the basin. 
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Navigation. By holding back the 
destructive waters during flood sea- 
sons, when the water is neither 
needed nor wanted downstream, and 
permitting its release at a uniform 
rate later during the low-water sea- 
son, navigation on both the Missouri 
and the Mississippi rivers will be 
enhanced and stabilized. 

Power. The large amount of head 
that will be created at the dams by 
the conservation and storage of 
water in the reservoirs, together with 
the releases of stored water through 
the dams in connection with opera- 
tion for flood control and irrigation, 
navigation and sanitation, will be 
available for the development of 
large quantities of hydroelectric 
power. It is estimated that the 
power potentialities of the system 
of reservoirs, operated for the pri- 
mary purposes for which they will be 
constructed, would permit the ulti- 
mate generation of approximately 10 
billion kwhr per year. This inciden- 
tally is roughly equivalent to the peak 
annual output of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority system during the 
War. This abundance of power, 
which can be generated as a by- 
product of the primary functions of 
the reservoirs, should be an effective 
stimulant to the economic develop- 
ment of the basin. 

Domestic Water Supply and Sanita- 
tion. Storage in the numerous re- 
servoirs will supply urgently needed 
water for drinking purposes and sani- 
tation. Many communities in the 
basin are now suffering from a lack 
of drinking water. A more depend- 
able water supply will be assured 
along the main stem to cities on the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. 

Recreation and Wildlife. Facilities 
will be provided at reservoirs for 
public fishing, hunting, boating, and 
parks. Fish and game preserves will 
be set up. 

Finally, but not of least impor- 
tance, the accomplishment of this 
plan will, by stabilizing and expand- 
ing agriculture, encouraging civic 
enterprise, and creating new com- 
merce and industry, mean a new and 
expanding era of economic develop- 
ment for the entire Missouri River 
basin and contiguous areas. 

It is not necessary to remind engi- 
neers of the complex engineering 
problems that still lie ahead before 
all these benefits can be realized. 
They are varied and many. How- 
ever, with the continued and able as- 
sistance of private engineering firms 
and consultants, federal agencies 
stand ready to construct these proj- 
ects as fast as the necessary funds 
are made available by Congress. 











What Can Be Done About Traffic Congestion? 


Traffic Engineering and Enforcement Methods 


By Ropert A. MItrcHeti 


Curer, Bureau or Trarric ENGINEERING, City oF PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


RAFFIC congestion is a serious 

problem in practically every 

city in the country. City offi- 
cials, lulled to sleep by the reported 
great decrease in motor vehicles due 
to breakdowns and age during war- 
time, failed to prepare for the sudden 
increase in traffic after V-J Day. 
Street systems in most cities are not 
‘“‘keyed’’ to the traffic demand be- 
cause of lack of proper traffic regula- 
tions, half-hearted enforcement of 
what regulations are in effect, and 
improper use of traffic control equip- 
ment. 

Some communities are planning 
new facilities such as highways and 
off-street parking areas to relieve the 
burden on the present street system. 
The majority, however, are trying to 
“muddle” through with what they 
have at hand. Methods that have 
been developed by city traffic engi- 
neers to relieve congestion on the 
present street system of some cities 
can be followed by other communities 
to advantage 

The use of one-way streets, for in- 





Pryce sage ad of street traffic is a 
major problem confronting cities. 
As a matter of fact, a recent poll con- 
ducted by the City Planning Division 
of ASCE revealed that it is the No. 1 
problem that must be solved to prevent 
urban decentralization. Seeking meas- 
ures to alleviate the situation, this Dtiv1- 
ston arranged a joint session with the 
Highway Division at the Society's 
Annual Meeting in New York. The 
resulting symposium gives experts’ 
analyses of the component parts of the 
problem. The first installment ap- 
peared in the April issue. The second 
followed in May; and these two articles 
complete the series. 


stance, has been effective for several 
reasons. A street on which all the 
vehicular traffic moves in one direc- 
tion has more capacity than the same 
street when vehicles move in oppos- 
ing directions. The movement in one 
direction is easier for the driver, re- 
duces the conflict caused by left turns 
and permits the operation of a traffic- 
signal system with almost perfect 


| ? ie" 


Trarric ENGINEERING Has ReMovep PARKED CARS FROM FILBERT STREET, PHILA- 


DELPHIA, AND PROVIDED 


MARKINGS AND ISLANDS 
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coordination at any predetermine 
speed. Washington, Detroit, ap) 
Philadelphia are only some of th 
cities where one-way streets hay 
been effective in relieving traffic qp. 
gestion. 

Where traffic signals are in oper, 
tion, much improvement can jy 
effected by reducing the cycle leng) 
and proportioning the signal phass 
more in line with the splits in trafiy 
volume. Cycles 40 to 50 seconds 
long are used successfully in a number 
of cities, but many authorities ar 
still skeptical of such short cycles 
Better coordination of existing signals 
through interconnection, and th 
supervisory help of a master cop. 
troller, will naturally speed up trafix 

Proper installation, operation, and 
maintenance of coordinated trafic 
signal systems in congested areas t 
supplant police-officer control at inde. 
pendent corners has done much to im 
prove traffic conditions and also pr 
vide more economical control. Pre 
requisite for such a signal systes 
may be found in the Manual on Un 
form Traffic Control Devices for Siree 
and Highways published by the Jot 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Cor 
trol Devices. The actual timing 
such a system should be left to: ‘ 
traffic engineer or one experienced 1 
such matters. 

Properly designed and located tra 
fic islands can relieve congestion 2 
several ways. Such islands in wit 
streets are places where pedestriats Fy 
can stop in safety, thus reducing the 
pedestrian clearance period required 
and providing more time for vehicular 
movement. At street-car loading 
points, they help eliminate the deiys ‘he 


occasioned when motorists must stop and { 
while pedestrians are boarding © Cials 
leaving street cars. Where the roa auth 
way area is large, particularly at © redux 
tersections, they can be used ' Th 
channelize vehicular traffic, thus © prope 
creasing delays due to conflicts # ers 
the indecision of drivers. . fi 
The measures just mentionee, ™ an as 
tion, | 


gether with such things as the mal 
ing of traffic lanes, elimination e ist 
turning movements, the establs 
ment of truck routes, proper *s*"* of visj 


of routes, use of standard trafhi be Mass | 
trol equipment, and adjustmes) © in sma 
transit facilities, can be helpi ® autom 
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[sLANDS CHANNELIZE TRAFFIC AT A DIFFICULT INTERSECTION 


relieving congestion. However, with- 
out building new facilities, a major 
improvement can only be obtained by 
making more street space available. 
This can be done by the elimination 
or better regulation of curb parking, 
and by prohibiting loading and un- 
loading during the peak hours of 
traffic demand. 

Rare is the merchant who doesn’t 
believe that traffic congestion in front 
of his store means better business. 
This belief has been responsible, 
probably more than any other one 
thing, for the clogging of streets with 
parked cars in the business districts 
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. all but a few cities in the country. 

he influence exerted by merchants 
and their assi ciations on public offi- 
cials continues to prevent traffic 
auth mites from doing a major job of 
reducing congestion. 

This belief of merchants might be 
Proper i! the majority of their custom- 


rs used automobiles and then could 
ind parking space at the curb within 
é reasonable distance of their destina- 
tion, but the facts indicate that such 
t- th se. In larger cities, it is 
~w known that the great majority 
* Visitors to the business district use 


Mass transp 
In Smaller « 
automobiles 


rtation facilities. Even 
ninunities, where private 
predominate, there is 





only enough curb space to take care 
of a small percentage of the vehicles 
in use even if it were all available. 


PHILADELPHIA SURVEY 


Such facts were found in a recent 
curb parking and shopping survey in 
a 64-block area of Philadelphia’s 
central business district. The find- 
ings are applicable to many cities and 
are as follows: 

1. Between 8:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. there were under 14,000 ve- 
hicles parked both legally and illegally 
at the curb. These cars carried less 
than 24,000 persons, or a little over 
3% of the more than 726,000 persons 
who come into the central business 
district during a typical weekday. 

2. An analysis of the reasons for 
which the occupants of these parked 
cars came to the district is given in 
Fig. 1. 

3. Of the group who gave business 
as the reason for parking in the dis- 
trict, over 12% were the store owners 
themselves. The complete break- 
down is shown in Fig. 2. 

4. Over 78% of the cars were 
parked for less than one hour, yet 
the 3% that were parked over five 
hours took up 18% of the curb space 
available. 

5. The results of interviews with 
shoppers in the stores in the area 
indicated the means of transportation 
they used in reaching the business 
area. See Fig. 3 for results. 
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A Breakdown of 70% of All Parkers in 
Philadelphia Survey 
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6. Of the shoppers using private 
automobiles, 26% parked their cars 
in the street. Thus, less than 3°% of 
the total number of shoppers parked 
their cars at the curb. 

These facts bear out what traffic 
engineers have believed to be true for 
many years—that the great mass of 
the business and buying is done by 
persons using mass transportation, 
and therefore that merchants and 
business interests should support 
measures to free the streets, where 
necessary, for the better movement 
of vehicles and oppose the use of 
street space for the storage of ve- 
hicles. 

As a result of these surveys, park- 
ing was prohibited on practically all 
the streets in the central business dis- 
trict of Philadelphia beginning Janu- 
ary 2, 1946, with the whole-hearted 
backing of the important merchant 
associations. 

In spite of the fact that only a small 
percentage do use private automo- 
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biles for business and shopping, this 
group is important and must be con- 
sidered. There appears to be only 
one sensible way and that is to pro- 
vide convenient, well-operated, and 
reasonably priced off-street parking 
facilities. Philadelphia has received 
$20,000 to survey the off-street park- 
ing problem and make recommenda- 
tions for its solution. 

Human nature being what it is, 
proper enforcement is needed to make 
traffic regulations effective. Parking 
regulations in small communities are 
usually enforced by police officers on 
foot, while in larger cities the area 
can be covered best by police on 
motorcycles. Limited parking regu- 
lations are more difficult to enforce 
than no parking bans, but parking 
meters seem to have simplified the 
procedure. They eliminate the de- 
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ing official, thus making it more gig. 
cult for the violation to be squashes 
by political fixing. ; 

In the main, police know how, ang 
desire, to properly enforce traf, 
regulations. They can be relied upon 
to do this if they are backed up by 
the higher-ups and the courts. : 


lay in manually checking the time 
each car is parked, and for some 
peculiar reason they influence motor- 
ists to voluntarily obey the time 
limit. 

The use of serially numbered, 
triple-ticket violation notices has 
proved very effective in enforcing 


traffic regulations. One copy of the 
notice is placed on the car or given to 
the violator so he knows at the time 
just what regulation he has violated. 
Another copy is sent to the traffic 
court, and the third is kept by the 
police. When the fine is paid, all 
three copies are returned to the issu- 





City Planning, Zoning, and Housing 


Executive Drrecror, Curcaco Pan Commission, Cuicaco, It. 


VERY progressive city across 
the country is now busily en- 
gaged in the formulation of 

comprehensive city plans and in the 
preparation of working drawings and 
specifications for a wide range of pub- 
lic improvements held in abeyance 
during the war years. Almost with- 
out exception these improvement 
programs have as their principal ob- 
jective the gradual elimination of 
congestion from crowded city areas 
so that they will be safer and more 
desirable places in which to live— 
congestion caused by over-intensive 
use of the land and by poor planning 
in the location of public facilities. 
Accompanying the matter of con- 
gestion are all the problems of con- 
venient and efficient transportation; 
safety to life and property; adequate, 
sanitary, and decent housing; stabili- 
zation of property values; and many 
other matters relating to the social 
well-being of the people. 

Never before in the history of city 
growth has so much attention been 
focused on these municipal problems. 
In the halls of Congress and in the 
state assemblies more and more 
legislation, designed to improve upon 
urban living, is being framed. Also, 
added grants-in-aid are being made 
available to cities, which heretofore 
have received inequitable considera- 
tion by rurally dominated law-mak- 
ing bodies. Federal funds have re- 
cently been appropriated and desig- 
nated specifically for highway devel- 
opment within urban centers, even 
including provision for the acquisition 
of rights of way so that interregional 
highway traffic can reach major des- 
tinations—which are the centers of 
cities—expeditiously and with safety. 

The power of eminent domain, 
previously delegated to cities for the 
acquisition of lands for public pur- 
poses only, has now been made avail- 
able in several states, including 
Illinois, for the purchase and as- 
sembly of properties in blighted areas. 
Liberal legislation has also been en- 
acted with regard to tax adjust- 


By H. Evert Kincaip 


ments in depressed urban areas to 
provide added incentives toward re- 
development. City after city has 
authorized bond issues for public im- 
provements—a type of municipal 
financing which has not been avail- 
able in recent years. Many other re- 
forms and progressive fiscal policies 
are being adopted by government to 
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correct those deficiencies and to over. 
come those liabilities which confroy: 


our cities. 


What has prompted this cop 
structive activity and interest 
urban Problems? _ Can it be that city 
officials and community leaders have 
become alarmed over depreciating 
tax assessments on real estate? |s jt 
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{ the exodus of purchasing 
nd civie leadership from the 
entral city engendered by the migra- 
om of thousands of desirable families 

~ the city to nearby “‘dormitory 
ynities’ for the purpose of find- 
hetter environment? Is it the 

nd dirt, the congestion of 

-affic. the lack of convenient trans- 
sortation, inadequate public serv- 
. eybstandard housing in slum 
eas, and the unsightliness of many 
tions that have made living within 
‘he city intolerable? Or is it because 
we are now compelled to plan intelli- 
ently and aggressively and with 
vision and integrity for a more whole- 

economic, and social life in 
cities? It is, of course, a combination 
§ such diverse factors as these that 
has fired the political imagination of 
our administrative and legislative 
leaders and stirred them to effective 


iCal 


wes 


some, 


action 
it is a fairly well documented fact 

industry and commerce are 
sensitive to major population shifts. 
if the processes of disintegra- 
tion and decentralization are allowed 
to continue unabated, not many years 
will pass before our great cities will 
be severely weakened in employment 
opportunities and in sources of reve- 


ius 


Because of the disorderly pattern 
ind mixed land uses which char- 
acterize our densely built-up urban 
centers, a certain amount of redistri- 
bution of population and realinement 

commerce and industry would be 
healthful and beneficial to all. The 
single factor of overcrowding has con- 
tributed more than anything else to 
the breakdown of our cities as good 
places in which to live and raise 
families. Fundamentally, however, 
aggregation of population is not only 
traditional but is still, in my judg- 
ment, an economically and socially 
sound concept—provided the com- 
mutities are both spacious and or- 


1 


derly. This is in spite of the remon- 


strances of those scientists who paint 
alarming pictures of the devastation 
that might be inflicted on great cen- 
ters of industry and population during 
future atomic wars. 


ii the survival of our civilization 
requires the dismemberment of our 


} 


‘es and the transplanting of their 
‘ragments into remotely hidden cran- 
mes of the earth, as is being advo- 
‘ated, I seriously question the valid- 
y h a civilization. I, for one, 
» Not subscribe to such defeatist 
nitlosoy hic s. Instead, we should 
“ve Taith in our “peace planners” 
“Proceed with the preparation of 
“sisuc and practical city plans and 


mvsrams of action geared to cope 


1 SUK 


with urban problems and to guide 
future new growth and redevelop- 
ment effectively. 


CHICAGO PLAN 


In Chicago there is being prepared 
just such a comprehensive plan and 
action program. It proposes the 
gradual elimination of all the blight- 
ing influences which have exerted 
their cancerous effects on most of the 
areas surrounding the central busi- 
ness district, and the guidance of all 
new residential growth into a cellular 
pattern of communities and neigh- 
borhoods. All this planning is based 
on carefully prepared surveys of exist- 
ing land uses, and searching analyses 
of the economic and social back- 
ground of the city. On this founda- 
tion is being constructed a land-use 
plan which in accordance with long- 
range objectives, designates the high- 
est and best use of all usable space 
within the city. Quite obviously, 
existing structures and conditions 
have had a decided influence on this 
pattern of future land use. Most of 
the established public and private 
facilities are being profitably fitted 
into the plans for the development 
and redevelopment of a better Chi- 
cago. 

In other words, the city plan for 
Chicago now evolving from the co- 
ordinated efforts of all departments 
of local government, working in co- 
operation with the Plan Commission, 
starts from an arrangement of sub- 
stantial existing improvements on 
which are superimposed recommenda- 
tions for new development that will 
assure ail urban fabric pleasing in 
design, desirable in use, economical, 
and of great tensile strength. This 
plan for better urban living includes 
all the facilities that have been dis- 
cussed in this symposium. First a 
system of expressways (67 miles in 
the first stage) has been designed to 
radiate from the central business dis- 
trict into and through all the major 
populated sections of Chicago, as well 
as to serve its great industrial districts 
and to make connection with the 
interregional highway system of the 
county, state, and federal govern- 
ments. All the public agencies have 
officially approved this great system 
of expressways and have agreed upon 
a proration of the costs. The ac- 
quisition of rights of way is well along 
on the initial route, and the engineers 
of the collaborating agencies are now 
at work on surveys and project plans 
for the rest of the first-stage system. 

Supplementing this system of ex- 
pressway routes is a carefully studied 
arrangement of major thoroughfares 
designed to feed traffic into the 
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expressways and provide intercon- 
necting arterial routes between com- 
munities. Integrated with the thor- 
oughfare plan is a proposed system of 
expanded and improved local transit 
facilities which will soon be publicly 
owned and operated by the recently 
constituted Chicago Transit Author- 
ity. Within the action program of 
this public agency are included ex- 
tensive subway projects, elimination 
of the elevated loop in the central 
business district, and far-reaching im- 
provements in surface mass-trans- 
portation facilities. Off-street park- 
ing terminals in the central business 
district and at major shopping centers 
are important adjuncts of the thor- 
oughfare and transit plans. Bus and 
truck terminals are also under the 
microscope so that they too will fit 
harmoniously into the overall plan 
and yet be so located as to assure 
efficient operation. 

This network of thoroughfare and 
local transportation routes, together 
with established industrial and com- 
mercial districts, forms the frame- 
work of the city plan within which 
has been designed an organic struc- 
ture of communities and neighbor- 
hoods. These residential areas are 
planned to accommodate by 1965 an 
estimated population of 3,800,000—or 
about 1,100,000 families. Chicago's 
future citizens, according to the Plan 
Commission’s recommendations, will 
live in residential districts varying in 
population density from 8,000 to 
50,000 persons per gross square mile. 
This would economically absorb all 
the land suitable for residential use 
within corporate Chicago. Thus our 
city of tomorrow is being planned as 
a metropolis of attractive, modern 
communities—actually small towns 
which will combine the economic, 
social, and cultural advantages of 
large cities with the neighborliness 
and most of the other desirable fea- 
tures of quiet, small-town life. 


PATTERN OF COMMUNITIES 


The communities in this future 
Chicago will range in population from 
45,000 to 90,000, and average ap.- 
proximately 65,000 people. They will 
be separated from one another by the 
projected expressways, by the fixed 
pattern of railroad and industrial 
facilities, by waterways, and where 
feasible by open areas—often referred 
to as buffer parks—which can also be 
used for various recreational pur- 
poses. It is contended that each com- 
munity should be the service area for 
a high school and an adjoining com- 
munity park and playfield. To this 
end the Commission recognizes the 
close cooperation it has received from 
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Mope.L RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOOD PROPOSED FOR CHICAGO 


the Board of Education, whose offi- 
cials have evidenced a willingness to 
have the future school-district pat- 
tern conform to the planned com- 
munity areas. 

The 59 communities, which make 
up the planned corporate Chicago, 
are further divided into 128 subcom- 
munities. The device of subcom- 
munities is utilized for the purpose of 
distributing park and play space to 
satisiy more adequately the recrea- 
tion desires of all age groups. Such 
facilities are conveniently located 
within reasonable walking range of 
the homes of all families within the 
service area. In this phase of the 
planning program the Commission 
commends highly the assistance and 
aid it has received from the officials 
of the Chicago Park District. They 
have also evidenced their approval 
of the Commission’s plan of com- 
munity divisions by proposing the 
acquisition of additional park and 
playfield space at a cost of 24 million 
dollars within the next four years— 
all in accordance with the city plan. 

Each of the planned communities 
embraces from four to twelve neigh- 
borhoods and these, in total, aggre- 
gate 559 throughout the city, The 
neighborhoods are typically a quarter 
of a square mile in area in the more 
intensely occupied sections of the 
city and somewhat larger in the less 
populous areas. In population they 


range between 4,000 and 12,000. 
They too are separated by express- 
ways, major streets, industrial areas, 
or other physical boundaries over or 


through which it is not deemed desir- 
able or safe for people—especially 
young children—to cross frequently 
in order to reach such objectives as 
schools, playgrounds, and local shop- 
ping centers. 

The typical neighborhood is the 
service area of an elementary school 
located near its center. It is virtually 
a self-contained unit having within 
its borders stores and other facilities 
necessary for everyday activities, 
with the exception of employment. 
The neighborhoods, 8 to 10 of which 
constitute a typical community, are 
small enough to cause the residents 
to have a feeling of pride and to en- 
courage them to take a more active 
part in local and civic affairs. 


DESIGN STANDARDS DEVELOPED 


The Commission has developed 
standards of design for application in 
the development of new residential 
construction—much of which is antici- 
pated on now vacant land—and for 
guidance in the rebuilding of blighted 
areas. These standards of design will 
assure better land utility, more at- 
tractiveness in the appearance of 
newly created neighborhoods, and 
greater protection to the people who 
will occupy them. Over and over the 
Commission has reiterated the need 
for street patterns that discourage 
fast-moving traffic through neighbor- 
hoods. It has been made abundantly 
clear that the real purpose of the ex- 
tensive netwurk of expressways is to 
remove fast through traffic from the 
local street system and to relieve 


VoL. 16, No. ¢ 
existing congestion. Consequently 
residential areas will OME quieter 


and safer places in which to live 
The city plan emphasizes the nee 
for rebuilding the old sections 
Chicago where properties have by. 
come obsolete and unfit for furthe, 
use. Within these areas, most of 
which are strategically located ig 
relation to the central business js. 
trict, are opportunities for deve 
ing new residential neighborhoods of 
considerable attractiveness and iy. 
ability. The plan likewise Proposes 
well-designed neighborhoods in the 
peripheral sections of the city tha 
are now undeveloped or sparsely 
settled. An arrangement of streets 
and service facilities is planned ip 
both the new and redevelopment 
neighberhoods that will discourage 
through traffic and avoid the prob. 
lems of congestion that usually 
characterize residential districts, — 
Provision is being made for jp. 
creased vehicular-traffic capacity on 
all major streets which border the 
residential neighborhoods so that 
over a period of time through move. 
ments will flow conveniently and 
safely over a system of thorougb- 
fares. Thus all extraneous traffic wil 
be drained away from local res- 
dential streets, providing a greater 
measure of protection to the residents 
Augmenting these physical phases 
of the city plan, and to assure its 
effectuation, is a whole series of legal 
instrumentalities. They include zon- 
ing, platting regulations, building 
codes, and the protection of mapped 
streets. In each instance our City 
Council is giving careful study to the 
adequacy of present state statutes 
and local ordinances with the idea of 
creating all the necessary enactments 
to properly implement the city plan 
In addition to the physical and 
legal phases of city planning, an 1- 
telligent and intriguing program 0 
public relations must be prepared 
People are eager to understand the 
problems of their community and wil 
readily lend their support to wel 
conceived plans provided they a 
made understandable. City plass 
like blueprints and cost analyses, 
must be accompanied by frequett 
and concise newspaper publicity 
magazine articles, illustrations, 
mated models, motion pictures, 2¢ 
all other available ‘“‘selling me 
The need for planning must reach the 
children, the parents, the business 
men, the clergymen, the teaciet 
the ward politicians, and the legis 
tors. Only in this way will you # 
see realized our plans tor reliev , 
traffic congestion and (or building 
better cities. 
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New Hydrant Assembly Conserves Space 
By Samuet C. McKer, M. ASCE 


Lucas County SaAnrTary ENGINEER, ToLepo, Onto 


NE of the problems confronting 
engineers engaged in public work 
has been the lack of adequate space 
for underground structures such as 
storm and sanitary sewers and water 
and gas lines. This is especially true 
in metropolitan areas where in the 
past a lot of subdivisions have been 
made of acreage property, and where 
a lack of adequate zoning and city 
and county planning has permitted 
a considerable number of narrow 
streets, roads, and other public thor- 
oughfares to come into the picture. 
With the thought of conserving such 
space as is available, the Lucas 
County Sanitary Engineering De- 
partment, of Toledo, Ohio, has adopted 
anew hydrant assembly which places 
the hydrant directly over the water 
main. This eliminates the conven- 
tional offset which usually requires 
from 3 to 4 ft of space and which in 
many cases has to be switched 
around at a later date to provide for 
other underground utilities, some of 


which may have to be located at the 
same elevations. 

This new assembly consists of a 
special Y-casting which is placed in 
the line with the Y-branch in a verti- 
cal position, to which in turn the 
valve and hydrant are connected, 
thus placing the hydrant and valve 
directly over the main, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph. The 
space intervening between the main 
and the valve and hydrant is then 
filled with a lean-mix concrete to ab- 
sorb any shock that may result from 
a vehicle collision, or other impact 
that may occur. The lean-mix con- 
crete can easily be removed if the 
hydrant has to be relocated. 

This installation is simple to as- 
semble, and our experience has been 
that it speeds up construction opera- 
tions, especially where a trenching 
machine is used, as it eliminates the 
hand excavation necessary where the 
conventional T-assembly is used and 
the hydrant is offset from the main. 








Y-AssemBLy oF HypraANT AND WATER 
Marn Usep 1n Lucas County, Onro 


The contractors usually assemble the 
hydrant and valve on the surface and 
then place them in position over the 
line immediately after placing of the 
Y-branch and the next pipe section. 
rhis assembly is being used exclusively 
in connection with our present pro- 
gram, involving approximately 25 
miles of 6-in. and 8-in. extensions. 





A Direction-Indicating Velocity Tube 


By Wa tuts S. HAMILTON, Assoc. M. ASCE 


AssISTANT Proressor or Crvit ENGINEERING, THE TECHNOLOGICAL INsTITUTE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


HEN fluid motion is studied ex- 

perimentally, measuring the di- 
rection of velocities is sometimes as 
important as determining their mag- 
mtude. For example, the purpose of 
a hydraulic model study may be to 
eliminate cross currents at a lock en- 
trance, or spiral flow in an artificial 
channel. In order to compare the 
merits of different designs, the in- 
vestigator must find both the mag- 
atude and the direction of the veloc- 
ty vectors at various places in the 
flow pattern 
it the mi 
parent, a 


th 
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del and fluid are trans- 
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water may be too muddy to allow the 
use of dye or streamers. Under such 
circumstances some kind of mechani- 
cal or hydraulic direction-finding 
device must be used. 

One such device employs a Pitot- 
style tube which is sensitive to small 
departures of the tube axis from the 
direction of flow. When such a tube 
is properly mounted, it can be used to 
measure both the magnitude and the 
direction of fluid velocities. Its con- 
struction differs from the ordinary 
Pitot-static tube in that each of the 
four side openings can be connected 
to a separate manometer. Since the 
tip is a short, round-nosed cylinder, 
pressures at these openings will be 
alike when the instrument is pointing 
directly into the current, but if it is 
turned slightly askew, the openings 
facing somewhat upstream will re- 
ceive more pressure than the others. 
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Thus, when the tube is in use, the 
operator adjusts its direction until the 
manometers indicate identical pres- 
sures at the side openings. The axis 
of the tip then coincides with the di- 
rection of flow, and the difference in 
head between the stagnation opening 
and the side openings is a measure of 
the magnitude of the velocity. 


OPENINGS IN LOW-PRESSURE REGION 


The tip of the instrument is a brass 
cylinder a little over '/, in. in diame- 
ter, into which are soldered the ends 
of five stainless-steel hypodermic 
needles. Each needle connects one 
of the openings in the tip with a five- 
passage elbow supported in turn by 
five lengths of brass tubing. Small 
hoses lead from the lower ends of 
these tubes to a manometer panel 
when the equipment is in use. The 
side openings in the tip are purposely 
located in the under-pressure region 
near the nose to provide a maximum 
manometer differential between the 
stagnation opening and the side open- 
ings and to increase the sensitivity of 
the tube to oblique currents. 

Because the side openings receive 
less than hydrostatic pressure, the 
velocity coefficient for the tube is not 
unity. Moreover, the particular in- 
vestigation for which this apparatus 
was designed required that velocities 
be measured near solid boundaries 
and barely below the water surface 
locations where the coefficient is 
altered by the limited extent of the 
fluid. For these reasons, and also to 
find how sensitive the pressure open- 
ings are to oblique currents, the char- 
acteristics of the tube were deter- 
mined experimentally. Details of the 
method of calibrating the instrument 
are not pertinent, but the general sys- 
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MOUNTING OF VELOcITY TuBE TO DeTERMINE FLOw ABoutT A SHip MopeL 


tem was to compare reliable static- 
pressure and _  stagnation-pressure 
readings taken in a small flume with 
pressures indicated by the velocity 
tube. For example, in investigating 
boundary effect, the total head at a 
point near the floor of the flume was 
measured with a small Pitot tube; 
the tube was then removed and the 
static head read by a piezometer 
opening in the floor. Next the veloc- 
ity tube was placed in the same spot 
the Pitot tube had occupied, and 
readings at all five openings were 
taken. The pressure at each side 
opening was compared with the 
static head that had existed in the 
undisturbed flow, and the stagnation 
pressure was compared with the 
Pitot-tube reading. 

The coefficient of velocity was 
found to be 0.85 at velocities of 2 to 
3 ft per sec, except when the tube was 
brought within two diameters of a 
boundary or the water surface. Un- 
der such circumstances, the coefficient 
increased because of the attendant 
rise in pressure at the side opening 
nearest the boundary or the change in 
flow pattern caused by a free surface. 
The velocity coefficient of any tube 
having side openings close to the 
nose, moreover, is likely to depend 
on the Reynolds number of the flow, 
and hence such an instrument should 
be calibrated through the range in 
which it is to be used. 


THE SUPPORTING STRUCTURE 


If a fluid stream is to be traversed 
by any sort of velocity-measuring or 
pressure-measuring instrument, the 
device must be supported by a mem- 
ber or framework in a fashion such 
that the vertical, lateral, and longi- 
tudinal coordinates of the instru- 
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ment can be both changed and megs 
ured. Equipment suitable for ¢4;, 
purpose may be quite simple as are 
for example, the graduated rod ani 
tape used by a hydrographer makin 
current-meter measurements. When 
however, the direction in which the 
instrument points must be capable oj 
close adjustment and measuremen; 
the supporting structure becomes 
more complicated, and the success of 
the experiment may depend chiefly 
on how easily and accurately the posi- 
tion and direction of the instrumen; 
can be regulated. 

A well-designed structure wij 
neither vibrate in the fluid streap 
nor disturb the natural flow pattem 
a significant amount at the point 
where the measurement is taken, 
Hence at least the members near the 
instrument must be small in crog 
section, and long bars or rods must 
be braced to prevent flutter. De. 
signs of course will vary greatly jn 
different applications, but as an ex. 
ample of a satisfactory one an appara. 
tus used in determining the flow 
pattern around a ship model (shown 
in a photograph) will be described 
briefly. 

Contrary to the usual method of 
towing ship models, this hull was 
anchored in the throat of a water 
channel, and thus the measurements 
were analogous to those that might 
be made about a bridge pier, an air- 
ship in a wind tunnel, or any other 
stationary object in a moving fluid 
The tip of the tube is at the inter- 
section of the axes MM and YY. In 
this case a light transverse frame 
located beneath the hull and fixed at 
both ends to vertical bars was found 
rigid enough to hold the instrument 
steady at the comparatively low 
velocities (up to 3.25 ft per sec) that 
prevailed. 

The apparatus is operated as fol. 
lows: Handle A is used to rotate the 
instrument about the axis /\, and 
the angle of rotation is measured from 
the T-shaped member on which the 
white protractor hangs. ‘The vertical 
angle is changed by rotating the lower 
part of the frame together with the 
tube about the axis YY. Handles 
for controlling this motion and the 
protractors for measuring the vert: 
cal angle are outside the photograp 
just above the points B and D, Since 
both axes pass through the tp 0! 
instrument, a change in aiinement 
does not cause a shift in the pou 
where the velocity is being measure¢ 

Vertical bars BC and DE are sup 
ported in guides by cables runnls 
over pulleys at B and D, and can 
raised or lowered simultaneot 
change the elevation of the lower P* 
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(the structure. Further, the entire 
oe slides along the transverse rails 
‘o shift the lateral position 
‘rument. And finally, these 
are part of a carriage that spans 
she channel and moves longitudi- 
sally. Scales are attached to rail F 
.’ ¢9 the framework near B to indi- 


» the lateral and vertical co- 
ordinates, respectively. 
fhe apparatus proved to be sensi- 


sive. accurate, and fairly easy to oper- 








ate. Since zero readings on the lateral 
and vertical scales were taken with 
the tube resting lightly against the 
side or bottom of the hull, coordi- 
nates could be read within a few 
hundredths of an inch. Angles were 
measured to the nearest half degree, 
and successive readings at the same 
point agreed if the operator applied a 
slight force to the adjusting handles 
to take the play out of the pivots as 
he read the angles. A crosshair and 


. 
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vernier scale were used to read the 
velocity-tube differential to the near- 
est 0.001 ft. Hence the magnitude 
of velocities around 3 ft per sec was 
obtained within approximately 1%. 

Construction ana use of the appara- 
tus were sponsored by Dean F. M. 
Dawson and Prof. J. W. Howe at the 
University of Iowa, where the work 
was supervised by Professors Hunter 
Rouse and A. A. Kalinske (all mem- 
bers of the Society). 











Our Readers. Say— 


In Comment on Papers, Society Affairs, and Related Professional Interests 


— 


Analysis of Slender Angle 
Girts 


rue Epitor: Frequently it is much 
easier to ask a question than to answer it. 
far as I know, the problem here pre- 
sented has not been approached from a 
rational analysis, only from an empirical 





mcerns slender angle girts support- 
¢ corrugated siding sheets against wind 
load. These members are important from 
their very frequency in construction; 
their failure can be disastrous. A dis- 
ion of their action under stresses im- 
sed by wind load and their connections 

i be welcome, 
urrent practice, certain sections are 
selected for given conditions according to 
judgment” of the designer who as- 
sufficiency and may, for ex- 
4X 3 X 5/,»-in. angles 
ertically in 24-ft bays to re- 
load of 25 Ib per sq ft. Inves- 
simple beams, such members 
dicate flexural stresses exceeding 
the elastic limit, yet in the structure they 
t fal. They are, of course, not 
and an investigation of 
their behavior under load is far from 


mes thet 


wind 


Usually these members are connected 
steel column flanges (Fig. 1) with two 
«in. diameter machine bolts at each 
end. This connection is, of course, ec- 
to the centroid axis of the girt. 

its enter holes one-sixteenth of an 
in diameter than the bolt- 
thus providing that much 
it each end connection before axial 
in the angle can begin. In the ab- 
h slip (as in the case of tight- 

' or with “draw” in center- 

mg the holes), it appears that axial ten- 
“on in a girt under design load could shear 
tions off, although eccen- 
end connection may be 

Since the eccen- 


i greater 


ractive there. 


tricity of the end connection is usually 
inside the neutral axis of the girt-angle, 
the axial stress, in the initial stage of de- 
flection, is usually compressive (after the 
aforesaid '/,,.-in. slip has taken place). 
Further deflection may reduce such com- 
pression through zero to tension in later 
stages of the deflection. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the elastic curve may be de- 
fined as parabolic during stages of slip, 
while it will be defined by circular func- 
tions when in axial compression, and by 
hyperbolic functions when in axial ten- 
sion. 

The corrugated siding is relatively light 
when compared with design wind loading, 
and its weight may usually be neglected. 


1 Corrugated 
Siding 





























Under wind load alone, however, the de- 
flection will be oblique—inward and up- 
ward (or downward), depending upon the 
turning of the Vertical leg of the angle 
downward (or upward). Very thin metal 
straps, attaching the girt to the siding, 
provide little, if any, restraint against 
vertical deflection of the girt. Sag rods, 
usually spaced 4 to 5 ft and extend- 
ing up to an eave strut, reduce de- 
flections downward, but they cannot 
reduce any upward component of oblique 
deflection unless anchored to a curb-beam 
at the bottom of the siding, or unless 
vertically adjacent girts are ‘“‘paired’’— 
that is, have the vertical leg turned up 
and down alternately. Such provisions 
are seldom made, however. 

Since the siding bears against the toe 
of the outstanding leg of the angle, the 








wind load subjects the girt to torsional 
stresses in addition to those just dis- 
cussed. 

The foregoing outline appears to the 
writer to present an excellent subject for 
rather careful study. The analysis of this 
structural element must be as complex as 
its behavior is unique, and as its occur- 
rence is common in industrial structures. 
Perhaps other members can give refer- 
ences to the proper solution. 


J. C. Earty, Assoc. M. ASCE 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 





Hydraulics in Civil 
Engineering Curricula 


To THE Epiror: A hearty second te 
Professor Thomas for his views on the 
place of hydraulics in the civil engineer- 
ing curriculum, as set forth in the March 
issue. 

All the various ‘“‘fields of interest”’ of 
the civil engineer (highways, flood con- 
trol, water supply, and so forth) are 
superstructures that can be erected on a 
common foundation of knowledge. 
Among the piers of this foundation are 
(1) knowledge of the physical sciences 
and their applications, (2) knowledge of 
the social sciences and their applications, 
and (3) the knowledge gained by experi- 
ence with men and with things. It should 
be the primary function of an under- 
graduate college education to provide the 
first two piers, reasonably complete, and 
a modest concept of what some of the 
superstructures look like. 

A section through Pier 1 ought to look 
something like Fig. 1. Some curricula, 
however, look more like Fig. 2. 

Most civil engineering fields of interest, 
or superstructures, require support from 
all seven of the “‘technique”’ blocks of the 
pier. Then, since all these blocks are es- 





























*- 


sential, it is nonsense to argue about their 
“relative importance.” We may still 
properly ask, however, whether any of 
the blocks are the major concern of so 
few engineers as to be “specialties” not 
deserving much place in a general curricu- 
lum. And we may also ask whether 
any of them are so simple in concept, 
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fourths as many civil engineers as is 
structural engineering. Or, looking at it 
differently, note that these three Divi- 
sions fairly well cover the civil engineer- 
ing area. One of the remaining ‘“‘verti- 
cal’’ Divisions (Soil Mechanics) undoubt- 
edly overlaps both the Structural and 
the Hydraulic; the other (Economics) 
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the Time That Should Be Spent on the Various Courses 


compared to the others, that they may be 
given short shrift for that reason. 

As regards the “‘hydraulic’’ and ‘“‘hy- 
drologic’’ blocks, the answer to both 
questions is ‘‘no."” Comparing the mem- 
bership of three of the Society’s Techni 
cal Divisions gives a fair measure of the 
proportionate number of civil engineers 
whose major interests lie in surveying, 
structural engineering, and hydraulics. 
lhe percentages are, respectively, 17, 48, 
and 35. We may thus assume that hy- 
draulics is the major interest of three- 


overlaps all three; and all the remaining 
Divisions (like Sanitary) are “‘horizon- 
tal” and represent ‘“superstructures”’ 
rather than parts of the pier. Thus it 
can be stated that in slighting the by- 
draulic “technique” blocks we are failing 
to open properly almost a third of the 
doors of civil engineering opportunity. 
As to the second question: Is hydrau- 
lics so simple in comparison with struc- 
tural design that it may be dismissed with 
one basic course? Observe in Fig. 1 the 
relative levels of the ‘fluid mechanics” 
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A Lop-Sipep CurRICULUM IN CIvIL ENGINEERING 


Note How Lack of Support from the “‘Technique” Tier Causes the Superstructure 
to Sag. Teaching of Any ‘Specialties’ Cannot Be on a Uniformly High Plane in All 
Aspects in This Case 
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and the “‘strength of materials” block. 
A student on completing his fluid mp. 
chanics knows just as much about hy. 
draulic design as one Completing his 
“strength” course does about structyraj— 
that is to say, practically nothing 7, 
keep the pier leveled up in the “tec. 
nique” tier he needs to acquire facility 
in hydraulic and hydrologic design prop. 
lems comparable in difficulty to those he 
attacks in the structural field. To teach 
this material, the amount of time recom. 
mended by Professor Thomas appear, 
not at all excessive. 

In conclusion, another second to Pro. 
fessor Thomas for his views on the cur. 
rent fads in teaching fluid mechanics. 
The thesis that “‘hydraulics ought to be 
the same for the civil engineer and the 
mechanical engineer” is tenuous at best 
and in @ curriculum that includes only 
an introductory course in the subject 
it is definitely harmful. Educators have 
been so busy broadening the stream of 
knowledge that they have failed to notice 
they are no longer maintaining a nay. 
gable depth. “Hydraulics for civils’ 
does not mean a trade-school course; it 
means a thorough grounding in the {up- 
damentals that are essential to us, as 
contrasted with a superficial examination 
of areas that to most civil engineers are 
of academic interest only. 

Don JOHNSTONE, Assoc. M. ASCE 
Asst. Prof. of C-vil Eng. 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 





Early Parkways in the 


New York Area 


Dear Sik: In his article in Crvm Ey 
GINEERING for April, Mr. Chapin says 
“It was not until 1939 ... that the ful 
significance of traffic trends was realized 
by many.” This is only a partial truth 

In 1915 the Bronx River Parkway was 
designed and laid out in an attempt to 
solve the traffic problems of the New 
York City approaches. It was the firs 
attempt in this country to provide 4 
highway free from crossings at grade. 
Jay Downer, M. ASCE, is entitled t 
much credit for this as is also Westchester 
County. This was followed by the >4* 
Mill River and Hutchinson River park 
ways, all built by Westchester Counts 

In the middle nineteen twenties Routt 
1 Extension (now Route 25) was built 
between the Holland Tunnel and Elz 
beth under the writer's direction, "™ 
William G. Sloan, M. ASCE, as stl 
highway engineer of New Jersey. _ 
works, the traffic problems involved a 
the principles underlying their design 
were described in various engineeniig 
papers and were known to ‘any long be 
fore 1939. 
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act 1930 there were many other 
stant highways—the Taconic State 
wav the Merritt Parkway, the Long 
: Parkways—all envisaged or under 
vicinity of New York City. 
nether the “full significance” of the 
way trafic problem is realized even 
; a moot question. 


Frep Lavis, M. ASCE 
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Thoughts of a Civil 
Engineer 


ro rue Eprror: I presume that ever 
» often all of us have some thoughts 
sbout engineers and engineering, but very 
idom do we put such thoughts on 


aper. I felt an inclination to do some- 
of the sort the other day and this 


Lil 


is the result 


Tur Crvit ENGINEER—AN APPRECIATION 
Kaowing the true tests of the true professions— 


learn and serve first, 
receive and consider self last; 

follow highest ideals and the true 

without swerve or fear of hurt; 

be strong and firm and bold, 

while understanding, comsiderate and deeply 

sensitive 

possess sympathy, loyalty and integrity and 
lispossess the heart of arrogance, conceit 

and hate 

know the worth of experience 

and to share fully with youth; 

know the nobility of God fear 


Engineer 


pens the way to new lands, 
mooths the road 
bridges the depths, 

Speeds the traveler 

Juenches the thirst 
Dissipates the foul and unclean, 
aquers the torrent, 
Brings to life the waste and inert 
pends with thrift, 

is for good 

Knows beauty and strength in that which works 





and serves 


fakes tools of arts and science and honored 


races the banquet as well the humble table, 
ng with the mighty, mild with the meek, 
ull for war but more for peace, 
nothing but that which follows oppor- 
ty and the thrill of accomplishment 
riving and doing, 
neasures true to his profession old 


But ever new 
Enocu R. NEgEpLEs, M. ASCE 


rR, IV. 





Graphic Aids Valuable 


in the Classroom 


_ Dear Str: Fortunate the student in 
‘rolessor Haines’ classes (see his article 
rs \pril issue of Crvit ENGINEERING), 
rhe can see graphically before him the 
‘ooper-loading problem while it is being 


his “device for classroom 
as it is called, is similar 


many graphic aids to instruction known 
the Army as “training aids,” 

‘n order to present a true picture of 
© subject matter rapidly and effec- 
“ly, Army instructors invented and 


manufactured training aids to demon- 
strate everything from “how to crimp 
a blasting cap to a fuse’’ to “how to es- 
timate the number of panels in a Bailey 
bridge.” These aids proved to be very 
useful in illustrating some of the problems 
which trainees were required to master. 

There are many computations in engi- 
neering which cannot be described by 
wood, rope, and paint. However, as Pro- 
fessor Haines has shown, certain funda- 
mentals can be put across more rapidly 
when presented in this attractive manner. 
It is believed that the time expended in 
fabricating such training aids will well 
repay the college instructor in class inter- 
est and in time saved for more advanced 
problems. 


Pau L. Nicnoxs, Assoc. M. ASCE 
Bridge Designer, Nevada 
State Highway Dept. 


Carson City, Nev. 





Suggested College Curric- 
ulum in Hydraulics 


DeaR Sir: From his experience as a 
young civil-hydraulic engineer rather 
than as a relatively new member of the 
teaching profession, the writer is anxious 
to add his indorsement to Professor 
Thomas’ article in the March issue (‘‘Hy- 
draulics Courses Important in the Civil 
Engineering Curriculum’’). Professor 
Thomas’ suggestions for a revised civil 
engineering curriculum of hydraulics 
courses are generally in line with a tenta- 
tive program recently proposed by the 
writer, as follows: 


1. A minimum of two quarters of 
theoretical hydraulics. This basic course 
will include (1) a three-hour lecture 
course in elementary fluid mechanics; 
(2) a two-hour lecture course in fluid 
measurements and hydraulic machinery; 
and (3) a one-hour laboratory course 
which will supplement the second-quarter 
lecture course. As none of the existing 
textbooks on hydraulics or fluid mechan- 
ics will be exactly suited to such a course, 
it is anticipated that one of the recent 
texts on elementary fluid mechanics can 
be supplemented with library references 
and manufacturers’ literature on pumps 
and turbines. 

2. As an undergraduate or graduate 
elective, two quarters of ‘Applied Hy- 
draulics’’ each quarter to consist of one 
hour of lecture and one three-hour com- 
puting period per week, for two hours’ 
credit. This might be called a ‘‘hand- 
book”’ course, including a review of ele- 
mentary principles and the application of 
those principles to the analysis and solu- 
tion of problems frequently encountered 
in hydraulics engineering. 
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3. As an undergraduate or graduate 
elective, an advanced laboratory course 
which will deal with the demonstration 
and analysis of complex flow phenomena, 
advanced laboratory techniques, hy- 
draulic models, and investigations of 
pump and turbine characteristics. This 
course will consist of one hour of lecture 
and three hours of laboratory for two 
hours’ credit. 

4. As graduate electives, two comple- 
mentary 3-hour lecture courses covering 
hydrology and water power engineering. 

Obviously, only the first, two-quarter 
course in elementary fluid mechanics, 
fluid measurements, and elementary hy- 
draulic machinery is of such general scope 
that it might be adapted to any field of 
engineering. The courses carrying grad- 
uate credit are quite properly directed 
toward traditional civil engineering prac- 
tice. 

One has only to refer to our own TRANS- 
ACTIONS, count therein the papers de- 
voted particularly to hydraulic engi- 
neering, and then check those that are 
selected for Society prizes, to get a rough 
idea how present-day hydraulic engineer- 
ing stands out as one of the most impor- 
tant and, obviously, one of the most ac- 
tive branches of the profession. 

The modern hydraulic engineer should 
recognize the recent advances in theoret- 
ical knowledge as a means of interpret- 
ing and extending the vast experimental 
and practical knowledge which he in- 
herits from his predecessors. A new 
science has not been born, however, for 
as a traditional and legitimate branch of 
civil engineering science, ‘‘hydraulics” 
includes but is not replaced by “fluid 
mechanics."’ The progressive engineer, 
no matter what his vintage, will keep 
abreast of the science so long as he is 
properly informed—through our technical 
journals as well as through texts which 
are written with a knowledge and under- 
standing of his problems. 

C. E. KinpsvaTer, Jun. ASCE 
Assoc. Prof. Civil Engineering 
Atlanta, Ga 





A Correction—Testing 
the Birchenough Bridge 


[An unfortunate misprint in the letter 
of H. Shirley Smith, M. ASCE, as pub- 
lished in the March issue (page 128), 
gave incorrectly the source of certain 
English experimentation. According to 
Mr. Smith, the wind tunnel tests on mod- 
els of the Birchenough Bridge, which he 
referred to, were carried out in London 
in 1934 under the direction of Ralph 
Freeman, M. ASCE, the consulting engi- 
neer for the bridge. Editors) 























SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


Official and Semi-Official 

















Valley Authorities Discussed by President Horner 


VALLEY Authorities have their places, 
but their principal usefulness consists in 
coordinating the work of existing subdi 
visions of government, and they should 
not be permitted to become autocratic, 
paternalistic powers with ever-spreading 
functions. This thesis was reemphasized 
by W. W. Horner, ASCE President, in an 
address on ‘Utilization of Our Rivers in 
the Public Interest,”’ delivered before the 
Annual Meeting of the American Water 
Works Association in St. Louis, Mo., on 
May 9. Mr. Horner stressed the fact 
that he was not speaking as President of 
ASCE, but as “‘a citizen and taxpayer of 
the United States, and by choice as a 
member of no pressure blocs.”’ 

Restating the principles enunciated in 
an article on the same subject on which he 
collaborated with J. C. Stevens, Past 
President of ASCE (Civi_ ENGINEERING 
for April 1945, page 182), Mr. Horner 
stated, in part 

“The public interest, in so far as utiliza 
tion of our rivers is concerned, requires 
that what is done be shown in advance to 
be economically justified, be the best of 
several imaginable alternate plans, and 
give some consideration to equitable dis- 
tribution of the cost among the benefici 
aries.” 

} He decried the fact that some provi 
sions of the bill creating the Tennessee 


Valley Authority were “based on an as- 
sumption that the Tennessee Valley had 
a degraded population, incapable of look- 
ing after itself and probably incapable of 
improving its condition even in light of 
the developments proposed.”” The people 
of the Columbia River Basin and the Mis- 
souri Valley, Mr. Horner stated, appear 
to be living on a relatively good economic 
standard, certainly not that of a de- 
graded or depressed population. He con- 
ceded that as a “‘noble experiment’’ the 
TVA project “‘may be classified as a dis- 
tinct success,"’ but contended that the 
paternalistic aspects are not essential, 
and that the principal justification for 
such Authorities is as ‘referees’ to co- 
ordinate the plans prepared by other 
governmental agencies. 

“With the functional plans prepared 
previously by various federal and state 
agencies, something approaching a new 
authority appears to be necessary. Not 
only has our experience indicated that 
such a coordination is practically impos- 
sible as between the agencies of interest, 
but from the very background of human 
nature an independent and somewhat 
authoritative referee would seem to be 
essential. 

“Each of the agencies must necessarily 
approach this task with a strong pride in 
the results of its creation, a distinct un- 





CoMMITTEEMEN FOR THE Recent Sprinc Meetinc or ASCE wn PHILADELPHIA 


Left to right, seated 


L. D. Matter, District Engineer of Pennsylvania State Heatth Depart- 


ment, Harrisburg, and Chairman of ASCE Registration Committee; Francis S. Friel, Albright 
and Friel, Philadelphia Consulting Engineers, and President of the Philadelphia Section; 
Charles A. Howland, Philadelphia City Planning Commission, and Secretary-Treasurer of 


the Philadelphia Section. Standing 
Wilkes-Barre; 
Electric Company; 
Bureau of Water; 


Veville C. Courtney, Philadelphia Consultant; 
S. T. Carpenter, Swarthmore College, Pa.; Lyle L. Jenne, Philadelphia 
Howard K. Preston, University of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Bernard S. 


John Gittins, Pennsylvania State Health Department, 


Viggo Hansen, Philadelphia 


Bush, State Health Department, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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willingness to sacrifice any features oj 
plan, and a very definite tendency. fron 
the complex of the bigger and bette, de. 
partment, to have the greatest possible 
part of the plan fall within its fielg 
responsibility. Out of these human 
traits, and without disparagement of the 
capable engineers and fine gentlemen i 
the rival camps, something approaching 4 
horse-trading procedure ‘is the best tha: 
would be likely to be achieved by direc 
action between the parties; there coul 
be no assurance that the result would be 
or would be shown to be, the best possible 
conclusion from the interest of the genera) 
public.” 

Citing that ‘‘the average taxpayer has 
difficulty in becoming informed, and ever 
when he develops strong opinions as : 
the public interest, finds no existing 
ganization through which they can be : 
pressed,” Mr. Horner suggested 
“possibly the organized engineering pr 
fession may be the agency most near! 
an independent position and most 
pable of developing a sustained object 
viewpoint.” 





Attention to Bloom Bil 
Urged 


ALL MEMBERS of ASCE have be 
notified that a bill presented before t! 
House of Representatives, H.R. 498: 
commonly called the Bloom Bill, shou 
have the special attention of al! eng 
neers. As a reminder the letter is print 
here. 

“Federal legislation identified as Ht 
4982, the ‘Bloom Bill’, is now under: 
sideration in the National Congres: 
H.R. 4982 contains provisions of vite 
interest to all engineers. It is possidi 
that this particular Bill may not achie 
strong support in Congress but the 
jectives of it appear in part to be involved 
in several other proposed bills. 

“The Executive Committee of At 
wants every member of the Societ) 
read the bill and to reach his ow! 
clusions. You are urgently requested 
send a letter or a postcard to either 
your Senators and to the Congress" 
from your Congressional District and as! 
each to mail you a copy of H.R. 4" 

“Your Society is not requesting 
more than ask for copies of thi 
legislation and to read it. A! 
action in the matter is on your mua 
Time is of the essence. Pleas 
requests NOW.” 
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Economics for Engineers 


Advice on Matters of Public Interest Needed 


: of the national debt to the 
mark is one of many factors 
nd economic significance of 
engineer should become cogni- 
ut which he should be doing 


thit 


metal 


. was the keynote of an address de- 
4 by T. C. Stevens, immediate Past- 
ient of ASCE, before the Engineers’ 
{ Philadelphia during the Spring 
Meeting of the Society in that city. In 
addition to members of the club, more 
than 100 members of ASCE Student 
Chapters, attending the Student Chapter 
Conference, were present at the luncheon 
at which Mr. Stevens spoke. He was 
awarded the club’s Speaker’s Medal at 
the conclusion of his address. 

The economic status of the engineer is 
linked closely with his status as a citizen 
‘ the United States, Mr. Stevens said 
in discussing the national debt and other 
ohases of the economics and laws which 


Clul 


prevail today. 

' “A national debt of 300 billion dollars, 
hich is what it soon will be, is the largest 
bt ever contracted by any nation,’’ Mr. 

Stevens said. “It represents the cost of 

Vorld War II, plus the accumulated defi- 

{ previous years, in which budgets 
vere unbalanced. It would pave, with 
ten-dollar bills, a highway, 26 ft wide, 
extending entirely around the earth. If 

persons started counting ten-dollar 
lls at the rate of two per second and 
worked at it steadily 40 hours per week, 

t would take them 20 years to count 

that sum. It represents a debt of $2,220 

for every man, woman, and child, or about 
$10,000 per family in the United States. 

It is twice the national income and prag- 

tically equivalent to the national wealth. 

That debt has to be paid. Some would 
have us believe that since we owe it to 
ourselves it doesn’t matter. What of the 
billions of war bonds held by the millions 
i people in the country? Are we going 


to say tothem: “Thanks for the money; 
the war is over; the bonds you bought 
represent the cost to you of winning the 


just burn them?’ 
urse this debt has to be paid, 
and it will be paid. Our great concern, 
However, must be to see that it is paid 
h earned American dollars—not print- 
nly one way in which this 
paid honestly; that is by 
nd 


led production under a 
mpeuitive system of free enterprise. It 
t paid with printing-press 

ould easily be the ‘least- 
n thod adopted by a federally 
rf nomic system, and which 
id spell inflation. 





“As a matter of fact, the specter of 
inflation is already stalking through the 
land. Courageous measures must be 
taken at once to halt this progress. In 
1937, the nation’s currency and demand 
deposits were 34 billion dollars. By 1945, 
they had risen to 12] billion. This means 
that our currency supply has already 
been increased in eight years by three and 
one-half times. 

“If production had remained at the 
1937 level, the average of prices in 1945 
would be three and one-half times the 
average of prices in 1937. But the saving 
factor was that production was doubled 
during that eight-year period so that the 
actual index of inflation—to coin a term— 
is not 350%, but 175%, which pretty 
nearly coincides with the present state of 
affairs, in which prices have risen about 
75% since 1937.” 

Decrying controls and subsidies, par- 
ticularly in connection with the building 
industry and the procurement of homes 
for veterans, Mr. Stevens asked: 

“But of what value is a house without 
a job? Provide the veteran a job through 
industrial production and he will soon 
have a house—the kind he wants. There 
was a shortage of housing after World 
War I, but private enterprise rose to the 
occasion and the demand was soon sup- 
plied. American enterprise today stands 
ready to build all the houses that are re- 
quired if we will only give it a chance, and 
the cost will be less than the prices fixed 
by government, after adding in the sub- 
sidies, because private enterprise is far 
more efficient in its operations than any 
government bureau. And the law of 
supply and demand must be re-invoked if 
we are to recapture the productive capaci- 
ties of which we have proved ourselves 
capable in the past. 

“In their most flourishing days, Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy, and Communis- 
tic Russia were unable even to approach 
the production per man-hour of the 
American plan of competitive free enter- 
prise under a system where the profit 
motif stimulates industry to furnish the 
service and the commodities that the 
American citizen demands. Rewards for 
thrift must not be abrogated, nor can we 
afford to continue to penalize the thrifty 
and award premiums for inefficiency. 

“With his powers of analysis, the engi- 
neer must assume his position of respon- 
sibility in the nation’s efforts to extricate 
itself from the prevailing maelstrom. The 
public needs the advice of his analytical 
mind on all matters of public interest, 
and it will be a certain omen of an en- 
hanced standing of the engineer when he 
takes an active interest in public affairs. 
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“At the peace conference held last year 
in San Francisco, all the service clubs, 
most professions and religious organiza- 
tions, were asked to send representatives 
to serve in advisory capacities, but not 
one representative of a national or local 
engineering group was invited. Why was 
the engineer omitted? He just didn't 
seem to count in the councils of the world. 

“He has not made himself indispen- 
sable. He will have to overcome his 
natural modesty and get in on what is 
going on. Whenever an engineer has 
made an outstanding success in his pro- 
fession, he is sure to be one who is in the 
thick of affairs and devotes a reasonable 
portion of his time and energies to public 
service.” 

Mr. Stevens described briefly the work 
of the Engineers’ Joint Council, particu- 
larly in regard to the economic status of 
the engineer, and in connection with the 
subject of collective bargaining he ex- 
pressed his opinion that “the engineer 
must organize comprehensively. It is 
his only defense against being dominated 
and bargained for by the mediocres of 
the profession who are forced to join 
labor unions.” 

Speaking directly to the engineer, Mr. 
Stevens concluded: 

“If you have convictions on legisla- 
tion, don’t hesitate to write your Con- 
gressman. A legislator will pay far 
greater attention to personal letters from 
his constituents than to resolutions from 
pressure groups. Don't keep your nose 
to the grindstone always, but sit up and 
take notice of what is in the air. If you 
don’t like the way things are going, do 
something about it. You'll soon find your 
advice and counsel will be solicited on 
every important enterprise.” 





Engineers Represented 
on Education Committee 


AT THE FIRST meeting of the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee on Education, held 
in Washington, D.C., on April 8-9, 1946, 
engineering groups were represented by 
Everett S. Lee of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. ECPD 
is composed of a number of engineering 
organizations, including the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

The purposes of the Citizens’ Federal 
Committee on Education are twofold: 
first, through its membership of repre- 
sentative citizens, to advise the U.S. 
Office of Education; and second, through 
this same membership, to distribute 
throughout the groups represented in- 
formation on the services rendered by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Besides the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker, delegates 
were present from the legal and medical 
professions—the American Bar Associa- 
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Part or Group at Cocxtart Party Given rn Honor or Cotonet anv Mrs. W. N. 
Carey AND Mr. ann Mrs. Matcotm Piranie sy Puerto Rico Section DurInG A 
Recent Visit To THE ISLAND 


Left to right, standing: Felix A. Leon, vice-president of the Section; Pedro Gonzalez- 
Mena; Kenneth T. Lord; John R. Delacy, president of the Section; Colonel Carey, 
ASCE Secretary and Executive Officer; Rafael A. Gonzalez; John H. Fenton; Miguel 


A. Fernandez, vice-president of the Section; 


Raoul N. Arroyo, secretary-treasurer of the 


Section. Seated Urs. Fernandez, Mrs. Gonzalez-Mena, Mrs. Carey, Mrs. Gonzalez, 
and Mrs. Fenton 


tion and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Other fields represented at the two- 
day session were those of agriculture, 
business, the home, labor, manufacturing, 
Negro groups, veterans, and religion. 
The next meeting of the committee is ex- 
pected to be held the last week in June. 





Films Available for 
Joint Meetings 


IN INCREASING degree, ASCE members 
are being counseled to assume a more ac 
tive role in the affairs of their communi 
ties, states, and nation. 

No less than three speakers touched on 
this matter during the Spring Meeting in 
Philadelphia. Congressman Carl Hin 
shaw of California, a member of the So 
ciety, made it the theme of his luncheon 
address: President W. W. Horner men 
tioned it in two speeches, and Past 
President John C. Stevens stressed the 
same point in a talk before the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia during the week of 
the Spring Meeting. All three speeches 
have been covered in CrviL ENGINEERING, 
as have other thoughts on the subject by 
Professor Franklin Thomas, former Vice 
President of ASCE (Public Relations for 
Engineers, February 1946, p. 88) 

Get acquainted with your neighbors; 
take an interest in non-technical matters; 
don’t wait to be consulted, but make it 
known that you and your knowledge and 
skill are available in the solution of com 
mon problems.”’ This is the gist of the 
advice being given 

Taking the first step first—‘‘get ac 
quainted with your neighbors’’—Society 
Headquarters has inaugurated a program 


designed to assist Local Sections and their 
members in this phase of the Society's 
public relations program. It has been de- 
cided to make our films, showing the work 
of civil engineers in war and peace, avail- 
able to groups other than Local Sections 
and Student Chapters. 

There are nine excellent Navy films, 
for the showing of which arrangements 
have been in existence for some time, 
through the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, as well as some other 
films showing peacetime civil engineering 
projects. The practice has been to loan 
them without charge only to officers of 
Local Sections and Student Chapters, 
because of the responsibility involved, 
and to make those officers responsible for 
the early and safe return of the films to 
Headquarters in New York. 

Now the films are to be made available 
to other groups—civic and luncheon 
clubs, etc.—but through the Local Sec- 
tions of ASCE. In other words, the of- 
ficers of the Local Sections will continue 
to be responsible for the films, but will 
not be restricted to showing them only 
to ASCE members. 

In fact, they are being urged to arrange 
joint meetings with other organizations 
for the showing of the films, or to offer to 
present the films, together with a short 
talk outlining the functions of civil engi- 
neers and the ASCE Local Section, to 
any interested organization. Such talks, 
of course, need not be confined to presen- 
tation by officers. Any members inter- 
ested can and should make them, as well 
as cooperate in making arrangements for 
joint meetings of the Local Sections with 
other groups of which they are members, 
or in which they have friends. 
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On a small scale, this procedure ha 
been tried. The reception has been ypj. 
formly good, and it is hoped the practic. 
will catch on in all sections of the coup. 
try. Efforts are being made to obtain 
more films for this kind of showing, 

Because of the time required for dis. 
patching the films, and because it js de. 
sired to avoid disappointment over jp. 
ability to obtain films in time for a specific 
meeting, the following, from the lette; 
originally sent Local Section officers 4: 
the time availability of the films fry 
was announced, bears repetition: 

“All are 16-mm sound films, and cay 
be used only on a sound film projector of 
16-mm size. All requests should be 4. 
rected to Society Headquarters, 33 Wes 
39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. To be 
certain that previous reservations for ye 
of the film you particularly want have 
not been made, you should send in your 
request at least four weeks prior to the 
date of showing. Of course, the sooner 
reservations are made, the better the 
chances of having the film for the desired 
date. In the event that the particular 
film chosen has been previously reserved 
it is advisable to indicate an alternate 
choice of film.” 





Society Convention 
of 1883 


Now that members are beginning t 
make plans for attending the Society's 
Annual Convention in Spokane, Wash., 
in July, interest attaches to the following 
circular letter which was sent to about 
thirty engineers in Minneapolis and St 
Paul in April 1883. Preparations were 
then in progress for the Society's Annual 
Convention held in Minneapolis-St. Pau 
in June of that year. Another Society 
Convention was held there in June 1919 
and a Fall Meeting was held in St. Paul 
in October 1931. 

This historic letter, which was spotted 
by William N. Carey, Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the Society, in the 
files of the Minneapolis Engineers’ Clu! 
reads as follows: 

Minnea pol: 
A pril 30, 188 
“Dear Str: 

“You are respectfully invited to meet 
the engineers of this city in the Board 
Trade Room in the City Hall on Frida) 
May 4, at 7:30 p.m. to consider the ques 
tion of appointing a committee to jo 
with those of the Board of Trade ane 
Chamber of Commerce in making prepa 
rations for the entertainment of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers ™ 
June. ’ 

“The subject of forming a local Engr- 
neers’ Club will also be discussed. 
“(Signed);ANDREW RINKER, (ily Lnginee’ 

“Wa. A. PIKE 
“E. F. Appott”’ 


‘*% = - 
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Notes FROM THE CAPITAL 


Occasional Information Transmitted 
by the Society's Washington Rep- 
ative and Believed to Be of 
Special Interest to Civil Engineers 














Ee . 
\report development in the United 


States will be materially advanced with 
the 500 million dollars authorized by Con- 
ress to be spent on federal-aid programs. 
The Federal Airport Act became law on 
May 13, immediately making available 
for appropriation three million dollars 

; preliminary planning and surveys. 
The remaining funds are to be spent over 
a 7-vear period beginning July 1, 1946. 
The maximum amount to be expended 
in any one year is set at $100,000,000. 
In addition, $20,000,000 is authorized 
ver a 7-year period for airport develop- 
ment in Alaska (10 million), Hawaii, and 
Pyerto Rico (5 million each). 

Provisions of the Act will be carried 
ut by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. However, all engineering, including 
surveys, preparation of plans, award of 
contracts, and construction inspection 
will be delegated to sponsors of airport 
development projects. 


Any Pustic AGENCY May SPONSOR 
PROJECTS 


Any public agency, or two or more act- 
ing jointly, may submit a project appli- 
cation. In many cases, communities will 
act jointly with their state aviation 
authority, especially in those states where 
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Airport Act Authorizes $500,000,000 
of Federal Aid 


By Everett C. Crires, Assoc. M. ASCE 
Senior Arrport Encrineer, Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


state aid will be granted. Federal aid for 
development of Class III or smaller air- 
ports in the States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico shall be 50% of the allowable costs 
of the project. Larger projects may re- 
ceive an amount deemed appropriate to 
the Administrator, not to exceed 50% of 
the allowable costs. 

Sponsors of projects are required to as- 
sure the Administrator, in writing, that: 


(1) the airport will be available for 
public use; 

(2) it will be suitably operated and 
maintained ; 

(3) the aerial approaches will bé ade- 
quately cleared; 

(4) the airport will be available to 
U.S. Naval and military aircraft with- 
out charge, except in case of substan- 
tial use, a reasonable proportional 
share of ordinary costs; 

(5) space will be made available to 
the U.S. for weather-reporting activi- 
ties, etc.; 

(6) accounts and records will be kept 
in accordance with standards prescribed 
by CAA; 

(7) airport operators will submit an- 
nual or special reports to the adminis- 
trator; 


(8) airport records will be available 
for inspection by CAA, 


PLANNING Cost AN ALLOWABLE EXPENSE 


Allowable costs in determining federal 
aid include those incurred subsequent to 
enactment of the Act and a grant agree- 
ment with CAA; also planning costs and 
expenses for acquiring land which would 
not have been incurred otherwise but 
which may have been incurred before 
enactment of the Act and execution of 
the grant agreement. The Administrator 
of CAA has broad powers in determining 
allowable costs, which must be reasonable 
in all cases. Expense of constructing 
administration buildings, but not hangars, 
is considered an allowable cost. 

The pattern of civil airport construc- 
tion will follow general and basic engi- 
neering principles and standards estab- 
lished by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, the services of 
many competent private engineers will 
be required to prepare and execute de- 
tailed plans for the design, construction 
and maintenance of civil airfields. The 
sponsors will have jurisdiction in select- 
ing and employing this engineering serv- 
ice. 





Qualifications of 
Veterans Clarified 


MempBersurp qualifications in ASCE 
for engineers who have had military ex- 
perience have been defined by Chairman 
W. D. Shannon of the Membership Quali- 
heations Committee. His statement, 
contained in a letter to William N. Carey, 
Secretary and Executive Officer of ASCE, 


Frequent inquiries have been made at 
Society Headquarters since V-E Day as to 
the weight given military experience when 
application is made either for membership 
t transfer. Many men who have been 
in the Service during the past four years 
have lound that their technical records 
dave been short of sufficient requirements 
‘to give them the advancement in member- 
“up they desired. Frequently such ap- 
pucants have included experience of a 
non-technical nature. 

The Membership Qualifications Com- 
ittee, while endeavoring to be liberal in 
> mterpretation of experience records, 
recognizes the personal equation in the 

hnical record and his de- 
‘we to be fair in his own attempt at 


Classificatio: 


applicant's t¢ 


“The By-Laws of the Society spe- 
cifically state the degree of responsibility 
expected of the applicant before admis- 
sion or transfer to any grade. 

“Responsible charge of engineering 
work means exactly that, regardless of 
whether such work was performed by 
the U.S.E.D. in Alaska, by the Seabees in 
Okinawa, or by a private engineering 
firm in the United States. There is 
neither penalty nor bonus for such engi- 
neering work performed under military 
direction,. Responsible charge of the de- 
sign or construction of important engi- 
neering structures is, therefore, a proper 
qualification for membership. To be in 
responsible charge, the applicant must be 
more than a draftsman, an inspector, or 
an instrumentman. To begin with, he 
should have a technical training which 
will fit him for engineering leadership. 
A Junior should be able to exercise a 
limited amount of such leadership, but an 
Associate Member should be able to ac- 
cept the technical direction of relatively 
large and complicated engineering struc- 
tures. Members should have longer 
experience and be able to direct engineer- 
ing works commensurate with the highest 
responsibilities of the profession. 


It is evident, therefore, that military 
experience that does not involve the de- 
sign or construction of important engi- 
neering works cannot be considered by the 
Society as qualification for either member- 
ship or transfer. Applicants are urged, 
however, to include all their experience, 
but to set apart the time spent in non- 
engineering work. It has been the policy 
of the Society that where a Junior has 
reached the age of 35 during his military 
experience, and has not, therefore, been 
able to obtain the required year in which 
he had responsible charge, the deadline 
year (that is, 35) may be extended by the 
number of years the Junior was in non- 
engineering military service.” 





Appointments of Society 
Representatives 

F. B. Fargunarson, M. ASCE, has been 
appointed to represent the Society at 
the Sixth International Congress for 
Applied Mechanics to be held in Paris, 
September 22-29, 1946. 

L. VAN Horn Fisner, M. ASCE, was ap- 
pointed Society delegate to the inaugu- 
ration of Ralph Hutchinson as eleventh 
president of Lafayette College. 
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Report on Japanese 
Industrial Disarmament 
Due Soon 


\ seconp technological, non-political 
program to eliminate the industrial war 
potential of aggressor states—this one 
for Japan—is nearing completion under 
the direction of the National Engineers 
Committee of Engineers Joint Council, 
and this month will be presented to the 
War, Navy, and State departments, 
which requested it. 

In process of preparation since last 
September, when the first such report, 
covering Germany, was transmitted to 
the Government, the report on Japan 
embodies a program based on engineer- 
ing, industrial, and economic factors, and 


represents the combined thinking of the * 


engineers comprising the committee. 

Engineers Joint Council is comprised 
of the presidents, immediate past-presi- 
dents, and secretaries of the five major 
engineering societies, namely, the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, 

Malcolm Pirnie, Past-President of 
ASCE, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of EFC, under the direction of 
which the National Engineers Committee 
functions, and Col. Carlton S. Proctor, 
a member of ASCE, is chairman of the 
committee preparing the report. Other 
members of the National Engineers Com- 
mittee are Dr. Foster Bain, Charles 
W. E. Clarke, Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 
Dr. Harry S. Rogers, and Dr. R. E. 
Zimmerman. 

The report on Germany was hailed by 
Government officials as an outstanding 
contribution of the engineering profes- 
sion to the future peace of the world, and 
late in March of this year the program 
for permanent demilitarization of Ger- 
many was accepted by the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin. 

Sixteen working committees, composed 
of American engineering and technological 
specialists in their respective fields, all 
of them highly placed in American indus- 
try, are cooperating in the preparation of 
the report and recommendations covering 
Japan. The program will deal with the 
limitation of metal products, chemicals, 
power, mineral resources, and other ele- 
ments of war-making potential. 

‘The acceptance in principle and in its 
main essentials by the Allied Control 
Council of the National Engineers’ pro- 
gram for the industrial disarmament of 
Germany, lends additional significance 
and importance to a similar plan for curb- 
ing the war potential of Japan,”’ said 


Colonel Proctor. ‘The German plan 
rigidly restricts or entirely prohibits 
German industry adaptable to war pur- 
poses, but curbs are selective in order to 
provide for the normal requirements of 
the country’s peacetime economy and to 
avoid a disastrous economic vacuum. 
“The plan now being developed to 
render Japan militarily impotent is based 
on the same principles. It is impossible 
to forecast as yet, until all the reports 
of the task committees are submitted and 
analyzed, the exact extent to which Japan 
should be industrially restricted or in 
precisely what respects. Her situation is 
somewhat different from that of Ger- 
many. But the program is expected to 
include complete prohibition of such war- 
making potential as warships, planes, 
munitions, certain heavy industries, and 
limiting others, but at the same time en- 
couraging recovery of Japan’s normal 
economy by not curtailing capacity in 
peaceful occupations. Data are now being 
gathered in this country and in Japan. 


Non-POLITIcCAL SERVICE BY ENGINEERS 


“The engineering profession in the 
United States has welcomed the oppor- 
tunity for public service in the industrial 
disarmament of aggressor states by mak- 
ing recommendations wholly non-political 
in their nature and based solely on the ex- 
perience and judgment of top ranking 
men in engineering and industry. We 
have been informed that weight was at- 
tached to the program proposed by the 
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Committee for Germany because of the 
non-political nature of its recommenda. 
tions and their solid basis of technolog;. 
cal, engineering and industria! exper; 
ence. We venture to hope that the m 
port as to Japan may be similarly r 
ceived.” 





Army Honor to Colone! 
Carey 


WiLuiaM N. Carey, Secretary and Ry. 
ecutive Officer of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, has been awarded the 
Army Commendation Ribbon for “th 
construction at Army and Navy installs. 
tions, and in war-congested communities 
of public works essential to the efficien: 
conduct of the war.” 

In transmitting the award, Maj. Gen, 
Philip B. Fleming, Administrator, Fed. 
eral Works Agency, under whom Colone! 
Carey served from March 1, 1942, to June 
1, 1945, cited the Colonel for being 
“prompt in decision and energetic in ac 
tion at a time when speed in the execu. 
tion of the program was of greatest ur. 
gency.” The term of duty and com. 
mendation cover Colonel Carey's succes 
sive activities in charge of the War Pub- 
lic Works program of the Federal Works 
Agency, as its Chief Engineer and chair 
man of its Program Review Board. 

In part, the citation commends Colonel 
Carey as follows: 

Sienied As Chief Engineer of the Agency 





TRAVELING FROM CENTRAL AMERICA TO Stupy Roap BurLprInc IN THE UNITED SraTEs, 
Four EncinEERS Mape Speciat Errort to ATTEND THE SESSIONS OF THE HicHwa’ Ex 
GINEERING Drvision AT THE RECENT PHILADELPHIA SPRING MEETING 


At Philadelphia the men were quests of Frank H. Gardner, Assoc. M. ASCE, Highwas fi 


gineer with the Public Roads Administration and formerly Locating Engineer on the ini’ 
American Highway. In this photo, taken in the course of the engineering excursion, the \«" 
Americans are in the company of Philadelphia Meeting officials. Left to right, they are 
Enrique Obriols, Subdirector General of Highways, Republic of Guatemala; 


Ju 0 
Viago Hanser 


M. ASCE, Excursion Committeeman; Juan de Dios Agular, Director General of Highways 


Republic of Guatemala; Mr. Gardner; Jose Ugarte, Major of Engineers, Republi 


- of Salva 


dor; L. F. Parlette, M. ASCE, Excursion Committeeman; Simeon Alfaro, Colone! of Engi- 
neers, Republic of El Salvador; Francis S. Friel, M. ASCE, President 
Philadelphia Local Section 
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esponsible for standardizing 
.| engineering requirements of 
astituent units of the Agency, 
tributing out of the wealth of 
«perience in public works con- 
th of a civilian and military 
» the smooth functioning of 
. despite wartime shortages of 
itical construction materials. 
ec man of the Federal Works 
ions Program Review Board, you 
sade an invaluable contribution to the 
‘evelopment of policies that expedited the 
’ eney’s assistance to the war effort, and 
- iaison between the Agency and the en- 
sineering profession and the construction 
‘adustry you demonstrated effective skill, 
bus greatly facilitating the timely con- 
eruction of necessary public works.” 
Crvi. ENGINEERING joins other staff 
members and friends of Colonel Carey 
ngratulating him on this well-de- 


served honor. 


as 





Speakers’ Medal Pre- 
sented to John C. Stevens 


Past-PRESIDENT John C. Stevens was 
varded the Speakers’ Medal of the Phila- 
ielphia Engineers’ Club at the time of the 
Society's recent Spring Meeting in Phila- 

hia. The medal was presented to 
Mr. Stevens after he had addressed the 
Club at aluncheon. Special guests of the 
Club on this occasion were members of 
‘SCE Student Chapters who were at- 

ling the Student Chapter Conference 

i in connection with the Spring Meet- 


Sometimes called the George Washing- 
ton Medal, the medal presented to Mr. 
Stevens is awarded by the Club on rare 

casions to guest speakers whose achieve- 
ments in the engineering profession are 
leemed outstanding. The presentation 
was made by Edwin Elliott, president of 
the Philadelphia Engineers’ Club, and 
by Francis S. Friel, president of the Phila- 
Jelphia Local Section of ASCE. 

rhis address of Mr. Stevens before the 
hiladelphia Engineers’ Club, and one by 
wrector William D, Shannon of Seattle 
before the Lions Club of Philadelphia, 
were made as part of the Society's new 
public relations program. One phase of 
Us program is to acquaint other organi- 
zations with the work of civil engineers 
means of talks given by ASCE officers 





Death of Oldest Dunlap Son 


MANY Society members acquainted 
secretary Dunlap’s family will be 
sreved to hear of the death of George S. 
Vunlay t of three sons. He was 28 
For a number of years he 
een living at Enosburg Falls: in 





northern Vermont. Death occurred as a 
result of an automobile accident April 20. 
He was alone in the car at the time of the 
mishap. The surviving brothers are 
Richard S. Dunlap of St. Albans, Vt., 
and Clark G. Dunlap of Stratford, Conn. 





Veteran’s Guide Used in 
Career Counseling 


VETERANS interested in a career in the 
construction industry are receiving many 
helpful suggestions from the booklet, 
“Opportunity Unlimited,”’ which is being 
circulated by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. A good example of its 
effective use was related by Day Okes, 
M. ASCE, before a meeting of the Con- 
struction Division in Philadelphia. 

The booklet is being used extensively 
by the Veterans Information Center in 
St. Paul, Minn. Whenever a counselor 
at the center discovers a veteran's inter- 
est in construction as a career, reference 
is made to the appropriate part of “Op- 
portunities Unlimited.”” Format and in- 
formation in the book were specially 
worked out so as to be helpful in just such 
instances. 

Some 3,000 veterans made use of the 
facilities of the St. Paul Center during 
the three-month period ending March 
31. Of these ‘over 75% wished guidance 





Back Copies of Society Publica- | 
tions Needed by Veterans and | 
Foreign Libraries 


Many requests have been received | 
at Society Headquarters for back num- | 
bers of Crvit ENGINEERING and Pro- | 
CEEDINGS—so many in fact that stocks | 
of numerous issues have been com- 
pletely exhausted. The requests have | 
come from veterans who were unable | 
to receive their copies of the publica- 
tion during the war and from members 
residing in other countries who were in 
inactive status during the same period. 

It is requested that wherever dupli- 
cate copies are available or where other 
circumstances permit, any of the copies 
listed below be returned to ASCE 
Headquarters, 53 West 39th Street, 
New York 18, N.Y., for distribution to 
those seeking the information they con- 
tain. 


Civit ENGINEERING 


1940—January, February, March, April, 
May, July, August, November 

1941—January, February, March, September, | 

| November, December 

| 

| 

| 


1943—January, March, April 
1944—January, February, March, May, July, 
November, December 


PROCEFRDINCS 


| 1940—January 
| 1941—January 

1942—November 

1944—January, February, March, September 
1945—January. 
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for jobs, education, job training and hous- 
ing.’’ The booklet proved useful in many 
of these cases 

The Veterans Center is operated as a 
cooperative venture, financed and spon 
sored by organizations representing all 
interests in the city. The Northwestern 
Section, ASCE, is cooperating through 
its state-wide organization, the Minne- 
sota Federation of Engineering Societies, 





Registration by 
Endorsement 


ENGINEERS who are endorsed by their 
State Board of Registration for Profes- 
sional Engineers and the National Coun 
cil of State Boards of Engineering Ex- 
aminers will find their applications for 
registration in the various states are 
greatly expedited and, in most cases, 
promptly approved. 

The required procedure for securing 
such endorsements is to file an applica- 
tion for Certificate of Qualification with 
the National Bureau of Engineering 
Registration, which will secure the en- 
dorsement of the State Board of Regis- 
tration and, after verifying the profes- 
sional record of the applicant, will also 
affix its endorsement, and the seal of the 
National Council. 

The National Bureau of Engineering 
Registration is operated as a function of 
the National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners, under the direc 
tion of a standing committee of the Coun 
cil, with an Advisory Board of representa 
tives from national engineering societies. 
It was established primarily to minimize 
the effort and expense of engineers desir 
ing to secure registration of license in 
more than one state. The Bureau also 
constitutes a clearing house for state 
registration authorities, employers, so- 
cieties, and others, acting as a reliable 
source of verified information regarding 
the professional records of engineers. 

The By-Laws of the National Council 
and the registration laws or regulations 
of most states specifically provide for 
recognition of Certificates of Qualifica 
tion issued by the Bureau, and all Mem 
ber Boards of the National Council ac 
cept certification by the Bureau, with 
endorsement by a State Board, as com 
petent evidence of qualification for regis- 
tration. 

In several states whose laws are based 
on the Model Law, the usual $25 fee is 
reduced to $10 for registrants who hold 
such certificates. It is interesting to note 
that several engineers certified by the 
Bureau have secured registration in as 
many as thirty states. 

Engineers desiring legal registration or 
license in any state should communicate 
direct with the State Board or Depart- 
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ment in that state and secure its applica- 
tion form and regulations. Applications 
for registration by endorsement must be 
vccompanied by photostatic copies of 
Certificate of Qualification issued by the 
Registration Bureau. 

A registered engineer desiring a Certifi- 
cate of Qualification will submit to the 
Bureau on its prescribed form his com- 
plete record, including education, engi- 
neering experience, legal registration, 
technical examinations, membership in 
professional or scientific societies, and 
references as to character and experience. 

An investigation such as that conducted 
by the Bureau often requires considerable 
time. It is suggested, therefore, that an 
engineer should not wait until he actually 
needs a Certificate of Qualification. He 
should, in fact, file his application with 
the Bureau as early as practicable so 
that certification by the Bureau may be 
available for presentation to State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners or Registra- 
tion with which he desires registration or 
for other appropriate purposes. 

Applications must be submitted on 
forms obtainable from the Bureau and 
should be filed with the National Bureau 
of Engineering Registration, P.O. Drawer 
1404, Columbia, South Carolina. 

The ASCE representative on the Ad- 
visory Board of the National Bureau of 
Registration is Allen P. Richmond, Jr., 
member of the Society’s Headquarters 
staff. Not only Mr. Richmond but also 
the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Registration Bureau's Standing Com- 
mittee are members of ASCE. 





Honor to Division 
Chairman 


CHAIRMAN of the ASCE Sanitary Engi- 
neering Division, N. T. Veatch, of the 
Kansas City, Mo., consulting firm of 
Black and Veatch, is the new vice-presi- 
dent of the American Water Works 
Association. Mr. Veatch succeeds Wen- 
dell La Due, superintendent and chief 
engineer of the Akron, Ohio, Bureau of 
Water and Sewerage, who advanced to 
the presidency of the Association. Re- 
tiring president of the American Water 
Works Association is L. N. Thompson, 
general manager of the St. Paul, Minn., 
Water Department. All three of these 
men are Members ASCE. 





Director Becomes Vice- 
President of Cornell 


A NEW vice-presidency of Cornell Uni- 
versity was created by the Board of 
Trustees at its spring meeting on May 9, 
to be filled by Dean S. C. Hollister, ASCE 
Director from District 3. Dean Hollis- 


ter will continue in his present position 
as head of the College of Engineering at 
Cornell while assuming his new adminis- 
trative duties. As a vice-president he 
will be in charge of University develop- 
ment 





S. C. Hotuister, ASCE Director, New 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Among his achievements at Cornell 
have been the promotion of the new Grad- 
uate School of Aeronautical Engineering, 
a five-vear curriculum in all branches of 
engineering, integration of the new Cor- 
nell Aeronautical Laboratory and the 
high-voltage laboratory into the educa- 
tional program of the University, and a 
comprehensive building program for the 
development of the physical plant of the 
College of Engineering. 





Salary Studies Affect 


Increases 


ENGINEERS in two more subdivisions 
of government are to receive long deferred 
salary increases as a result of surveys in 
which ASCE participated. 

They are the employees on the engi- 
neering staff of the Maryland State Roads 
Commission and some of the engineering 
personnel among the 10,000 employees of 
the City of Los Angeles, for whom in- 
creases have been authorized effective 
July 1 and June 15, respectively. Earlier 
this year the Arizona State Highway 
Commission authorized salary increases 
for its engineering employees. 

Allen P. Richmond, Assistant to the 
Secretary of ASCE, assisted in the sur- 
veys at the formal request of the subdi- 
visions of government involved, with the 
approval and assistance of ASCE Local 
Sections in the areas. 

The Maryland increases, for the lower 
half of the professional series and for the 
entire sub-professional series of engineer- 
ing positions in the Maryland State Roads 
Commission, were recommended by the 
Maryland Standard Salary Board. They 
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range from 96% in the lowest su')-profes. 
sional grade (junior draftsman) to 36%, 
in the grade of equipment engineer. which 
is at the level of ASCE Grade Vy] Some 
20 Classifications between these two Posi. 
tions will receive increases also. [pn dol- 
lars, the range for junior draftsman Was 
increased from $900-$1,100, to $1,749. 
$2,200, and that of engineers at the leve! 
of equipment engineer from $3, 600- 
$4,500 to $4,900-$6,125. The Standard 
Salary Board is considering further 
changes in salary ranges for other posi- 
tions, including those in the higher levels 
of the State Roads Commission and the 
engineering staffs of the Public Service 
Commission and the State Department of 
Health. 

In approving the higher salary sched. 
ules, Governor Herbert R. O'Cono 
stated that the purpose of the new scale 
“is to ret&in the services of the engineers 
now in the employ of the roads commis. 
sion and to attract more help to the State 
service.” 

The Los Angeles City Council action 
approving the increases for all city em- 
ployees, as recommended by the Bureau 
of Budget and Efficiency, was based on 
provisions of the City Charter making it 
mandatory for the City to pay the pre. 
vailing wage scale in private industry to 
allits workers. It was emphasized by the 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency that 
the increases were not so-called blanket 
raises, but are computed on a “‘step plan.” 
Increases in the higher brackets run from 
$75 to more than $100 per month, and 
lower-salaried jobs are increased around 

25 per month. 





The Problem of Paper 


Wuo has all the printing paper for 
publications? Certainly mot the So 
ciety, nor for that matter any of the 
Founder Societies or other publications 
with which the Society is acquainted. 

It seems that paper is the prime pub- 
lication problem of 1946. With the re- 
moval of government restrictions at the 
close of the war it was thought that the 
problem would resolve itself. If any- 
thing, however, it has become worse. 
Those who feel that the natural operatioa 
of economic laws, freed of arbitrary com 
trol, will solve our problems are hard put 
to it to explain away the current situ 
tion. If the present paper supply § 
seeking a natural level, then that level 
seems to favor only the large users. 

The Society, with requirements “ 
only a little over one hundred tons 4 
year, is between the upper and the 
nether millstones—a limited over-al 
supply on the one hand, and the ability 
of some publishers to get an umreas' mnable 
share on the other. A sister technical ot 
ganization, using a thousand tons 4 year, 
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t it is likewise handicapped. 
re amazing is the statement 


ic 


it 
u 


press on April 3 that the 
Printing Office in Washing- 
esting the return of certain 


in order that even it might 
| paper supplies. 


iTe « 


ganizations. 
vains some clarity from the fact 


while, strange to relate, new pub- 


uppearing, sponsored mainly 
This particular 


+ two large publishers have purchased 
ic for their own, if necessary, exclusive 


im 


‘ 
| aioSv, 


ROCEEI 


rhis casts light on the Society prob- 


since each of these mills was in 
habit of furnishing paper for our 


NGS and TRANSACTIONS. 


Old 


filiations and old obligations seem to 
ave little weight in the present emer- 


T 


s 


} 


ne 


Society is left without re- 


urse to government or other protection. 
\s a result, conditions are on a day-to- 


hand-to-mouth, basis. 
rowing from TRANSACTIONS stock is ena- 
bling PROCEEDINGS to keep going. 


Some bor- 


What 


will be the result on the next year’s 
TRANSACTIONS is a difficulty that has to 
take a secondary place for the time being. 


nen 
LIV 


ENGINEERING, through the good 


fices of paper dealers and manufactur- 


ers, is eking out a bare existence. 


Sup- 


plies, one month at a time, are promised 
for the present and one additional month. 


raper 


lor 


Manual 27 was secured 


rough the effective help of the Society 


The picture is not a happy one. 


For 


the time being the Society is assured it can 


ntinue its monthly publications. 


Sizes 


ive been curtailed, but regularity of pub- 
ition is still possible. On the basis that 


isery loves company,” 


there is some 


solation in the fact that the problem is 


in isolated one. 


Fortunately, the 


Society has a good record in its dealings 
paper mills, supply houses, and 
From this it can be hoped, but 
t assurance, that it can tide over 
the present emergency until the normal 
ply of printing paper is again available. 
(lus, according to the best authorities, 
be some time in 1947. 


nnter 
ers 





Board Minutes—Correction 


IN the Secretary's abstract of the Board 


rT 
I inrects 


meetings April 15, 16, 1946, 


‘S given in the May issue of Crvm ENGI- 
NEERING, page 220, a correction is neces- 


the 


Maré 
CULL f 





Daye 
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‘ 


Referring to an item near the end 


entitled ‘‘Additional Field 


the Board action can best 
i by the following quotation: 
the Board authorized the employ- 
1 an additional Field Secretary but 


withheld 


hority for his employment 


itter could be discussed next 


conjunction with the annual 


9 
ti. 
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News of Local ‘ 


Sections 





Scheduled Meetings 


FLoRIDA SecTion—Dinner meeting at 
the Seminole Hotel in Jacksonville on 


‘June 6, at 7 p.m. 


Los ANGELES SectTion—‘‘Field Day” 
at the Oakmont Country Club on June 
13. 

New Mexico Secrion—Convention 
on June I4and 15; dinner at Elks Lodge 
in Tucumcari on June 14, at 6:30 p.m. 
There will be an inspection of new U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation works. 

OREGON Section—Technical meeting 
at the Public Service Auditorium, Port- 
land, on June 6, at 8 p.m. 

PHILADELPHIA SECTION—Outing at the 
Bala Golf Club on June 5, at 1 p.m.; 
dinner at 7:30 p.m. 

San Dieco Section—Dinner meeting 
at the U.S. Grant Hotel on June 27, at 
6:30 p.m. 

SAN FRANcIsScO SECTION—Joint meet- 
ing with the Structural Engineers Asso- 
ciation of Northern California at the En- 
gineers’ Club on June 4, at 5:45 p.m. 
Regular meeting at the Engineers’ Club 
on June 18. 

Texas Secrion—Luncheon meeting 
of the Dallas Branch at the Adolphus 
Hotel on July 1, at 12:15 p.m.; luncheon 
meeting of the Fort Worth Branch at the 
Blackstone Hotel on June 10, at 12:15 
p.m. 


Recent Activities 


ALABAMA SECTION 


An interesting and diverse program was 
presented at a recent joint meeting of 
the Alabama Section and the University 
of Alabama Student Chapter, which was 
held in Tuscaloosa. Following an in- 
formal dinner—with James Kizzire, Stu- 
dent Chapter president as master of cere- 
monies—George J. Davis, Jr., dean of the 
college of engineering at the university, 
addressed the group. Recent activities 
and future plans of the Chapter were 
then discussed by Clyde Laughter, former 
president of the Chapter, and Roberto 
Martinez, member of the Chapter. A 
talk on ‘‘Engineering in the South” by 
L. M. Smith, vice-president of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, concluded the 
technical program. The meeting was 
well attended by both students and prac- 
ticing engineers from all over the state. 


ARIZONA SECTION 


The Arizona Section participated in 
the annual Roads and Streets Conference 
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—that took place in Tucson on April 
26—and on the following day held its 
own spring meeting. An _ interesting 
program had been arranged for the latter 
occasion by H. C. Schwalen, and the Sec- 
tion presented prizes of Junior member- 
ship in the Society to Philip Newlin and 
Harold Gerdin, graduating seniors in 
civil engineering at the University of 
Arizona, for their all-around ability. The 
Section is a co-sponsor of the annual 
Roads and Streets Conference. 


BUFFALO SECTION 


The subject of ‘‘Wage-Price Policy,” 
as presented by Dr. Lewis A. Froman be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Buffalo Sec- 
tion, proved to be a lively topic. Dr. 
Froman, who is on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, illustrated his talk 
with timely and vital statistics. Also 
appearing on the technical program was 
Roy B. Bell, of the local U.S. Engineer 
Office, who described the Junior Corps of 
Engineers recently organized at the in- 
stigation of Col. Herbert D. Vogel. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS SECTION 


“Engineers in Peace and War" con- 
stituted the topic of discussion at a recent 
Section meeting, which was held in 
Springfield. The principal speaker ap- 
pearing on the program was Maj. Gen. 
Leif J. Sverdrup, who has returned to his 
consulting practice in St. Louis after 
three and a half years of service in the 
Pacific area of war. Colored motion 
pictures of the work of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in New Guinea supplemented his 
talk. A dinner and business session pre- 
ceded the technical program. 


CENTRAL OHIO SECTION 


Shortages and the high cost of steel 
and other materials and an abundance of 
cheap labor have led to liberal building 
codes, accurate designing, and the use of 
prestressed concrete and ultra-thin sec- 
tions in construction practice in South 
America, Arthur J. Boase told the mem- 
bers of the Central Ohio Section at their 
April meeting. Mr. Boase, who is man- 
ager of the Structural and Technical 
Bureau of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, pointed out that between these 
South American practices and our own 
extravagant use of material is a middle 
ground that American engineers would do 
well to explore. He spoke from the 
vantage point of recent travel in South 
America. 

CINCINNATI SECTION 

The control of the Missouri River was 
discussed by Edgar K. Ruth, housing 
manager of the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Authority, at the April meeting of the 
Section. Mr. Ruth gave an interesting 


word picture of the country through 
which the Missouri flows, and an outline 




















of the control plans originally proposed 
by the U.S. Engineer Department and 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. He held 
that the combining of the two plans would 
be of great benefit not only to all of the 
valley states but to the country at large. 


COLORADO SECTION 


A talk on the shoran method of map 
control comprised the technical program 
at the April dinner meeting of the Sec- 
tion. This was given by Corporal H. C. 
Hickerson, of the 31lth Reconnaissance 
Wing of the U.S. Army Air Forces. Mr. 
Hickerson explained that the shoran 
method is an extremely accurate way of 
measuring distances on the earth’s surface 
by means of radar. It is based upon the 
measurement of the sides of the triangle 
instead of the more conventional method 
of the determination of angles. 


CONNECTICUT SECTION 


Some challenging future problems in 
transportation were described by Kent T. 
Healy, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler Professor 
of Transportation at Yale University, at 
a recent Section meeting that took place 
in Hartford. As one example of a possi- 
ble development in connection with water 
transportation, he cited the LST type of 
vessel and the possibility that ships may, 
one day, be loaded and unloaded in a way 
similar to that employed in the invasions. 
An enthusiastic general discussion from 
the floor attested the interest of the group 
in the subject. 


DAYTON SECTION 


The Dayton Section held a joint meet- 
ing with the Dayton Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and the Miami Society 
of Professional Engineers at the plant of 
the American Rolling Mills Company at 
Middletown, Ohio, in April. After a 
delicious dinner, which was furnished by 
Armco, short talks were given by Albert 
Neff and John Coleman, respectively 
president and vice-president of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers, and 
Leo Flotron, president of the Dayton 
Society of Professional Engineers. Mr. 
Tranter, superintendent of the east works 
of Armco, then spoke on the history, 
background, present facilities, and capac- 
ity of Armco, and later conducted the 
group on a tour of inspection of the plant. 


District OF COLUMBIA SECTION 


An illustrated talk on the Tripler Gen- 
eral Hospital was recently presented to 
the Section by Col. Leonard C. Urquhart, 
chief of the War Construction Service. 
This structure, with a present design 
capacity of 1,500 beds and a future capac- 
ity of 2,000 beds, was described as the 
largest military hospital anywhere, and 
its cost estimated at about $20,000,000. 
During the discussion that followed the 
lecture Col. F. H. Dryden and Mr. Ster- 
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ling, of the Veterans’ Administration, 
spoke. 


DuLuTH SECTION 


Guest of honor and principal speaker 
at a recent meeting of the Section was 
Arthur C. Josephs, whose subject was 
the construction of a hydroelectric plant 
of 2,500-kw capacity in the mountains 30 
miles south of Guatemala City. Mr. 
Josephs, who was formerly in Guatemala 
as an employee of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company, gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the difficulties of doing construc- 
tion work in the tropics. The continuous 
rainfall, the hazards of malaria, snakes, 
and insect life encountered in clearing the 
jungle, and the low output of native labor 
were among the aspects covered. 


FLORIDA SECTION 


Several Student Chapter and faculty 
members were guests of the Florida Sec- 
tion for their April meeting, which was 
held in Jacksonville. Following a short 
business meeting, Robert Angas, Jack- 
sonville consultant, gave a talk on ‘“‘Beach 
Erosion and Shore Protection.”” Mr. 
Angas, who had just returned from a 
conference and field inspection of the 
beaches at Jupiter Island, near Hobe 
Sound, discussed the cooperative study 
now being made for this locality by the 
Beach Erosion Board of the War Depart- 
ment, and the work involved in securing 
the necessary data. 


HAWAII! SECTION 


Numerous business matters were dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Hawaii 
Section, and a resolution favoring state- 
hood for Hawaii was adopted. New of- 
ficers, elected during the business session, 
are: Walter Samson, president; Joseph 
Kunesh, vice-president; Ben Nutter, 
secretary; and George Hatch, treasurer. 
The technical program consisted of a 
talk by Louis A. Buese, vice-president 
and executive engineer of the Hawaiian 
Electric Company, whose subject was 
‘Electric Power for the Island of Oahu.” 


INDIANA SECTION 


With Society President W. W. Horner 
as guest and principal speaker, the Sec- 
tion and the Purdue University Student 
Chapter held a joint meeting at Lafayette, 
Ind., in April, with Student Chapter mem- 
bers from Notre Dame University and 
Rose Polytechnic Institute as guests. 
The Purdue Chapter had prepared an in- 
teresting program of music and satirical 
sketches, and during the evening the Sec- 
tion presented its annual prizes of Junior 
membership in the Society. This year’s 
recipients are William E. Kindle and 
Ralph Henning Johnson, both of Purdue 
University. President Horner spoke 
on the aims and objectives of the Society 
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in improving the economic position and 
social status of the engineer. A royn4 
table discussion concluded the program 


ILLINOIS SECTION 


Speakers at the May meeting o/ the 
Illinois Section included John P. McCyj. 
lum, Deputy Housing Expediter, who de 
scribed the Federal housing program, and 
Elizabeth Wood, executive secretary of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, who jc. 
cussed the problems involved in slum clear. 
ance. Mr. McCollum predicted that th. 
general overcrowding will not be relieve; 
until after the 1947 construction period 
He substituted for Charles J. Horap 
Federal Regional Housing Expediter 
who had been scheduled to speak but was 
unable to be present. 


ITHACA SECTION 


A joint meeting of the Section and 
local groups of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the American % 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and th: 
New York State Society of Professiona 
Engineers took place in Elmira, Ny 
on April 5. A talk on collective bar 
gaining—by E. P. Yerkes, of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania— 
comprised the technical program. As 
secretary of the A.I.E.E.’s Committee 
on Collective Bargaining and Related 
Matters, Mr. Yerkes explained the engi 
neer’s position on the subject. 


Kansas City Secrron 


There was a large turnout for the an 
nual Ladies’ Night of the Kansas City 
Section, which was attended by President 
and Mrs. W. W. Horner. During the 
evening Mr. Horner spoke briefly, empha 
sizing particularly the desirability of in 
creasing the membership of the Societ) 
A program of music had also been ar- 
ranged, and a review of Erich Remarque s 
current best-seller, The Arch of Triumph, 
by the Rev. Herbert H. Duenow, con- 
cluded the evening. 


Los ANGELES SECTION 


The subject, “The Colorado River 
Life Line of the Southwest,”’ was discussed 
at a recent meeting. E. A. Moritz, 
who is regional director for the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation, outlined the 
Bureau's development of the various great 
dams and reclamation projects along the 
Colorado and its tributaries. In introduc- 
ing Mr. Moritz, Julian Hinds, former pres 
dent of the Section, reminisced on his ex- 
periences while working under Mr 
Moritz. 

Preceding the regular meeting, about 
100 members of the Junior Forum ane 
their guests heard R. F. Goudey read 2 
paper on the problems involved in locat- 
ing industry in Southern Califorma. 
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is sanitary engineer for the 
Bureau of Water Works and 


[ARYLAND SECTION 


xperiences encountered in 
ght and passengers by rail 
ar period were recounted by 

is before a recent meeting 
land Section. Special trans- 
nerations included moving the 
the Liberty ships, which 

n Baltimore, to the West Coast; 
e 50-ft barges, made in the Mid- 
he Normandy Invasion, through 
which the clearance was not 

: half an inch; and shipping 
:ptured private train, which was 


ble of moving on a greater curve 


deg, from Boston to Fortress 
Va. The showing of two reels of 
pictures, depicting the wartime 
t of freight, concluded the tech- 


rogram 


METROPOLITAN SECTION 


from salvage of industrial wastes 


pointed out by speaker Frederick 


hant as a practical consideration 
Appearing 
e annuel meeting of the Section, 

Mr. Dechant outlined Penn- 


nia’s program of sanitation. Dur- 


utgers University; 


Lhe 


eTTa%n 


isiness session Alfred Hedefine 
ed Col. W. B. Shea, who has been 
for sixteen years of this, the 
largest, Local Section. Mr. 


efine is chairman of the Society's 
tural Division. The new president, 


Steinman, was installed. The 


t Ridgway Student Chapter Prizes 


nferred upon Ralph N. Cestone, 
Edward Cohen, 
ibia University; Elliot H. Kahn, 
College of the City of New York; 
e K. McCormack, of Newark 
{ Engineering; Egil W. Sparby, 


of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; 
Joseph S. Ward, Jr., of Manhattan Col- 
lege; and William J. Widman, of Cooper 
Union, 

MICHIGAN SECTION 


Student Chapter members from all 
over Michigan attended the April 26 
dinner meeting of the Section, which was 
held at Michigan State College. L. E. 
Sobkowski, president of the Michigan 
State College Chapter, welcomed the 
group to the college and introduced the 
other Chapter officers. Section President 
George W. McCordic responded to the 
welcome and introduced the officers of the 
Section and the distinguished guests. 
The joint assemblage then heard Frank 
R. Theroux, professor of civil engineering 
at Michigan State College, discuss his 
experiences as a teacher of engineering 
in the U.S. Army College at Trirmham, 
England, during the war. 


Mox#AwK-HupsON SECTION 


Speaking on ‘“‘The Role of the Sanitary 
Corps Around the World,” at the April 
meeting of the Section, Col. W. A. Hard- 
enbergh cited interesting health problems 
that the Army had to cope with in every 
country, including the United States. 
Colonel Hardenbergh, former chief of 
the Sanitary Cofps, stated that malaria 
was probably the worst problem confront- 
ing the Corps. As an example, he 
pointed out that an Army unit, left un- 
protected on a malarial beachhead for one 
night, would develop 20% malaria casual- 
ties, and that if the unit were left unpro- 
tected for two nights, an additional 10% 
would develop the disease. 


MONTANA SECTION 


Members of the Montana Section were 
recent guests of the Montana State Col- 
lege Student Chapter at a joint meeting 
held in Bozeman. Guest of honor and 


principal speaker for the occasion was 





ig MONTANA SECTION AND THE MONTANA STATE COLLEGE CHAPTER 

Left to Right): R. H. Willcomb, Secretary-Treasurer of the Section; 

e Wilde, President of the Chapter; and C. S. Heidel, Section President. 

ird Schlepp and George Hoffman, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer 

Contact Member C. D. Bue; David MacAlpine, Section Vice-President; 
and Faculty Adviser J. P. Michalos 
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W. G. Sloan, co-author of the joint Pick” 
Sloan Plan of the U.S. Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation for 
development of the Missouri River Basin. 
In his talk Mr. Sloan discussed the plans 
of the coordinated control, and outlined 
to his student audience the role that they 
may be expected to play in the profession. 
An alumnus of Montana State College, 
class of 1911, Mr. Sloan is now assistant 
director of Region 6 of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 


NortTH CAROLINA SECTION 


The spring meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Section—held in Raleigh on May 3— 
took the form of an all-day joint session 
with the North Carolina State College 
Student Chapter. Following a business 
session in the morning, John Watson, 
Greensboro consultant, spoke on ‘‘Con- 
struction of the Gaseous Diffusion Plant 
for the Atomic Bomb,”’ and A. W. Foster, 
Student Chapter member, discussed 
‘‘New Construction Materials.” The 
joint luncheon, held in the Carolina Hotel 
that noon, was addressed by C. G. Bren- 
necke, head of the electrical engineering 
department at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, on the subject of electronics. First 
on the afternoon technical program was 
the showing of a motion picture, entitled 
““Shipways,”’ which was presented by A. 
B. Scott, North Carolina representative 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company. Then 
F. G. Tatnall, manager of research for 
the Baldwin-Southwark Division of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, read a paper 
on the SR-4 strain gage; and T. P. Heri- 
tage, Student Chapter member, spoke on 
“Modern Education and the Engineer.” 


NORTHWESTERN SECTION 


Student Chapter members were guests 
of the Section at the May 6 meeting, 
which took place at the University of 
Minnesota. The list of speakers included 
R. W. Gamble, of Milwaukee, Society 
Director, who discussed Society affairs 
at the national level; W. F. Arksey, 
president of the Junior Forum, who dis- 
cussed the activities of the Forum; Al- 
len Benzick, president of the University 
of Minnesota Student Chapter, who de- 
scribed the current program of the Chap- 
ter; and L. G. Straub, dean of the de- 
partment of civil engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who spoke on the 
highly successful cooperation between 
service organizations and scientists during 
the war in the development of radar, 
somar, jet propulsion, and rocket weap- 
ons. Dr. Straub’s talk was supplemented 
by a sound-film on rockets. During the 
evening three students at the University 
of Minnesota received the Section's an- 
nual award of engineering handbooks. 
The winners are George S. Iwanaga, first 
prize; Kenneth D. Hoyt, second prize; 
and Amos C. Sanford, third prize. 
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MEMBERS OF PvuERTO Rico Section View Site or CAONILLAS Dam 


PUERTO RICO SECTION 

An inspection trip to the construction 
site of Caonillas Dam was recently en- 
joyed by members of the Puerto Rico 
Section. When completed, the dam will 
be the largest in the country, rising 260 
ft above the stream and impounding 
48,000 acre-ft of water. After inspection of 
the site and discussion of the construction 
problems involved in the project, lunch- 
eon was served the group. Then films, 
depicting the model tests for the dam and 
the construction of a similar structure 
recently built at Des Bocas, were shown 


SACRAMENTO SECTION 


A demonstration and symposium on 
the use of models and perspective draw- 
ings in the design of complex bridges was 
the feature of the April 30th meeting. 
Participants in the program were Andrew 
Meehan, Charles R. Poppe, George W. 
Smith, H. E. Kuphal, and Elrod Bradt, 
all of the California Bridge Department. 
They displayed a number of models and 
drawings prepared by the Department, 
and explained how they are used in tech- 
nical engineering studies of proposed 
bridges in demonstrating and illustrating 
potential projects for contractors and bid- 
ders, and for public relations purposes 
Speakers at the other luncheon meetings 
held during the month were Richard L. 
Boke, regional director for Region 2 of 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Walter E. Jessup, Western representative 
of the Society 


Str. Lours SECTION 


There was one of the largest turnouts 
in the history of the Section for the April 
meeting, at which Col. Clark Kittrell, 
division engineer for the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley Division of the U.S. Engineer 
Corps spoke on ‘“‘The Plan for Develop- 
ment of the Mississippi River and Chain 
of Rocks.”’ This subject is of special in- 
terest to St. Louis and adjacent communi- 


ties because the Chain of Rocks reach, 
lying at the northern boundary of St. 
Louis, has become widely known as a se- 
rious obstacle to a more complete use of the 
river. During the war it was frequently 
necessary to draw water from Fort Peck 
Dam, the pools of the Mississippi, and 
even from Lake Michigan in ortler to 
float 2,000 vessels for war use over this 
point. Plans have now been drawn to 
build a canal and locks on the east side 
of the river so that navigation in the 
stretch in question will be possible at all 
times. It is expected that the work will 
start in July of this year and will take 
about three years to complete. 


SAN FRANCISCO SECTION 


A change of attitude must be developed 
in the driving public, said Edwin M. 
Wetmore, director of accident preven- 
tion for the Key System (Interurban 
Railway), in a recent talk before the San 
Francisco Section. He cited the appar- 
ent inability of training programs and en- 
gineering ‘“‘advances” in road-building 
to reduce the accident rates, and strongly 
urged the premotion of a safety conscious- 
ness in the motorist. 


SPOKANE SECTION 


The list of guests at a special dinner 
meeting, held on April 29, included W. 
D. Shannon, Society Director for District 
12; Carl E. Beam, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary; and Walter E. Jessup, Western 
representative of the Society. Both Mr. 
Beam and Mr. Shannon discussed the 
forthcoming Spokane Convention and 
plans for making it an outstanding suc- 
cess. Mr. Shannon also commented on 
the younger members of the profession, 
and stated that the Society must find 
new ways to be of service to this group. 
Mr. Jessup spoke on collective bargain- 
ing and discussed the formation and oper- 
ation of existing bargaining units for en- 
gineers in various parts of the West. 
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TACOMA SECTION 


Atomic fission was discussed by Prof 
C. L. Utterback at a recent meeting of 
the Section. Professor Utterback, who 
is executive officer of the department 9 
physics at the University of Washington 
traced the history of the years of research 
that went into the ultimate development 
of the atomic bomb and spoke on th. 
probable future use and development oj 
atomic energy. Nuclear disintegration 
and atomic fission were described by the 
use of slides. ; 


TOLEDO SECTION 


“Chinese engineers performed good 
work in all types of wartime constrye. 
tion,” G. W. Hibbert, former Arm, 
colonel, told a recent meeting of the 
Toledo Section. While stationed x 
Kunming as a public relations officer, 
Mr. Hibbert had an opportunity to ob. 
serve the construction of more than a 
thousand miles of roads, including the 
Ledo-Burma Road, and he had many 
experiences to relate. 


TEXAS SECTION 


A round-tabie discussion of socialized 
medicine, which constituted the technical 
program at a recent meeting of the Fort 
Worth Branch, aroused such interest that 
the membership decided to have a doctor 
speak on the subject. Thus Dr. Jack 
Furman was invited to address a subs 
quent meeting on the workings of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Socialized Medi. 
cine Bill currently before Congress. 


Tri-Crry SECTION 


Speaker of the evening at the April 
meeting of the Tri-City Section, which 
took place in Davenport, Iowa, was L 
C. Crawford, district engineer for the 
U.S. Geological Survey, at Iowa City, 
Iowa. In an illustrated talk, entitled 
“River Flow and Sediment Records,’ 
Mr. Crawford discussed present-day 
methods of collecting stream-flow and 
silt-load data. 


WISCONSIN SECTION 


A symposium on highways constituted 
the technical program at the April meet: 
ing in Madison. First, the history of the 
Wisconsin Highway Commission was out- 
lined by James R. Law, chairman of the 
Commission, who described the various 
changes that have come about in obtain 
ing and spending highway funds. “About 
$60,000,000 is required per year to matt 
tain the 93,000 miles of highway 1 “* 
state,” Mr. Law pointed out. He was 
followed by Emmons L. Roettiger, chie 
engineer of the Commission, who state: 
that in the future additional attention ™ 
be given to the foundations o! the high- 
ways as well as to surface coverage. He 
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ruction and Engineering in a 
1] Industry”’ was the topic of dis- 
it a recent dinner meeting in 
wn. This was presented by 
\. Shepard, engineer of construc- 


.nd design for the Carbide and 


ils Corporation, South Charles- 
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MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STUDENT CHAPTER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

The University of Illinois Chapter is 
again publishing its semimonthly mimeo 
graphed bulletin, Civil Views, which was 
discontinued during the war. Recent 
Chapter activities include a smoker, in 
April, for the freshmen and other new 
students. On this occasion five members 
of the civil engineering faculty had been 
invited to address the group on various 
aspects of the engineering work at the 
university and on the purpose and aims of 
the Chapter. These were Whitney C. 
Huntington, head of the civil engineering 
department; Harold E. Babbitt, pro 
fessor of civil engineering: William A 
Oliver, associate professor of civil engi- 
neering; Wilbur M: Wilson, research 
professor in structural engineeering; and 





IETY’'S WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE VISITS THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO CHAPTER 


President of the Chapter; Mr. Warnock; 


Mr. Jessup; and Warren Raeder, Head of the Civil Engineering Department 
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MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


James G. Clark, assistant professor of 
civil engineering and Faculty Adviser. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
rhe University of Utah Student Chap- 
ter reports an interesting and active spring 
program. The Chapter arranged an in- 





| 

| BADGES AND CHARMS for 
| Student Chapter members are again 
available at a cost of $1 each. These 
| may be obtained from Society Head- 
| quarters or through the Student 
| Chapter officers. 





————— 


teresting display for the annual Engi- 
neering Week held on the campus, and 
sponsored several meetings. On one ec- 
casion, Mr. Long, representative of the 
Portland Cement Association in Utah, 
lectured on the subject of soil-cement, 
giving unusual facts and figures on the 
economics of the product. An accom- 
panying film demonstrated the actual use 
of soil-cement in the construction of air 
bases throughout the country, pointing 
out the rapidity of construction permitted 
by this method that made it espe- 
cially valuable during the war. At another 
meeting J. J. Sedall, of the H. H. Robert- 
son Steel Company, presented an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘“Light-Gage Steel 
Floors.” The recent election of Chapter 
officers resulted as follows: Fred Ham- 
mill, president; John Maragakis, vice- 
president ; Vervin Gilson, secretary; 
and Bud Madsen, program chaitman 
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Clean-up of Pennsylvania’s Streams Ordered 


By H. E. Moses, M. asce 
Curer ENGtneer, Pennsy_vanta Department oF HeALta, Hareispure, Pa. 


Notices requiring preparation of plans 
for facilities to eliminate stream pollution 
have been sent to 482 municipalities and 
institutions in Pennsylvania by the State 
Sanitary Water Board. An additional 319 
notices have been sent to industries dis- 
charging harmful wastes into state waters. 
All these notices direct that completed 
plans be submitted to the Board for ap- 
proval within one year. Quarterly reports 
of progress on the plans are required, and 
the degree of treatment is specified in each 
case. Additional notices will follow until 
all known polluters have been included. 

Not included in the preceding totals are 
notices issued to anthracite coal operators 
requiring them to adopt methods to prevent 
the discharge into state waters of coal-mine 
silt. The exemption for this waste, con- 
tained in the 1905 and 1937 laws, was re- 
moved by the Sanitary Water Board on 
May 17, 1944, that is, before the 1945 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, at which time 
the exemption was deleted by statute. This 
work is progressing satisfactorily, and 152 
applications for approval of plans for silt 
removal from anthracite wash waste water 
have been received. They cover all but 
three of the anthracite coal breakers using 
the. wet method of coal preparation. As a 
matter of fact, a number of treatment 
works have already been constructed and a 
large volume of silt which under former 
conditions would have reached the streams 
is now being reclaimed. Delay in building 
other similar works has been occasioned by 
difficulties in securing labor and materials. 

Although acid mine drainage is still 
exempted in general from the provisions of 
the anti-stream-pollution laws, yet the 
Brunner Bill enacted in 1945 nullified the 
exemption as regards clean streams, making 
unlawful such discharge into ‘“‘clean waters” 
of the Commonwealth which are being 
devoted or put to public use at the time of 
such discharge, or into other clean waters, 
unless the Commonwealth fails or neglects 
to provide drainage systems to receive such 
acid mine drainage and to divert it to a point 
or points of discharge into streams already 
contaminated. In furtherance of this phase 
of the stream-pollution problem, mine 
operators are required to file plans of their 
drainage systems, and as an indication of 
the size of this job, notices have been sent 
to 2,540 operators of bituminous coal opera- 
tions, and thus far 1,520 mine-drainage 
reports have been received. These replies 
represent approximately 68% of the bitu- 
minous operators listed. 

In an effort to save the clean streams of 
the Commonwealth, it was deemed in the 
public interest for the state to provide 
funds for building drainage systems through 
which the acid mine water would be diverted 
to streams already contaminated. To this 


end, the Sanitary Water Board may acquire 
land, easements or rights of way over, 
under, or through lands to be used for the 
transportation and diversion of the dis- 
charge of acid mine drainage into waters 
already polluted. In addition, the Com- 
monwealth will pay the cost of construction, 
maintenance, and operation of such drainage 
systems. The acid mine drainage must be 
delivered by the operators to a point or 
points designated by the Sanitary Water 
Board after consultation between the mine 
operator, the Department of Mines, and 
the Sanitary Water Board. Funds have 
been appropriated for this purpose. 

In order to implement this program, the 
sum of $6,625,000 has been allotted for 
these activities: $4,250,000 for state aid; 
$500,000 for mine sealing; $1,700,000 for 
acid mine-water diversion and silt control; 
and $175,000 for research. The money for 
state aid is an outright grant to munici- 
palities, municipal authorities, or private 
corporations. Financial aid for the prepa- 
ration of plans for treatment works may be 
given to municipalities and municipal au- 
thorities in a sum not to exceed 50% of 
the actual cost of detailed construction 
plans and specifications as approved by 
the Sanitary Water Board. 

State aid in the preparation of plans and 
specifications for privately owned industrial- 
waste treatment works will be granted only 
in cases of industrial wastes for which, in 
the opinion of the Board, there are as yet 
no known satisfactory means of treatment; 
or where the granting of public funds for 
additional experimentation is warranted 
by the public benefits that may result. 


Information in this item was presented by 
Mr. Moses to the Sanitary Engineering Divi- 
sion at its recent session in Philadelphia. 





Third Hydraulics Conference 


at lowa Institute June 10-12 


PEACETIME utilization of wartime experi- 
ence will be the general theme of the Third 
Hydraulics Conference of the Iowa Insti- 
tute of Hydraulic Research to open on Mon- 
day, June 10, and continue through Wednes- 
day, June 12. In the four years that have 
elapsed since the Iowa Institute held the 
second of its series of hydraulics conferences, 
the urgency of war requiremeuts has re- 
sulted in a rapid development of practically 
every phase of engineering. Therefore the 
Institute has advisedly chosen as the theme 
of its Third Conference the application of 
such wartime experience to peaceful phases 
of hydraulic engineering. Papers of this 
nature will represent about half of the con- 
ference program; the other half will deal 
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TEMS OF INTEREST 


About Engineers and Engineering 








largely with current subjects in closely re. 
lated fields. There will be opportunity fo, 
informal discussions during both the sched. 
uled sessions and the evening gatherings 

Ladies will be welcome at luncheons and 
dinners, and arrangements will be made fo, 
their entertainment during the technical ses. 
sions. Registration will begin Sunday after. 
noon, June 9, in the lobby of the lows 
Memorial Union, Iowa City, Iowa. Rese 
vations may be made through Prof. |. w 
Howe, Engineering Building, University 
Iowa, Iowa City. 





How One Group of Engineers 
Avoided:a National Union 


Of value to engineers threatened with incly. 
ston in heterogeneous collective bargaining 
groups is a step-by-step description of action 
successfully taken by other engineers in , 
similar situation. Organisation of this New 
Jersey group was reported in the May issue o/ 
‘Mining and Metallurgy,” published by the 
American Institute of Mining and Meu! 
lurgical Engineers, and is reprinted with 
permission. 


ONE morning during the summer of 14 
the engineers at the Camden plant of the 
Radio Corporation of America were give: 
handbills as they were about to enter the 
buildings to report for work. These notice: 
informed them that a new union of salaried 
technical employees had been formed by the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chen 
ists, and Technicians (FAECT), a CIO 
affiliate, and that the engineers were in- 
cluded. This news came as a surprise | 
most of the engineers since they had 
not been asked to join and did not realize 
they would be included in such a hetero- 
geneous group, which included such jobs 
as draftsmen, photographers, process men 
job analysts, and technical writers. 

At first the engineers were either unaware 
of or indifferent to their impending position 
but it soon became evident that unles 
prompt action was taken they would be rep- 
resented by a national labor union in al 
matters of negotiation with the Company 
It was also apparent that once the union ws 
recognized as the bargaining agent it would 
be extremely difficult and costly for the pro 
fessional engineers to extricate themselves ® 
a group to form an independent organi 
tion. 

Accordingly, a “Committee for Profes 
sional Personnel” was formed for % 
primary purpose of ascertaining the “™ 
and viewpoints of the engineers mvoive 
and, if desirable, to obtain a separate © 
tion for the engineers to decide whether (ey 
wished to be represented by the FAEC! 
This Committee petitioned the ation® 
Labor Relations Board for a hearing. 15% 
was granted, and it was shown that the engt- 
neers as a group performed a distinctive tyPe 
of work requiring specialized traming = 
qualifications and as such their interests dil 
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that an independent collective 
ency would be best equipped 
ing and common interests to 
1 problems. 


mittee for Professional Personnel, 


h the opinions of the engineers, 


rable study to the above issues 


ommendation was that the 
in independent organization 
tive bargaining rights. The 


set up membership and consti- 


mittes in preparation for the 
A majority of the engineers 


ed a desire to become members, 
n was written and adopted by a 


vote, 


and the Association of 


| Engineering Personnel came in- 
Councilmen were elected by the 


and at a subsequent meeting 
1 officially elected permanent 


1 was sent to the National Labor 


+} 


irga 


tudents 


lective bargaining. 


yr 
ail 


urd and the Company for rec- 
Association as the sole col- 
ining agent for the research, 
‘evelopment engineers and en- 
at the Camden plant. 
called a hearing for RCA, 
FAECT on January 6, 1945. 
not appear, and as a result of 
the Company and the Associa- 
joint stipulation to accept the 
ross check of the Association 
ids against the Company 
December 31, 1944. The 
the list to the NLRB and the 
ted a check on January 15. 
licated that 201 of the 298 em- 
group involved designated the 
their representative for pur- 
Accordingly, 
office of the NLRB recom- 


o the NLRB in Washington that 


ract 


rtified. 
» 


25, 1945, the Association was 


rtified by the NLRB as the sole 


nt for all the research, design, 
nt engineers and engineering 
* Camden plant of the RCA 
of the Radio Corporation of 


gotiations started in March 
for nearly one year. The 
vas signed in February 1946. 
iation is the only one of its 
ustrial East, and since there 
edent for such a contract, a 
urd work was required. Since 
ommittee did not have a 
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national organization to satisfy, it was not 
necessary to ask for a closed shop, mainte- 
nance of membership, dues checkoff, or any of 
the other contract provisions which have the 
primary purpose of perpetuating the na- 
tional officers of a union at the expense of 
the members. 

The final contract grants substantial bene- 
fits to the members. A general raise of $30 
per month or 10%, whichever is greater, was 
granted, retroactive to August 1945, and a 
merit system of raises was established. 
Time and one-half is paid for overtime up to 
a base rate of $5,000 per year, and a sliding 
scale for rates between $5,000 and $6,000 
per year. Seniority is based on skill and 
ability as well as length of service, in accord 
with a point system. Credit is given for 
time spent in training in a duly accredited 
educational institution as well as engineering 
experience in other companies. The griev- 
ance procedure has arbitration by an out- 
side party as the final step. Several other 
benefits were granted covering patents, va- 
cations, sick leave, etc. The Association and 
the Company are enjoying harmonious and 
cooperative relations and the membership 
can look to the future with the comforting 
knowledge that they can run their own af- 
fairs, free from dictation by a national labor 
union. 


MuRLAN S. CORRINGTON 

First President of APEP 
Haddonfield, N.J. 
April 16, 1946 





N. G. Neare’s Column 
Conducted by 
R. Rosrnson Rowe, M. ASCE 


“I'VE BEEN expecting,” said Ken Bridge- 
water, ‘“‘that the atomic bomb, with its 
gargantuan numbers, would inspire puzzle 
nuts to new extremes of worthless work. 
Got one brewing, Noah?” 

“‘Not yet, Ken. Nuclear energy is an ex- 
ample of a rapidly diverging series, which, 
according to my old-fashioned ideas, is a 
mathematical outcast. I do have one on 
real estate which I must use while inflation 
is still convergent, but you can’t hear it 
until we’ve disposed of the April problem in 
integers. Given a triangle ADE with DE = 
35 and right angle at D, locate B and C on 
AD so that BD(AE + CE) = BE(AD + 
cw.” 

“T had the right answer last month,” 
exclaimed Joe Kerr, ‘‘so I’m resting on my 
laurels.’’ 

“‘Joe’s just lazy,’’ booed Cal Klater. 
“This one was easy. A, B, and C are ver- 
tices of 3 right triangles on a 35-ft base, so 
we need 3 solutions of 35? = a? — }? = 
(a + b)(a — b). Fora — b we are limited 
to the 4 minor factors of 1,225, which are 
1, 5, 7 and 25. For each, a + 3 is the cor- 
responding major factor—1,225, 245, 175 
and 49. From these four sets, we can find 
that 35? = 613% — 612? = 125? — 120? = 
912 — 842 = 37? — 12%. There are four 
ways that we can leave out one set and have 
the required 3 solutions. Trying each in 
turn, I found just one that satisfied, viz.: 
120(613 + 37) = 125(612 +12). SoAD = 
612, BD = 120 and CD = 12.” 

“Just as Professor Stoop Nagle prophe- 


te 
oe 
“ 


sied,’’ agreed Professor Neare. ‘Your re- 
jected set could be used if we allowed nega- 
tive solutions, such as AD = 612, BD = 84, 
CD = —12, but the dynamical balance 
won't work that way. You may also be in- 
terested in a set of generators from which all 
of the infinitude of integer sets may be de- 
rived. Let g, 4, j and k be any 4 integers, 
except that g > A andj > k. Then the 
ruling dimensions of a figure are: 


DE = 2jk(g? — h?) 
BD = 4ghjk 
AD, CD = 2gh(j* + k*) = (g* + h*) (7? — k*) 


The generators 4, 3, 5 and 1 give the posi- 
tive solution and 3, 2, 7 and 1 the negative. 

“‘Now for the real estate problem before 
ceilings go off of houses. Adam Goodby, a 
realtor, asked for a listing from a man who 
had a 19-ft car in a half-cube garage on a 
square base beside a similar house twice as 
high, both on a square lot of more than a 
quarter and less than a half acre. The 
owner appraised his land at 50 cents per 
sq ft, his house at 20 cents per cu ft and his 
garage at 10 cents per cu ft. All dimensions 
being integers, he figured the total listing 
price, which Adam said was not only fair, 
but square. How large was the lot?” 


Cal Klaters this month were Richard Jenney 
and a pair from Chicago that worked in ca- 
hoots and signed themselves ‘‘Wonmug’"’ and 
** Nothermug.”’ | 





Shasta Dam Memorialized 


It 1s true of Shasta Dam, as of every 
other notable job, that it deserves a fitting 
printed record. This has been amply pro- 
vided in a book entitled Shasta Dam and Its 
Builders, published by Pacific Constructors, 
Inc. 

It is evident that the builders are proud 
of their work. Quiet confidence and satis- 
faction pervade this story through its 
almost 200 pages. Historical features, per- 
sonal glimpses, and construction activities 
are treated. Alli are profusely illustrated. 
The sum total is a record book which does 
justice to a magnificent engineering success. 

On file in the Society’s Reading Room, 
this volume will be found of interest to the 
average engineer as well as to the con- 
struction specialist 





Erosion Forces Construction of 
T . a 
New Inspection Tunnel at 
Niagara Falls 


INSPECTION of Niagara Falls from the 
Canadian shore is facilitated by a new ac- 
cess tunnel that has been recently com- 
pleted through the rock cliff. The new 
galleries are approximately 120 ft below the 
surface of the ground and take the place of 
the old bore, which was dangerously close 
to the face of the cliff, where it is being worn 
away by the full force of the falls. 

The new construction retains the portals 
from which spectacular views of the cata- 
ract are possible. Well known by many visi- 
tors is the Great Falls portal, which is lo- 
cated well under the Horseshoe Falls and 
past which drops a tremendous volume of 
water. The new access gallery to these old 
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portals is located a considerable distance 
back from the encroaching cliff 

The tunnels have a clear width of 7 ft 
and a maximum height of 7 ft with an 8-in. 
minimum lining of concrete all around. 


Air and water for tunneling and concrete 
for lining were delivered to the tunnel 
through a 12-in. bore hole through the 


solid rock cover. Concrete was shot into 
wooden forms by a pneumatic placer. De- 
sign and construction were under the super- 
vision of the H. G. Acres Company of Ni- 
agara Falls, Canada. H. E. Barnett was 
Construction Engineer on the job. 





o-- 


Third New England 
Traffic Conference 


AN ESTIMATED 300 city and state traffic 
and highway engineers, planners, public 
transit executives and others will attend 
the Third New England Traffic Engineering 
Conference, June 11-13, at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

The conference will tackle the problems 
caused by the rapidly rising toll of deaths 
due to traffic accidents and the increasingly 
difficult traffic congestion situation. The 
latter problem, as it concerns Boston, will 
be dealt with at great length on the third 
day of the conference, and recommenda- 
tions will be formulated. 

The conference is being sponsored by 
M.I.T.’s Civil Engineering Department and 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works, assisted by the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Division of the National Con- 
servation Bureau, and the accident preven- 
tion division of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. Plans for the con- 
ference are being handled by John B. Wil- 
bur, M. ASCE, Acting Head, Civil En- 
gineering Department, M.I.T.; Charles B. 
Breed, M. ASCE, Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering, M.I.T.; Edgar F. Copell, Traffic 
Engineer, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works; A. J. Bone, Assoc. M. 
ASCE, Associate Professor of Highway 
Engineering, M.I.T.; and Henry K. Evans, 
Jun. ASCE, Traffic Engineer, National 
Conservation Bureau 





Flood Control Work Resumed 
in the Southwest 


TEMPORARILY suspended by the war emer- 
gency, flood control projects of the Corps of 
Engineers in the Southwest are again under 
construction. Stripping and excavation at 
the Canton Dam project on the North Ca- 
nadian River above Oklahoma City, Okla., 
marked the resumption of the work. Four 
projects in Oklahoma, two in Arkansas, 
one in Colorado, one in Kansas, one in 
Missouri, and two in Texas—a total of 11 
water-control construction projects—are 
under way, or will begin shortly. More 
than two years will be required to complete 
the work contracted for thus far. 

All projects are undertaken by the South- 
western Division of the Corps of Engineers. 
In addition to the Canton Dam they in- 
clude: Wister Dam and Reservoir on the 
Poteau River near the Oklahoma—Arkansas 


state boundary; Fort Gibson Dam and 
Reservoir on the Grand (Neosho) River 
near Muskogee, Okla.; Hulah Dam and 
Reservoii on the Caney River near the 
Oklahoma—Kansas state boundary; com- 
pletion of the existing John Martin Dam 
and Reservoir on the Arkansas River near 
Las Animas, Colo., by installing spillway 
gates; Blue Mountain Dam and Reservoir 
on the Petit Jean River west of Little Rock, 
Ark., the Bull Shoals Dam and Reservoir on 
the White River near the Arkansas—Missouri 
state boundary; Clearwater Dam and 
Reservoir on the Black River in southeast 
Missouri; Fall River Dam and Reservoir 
on a major tributary of the Verdigris River 
in Kansas; Addicks Dam on Buffalo Bayou 
in Texas; and completion of riprap protec- 
tion on the existing Denison Dam near 
Denison, Tex 





$200,000 Award Program of 


Lincoln Foundation 


AN EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for those 
engaged in the design, manufacture, or con- 
struction of steel structures such as commer- 
cial buildings and bridges, or houses, barns, 
and miscellaneous structures is offered by 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, with the announce- 
ment of its new $200,000 ‘“‘Design-for- 
Progress’’ Award Program. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW AWARD PROGRAM 
W RITTEN ON STAINLESS STEEL LETTERHEAD 


Two of the 15 classifications, ‘Structural 
—Buildings or Bridges,” and ‘Structural— 
Houses and Miscellaneous,” are divided into 
two divisions. The two divisions of the first 
of these classifications are (1) Commercial 
Buildings and Similar Structures, and (2) 
Bridges. The classification “‘Structural— 
Houses and Miscellaneous” is divided into 
(1) Domestic Shelters, Houses, Barns, etc., 
and (2) Miscellaneous Structures, Abut- 
ments, Caissons, Dams, Tunnels, etc. 

In making the announcement, Dr. E. E. 
Dreese, chairman of the Foundation’s 
Board of Trustees, had his words put down 
on a stainless steel plate similar to that 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
and sent to prominent engineers and scien- 
tists. The penman was an experienced arc 
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welder, who used molten metal for the ink 
and the welding arc for the pen. 

The $200,000 ‘“Design-for Progress 
Award Program, which is intended to 
courage study and preparation of papers op 
design, research and education, applicaticy 
and use of arc welding, is dedicated to the 
belief that it will benefit industry as a who}. 
For this purpose, the sponsors wil] make the 
results of the program available generaj, 
and thus tend to stimulate industry , 
greater achievement. 

Complete details of the award program 
which closes June 1, 1947, may be obtains: 
by writing to the Secretary, The James F 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, Cleyelans 
1, Ohio. 





New in Education~ 
S.P_EE. to Confer Award for 


* Teaching Excellence 


Tuts YEAR, for the first time, an award 
of $1,000 will be given to the college or uni 
versity teacher adjudged to have contri 
uted most to the successful teaching of en. 
gineering students, the Society for the Pro. 
motion of Engineering Education has a 
nounced. The prize, to be conferred ap. 
nually, will be known as the George West. 
inghouse Award in Engineering Education 
Established to commemorate the 1(Wth 
Anniversary of the birth of the famed ip 
ventor, the award has been made possible 
by the Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion. While there are no age limitations 
consideration will be given especially to 
the younger men. 

According to Dr. Harry S. Rogers, M 
ASCE, President of the S.P.E.E. and of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, “The 
task of the committee on award will in- 
volve pioneering in methods of appraising 
outstanding teaching. The committee ai- 
ready has planned its procedures with 
great care and the hope is high for a valid 
appraisal of distinguished contributions 
and for success in the encouragement of 
teaching achievement.” 

Nomination forms will be distributed to 
the deans of the 165 engineering schools of 
the country and to the officers and execu 
tives of the committees of the S.P.E.E. and 
related national engineering societies 


« * > > 


Wisconsin Offers Correspondence 
Courses in Mechanics 


How CAN dynamics and statics be 4 
plied in the solution of engineering pre 
lems? To answer this question is ont 
the aims of the two revised correspondenct 
study courses in mechanics for enginee™ 
being offered by the Extension Divisio: 
the University of Wisconsin, at Madise 
Wis., through its department of civil a 
structural engineering. 

These two courses, Mechanics la (sta 
and Mechanics 2 (dynamics), are mam’ 
for qualified students not currently atten 
ing schools of engineering. Each coum 
embodies 24 assignments and allows three 
credits toward a degree in any branch - 
engineering. These credits are accepted by 
most institutions of higher learning 
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Original W oodcut by Lynd Ward 


When this tree was a sapling, more than a century ago, 


foundrymen cast gray iron into pipe which is still in 


service. Their methods were primitive compared with the 


highly developed production techniques by which U. S. Pipe is 








U.S PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
General Offices: Burlington, N. J. 
wt throughout 














made today. And yet, because of 
the service records of their product, 
the estimated useful life of cast 
iron pipe has been steadily revised 
upward, Cast iron pipe combines 

in one material all the qualities re- 
quired for long-lived service— 
strength, toughness and inherent 


high resistance to corrosion. 
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Twenty-Two Graduate Fellowships 
Set Up by Standard Oil (Indiana) 


ESTABLISHMENT of 22 graduate fellow- 
ships at 17 educational institutions by 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has been 
announced by Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, who said the purpose 
is ‘“‘to provide ‘seed corn’ for future re- 
search.”’ 

Fellowships in civil engineering have been 
established at Purdue; in engineering at 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Pur- 
due, and Illinois Institute of Technology; 
in chemistry at Northwestern, Illinois, 
Chicago, Wayne, Ohio State, Wisconsin, 
lowa State, and Johns Hopkins; in chemical 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Minnesota, Illinois, Cornell, 
Carnegie Tech., and Princeton; and in mar- 
keting and management at Northwestern. 

The fellowships will be awarded to stu- 
dents working for master’s or doctor’s de- 
grees. They will vary somewhat in amount, 
depending on the tuition and other fees, but 
will average about $1,500 a year. The work 
will be basic research, and the results will 
be published in accordance with the usual 
academic practice. Holders of fellowships 
will be under no obligation to Standard Oil 
as regards subsequent employment, nor will 
the sponsoring company receive any rights 
to patents resulting from the work. 





NEWS OF ENGINEERS 
Personal Items About Society Members 





Henry F. Boyer has accepted a position 
in the design engineering department of the 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company, with 
headquarters in New York City. He was 
recently separated from the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, in which he held the rank 
of captain. Prior to entering the service, 
Mr. Boyer was in the Pittsburgh district 
office of the U.S. Engineer Office. 

Cuester S. ALLEN has been elected presi- 
dent .of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
succeeding the late ALBert L. Scorr. Mr. 
Allen was formerly vice-president. 

Joun F. Lasoon, director of the Alle- 
gheny County (Pennsylvania) Depa:tment 
of Public Works, has just been made chair- 
man of the newly created Allegheny County 
Sanitary Authority, which will plan and 
maintain a coordinated scheme of sewage 
disposal and treatment works for the 126 
municipalities in the county, including the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

Jacos Weowerser, formerly with the 
Mason and Hanger Company, Inc., of New 
York, is now with the Underpinning and 
Foundation Company, of the same city. 
He was recently released from duty as a 
lieutenant in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
U.S. Navy. 

Forrest E. Byrns, after almost five 
years active service in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the U.S. Navy, has returned to 
Washington, D.C., to accept a position as 
liaison specialist with the ‘U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation. His rank at the time of 
separation from the service was that of 
commander. 
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Tuomas R. ARCHIBALD is now in the 
engineering department of the Board of 
Education at Rochester, N.Y. Until lately 
Mr. Archibald was in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, having the rank of colonel 
at the time of his discharge. 

Drrx A. Depet has been made progress 
control officer for Region 3 of the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, with headquarters 
at Boulder City, Nev. He was previously 
in the Denver office of the Bureau. 


Rosert B. Rxope was recently promoted 
to the position of division engineer of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, with head- 
quarters at Missoula, Mont. 


N. P. Turner is now a member of the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) consulting firm of Freese 
and Nichols, the firm name becoming Freese, 
Nichols, and Turner. Mr. Turner will 
represent the organization in Houston, 
having his office in the United Gas Building. 


S. S. Srernserc, dean of the college of 
engineering at the University of Maryland, 
has been elected an honorary member of 
the Argentine Society of Engineers in 
Buenos Aires “in recognition of his profes- 
sional attainments and his outstanding 
work in promoting closer relations among 
the members of the engineering profession 
in the three Americas.” 


Avusrey BLAN BBLL, after several years’ 
service in the Sanitary Corps of the U.S. 
Army, has established a business for him- 
self, to be known as the Bell Reproduction 
Company. He will be located at 622A 
Throckmorton Street, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Warren S. Batiows, of the Bellows 
Construction Company, of Houston, Tex,, 
was elected president of the Associated 
General Contractors of America at their 
recent convention held in Chicago. 


Kirsy Sirs, who has just retired from 
the Civil Engineer Corps of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve, in which he held the rank of rear 
admiral, has been appointed general deputy 
expediter for the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program. Admiral Smith was 
largely responsible for developing and super- 
vising a 4'/,-billion-dollar building program 
for the Navy in the United States, Hawaii, 
the Canal Zone, and other strategic outposts. 


Pau. P. Wrant, following his release 
from active service as a captain in the U.S. 
Marine Corps, will be architect and engineer 
for the Methodist Church in China, with 
headquarters at 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. Prior to entering the 
Armed Services, Mr. Wiant was director 
of the Union Architectural Service at 
Foochow, China. 

Tuomas G. HarTON is severing his con- 
nection with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in order to accept a position with the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation in Washington, 
D.C. Until lately Mr. Harton was a major 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 


BE. Montrorp Fucix, who has been 
serving as a lieutenant in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the U.S. Naval Reserve, has been 
made a member of the firm of the Harza 
Engineering Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Rosert W. Burke is one of five newly 
appointed district sales representatives for 
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Le Tourneau Company. He will serye , 
state New York and Canada, with 4 
quarters in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Joun M. Haves has resigned as aSSOciate 
structural engineer for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority at Knoxville, Tenn., in order :, 
become district bridge engineer fo, the 
Public Roads Administration at Little Rock 
Ark. 

WERNER AMMANN, who was recently 5. 
leased from active duty in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the U.S. ‘Naval Reserve, with th 
rank of commander, is now with his father 
O. H. AMMANN, consulting engineer, |); 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Water G. WILL is retiring as a com. 
mander in the U.S. Coast Guard afte 
nearly thirty-six years in the governmen 
services—since 1912 in the Lighthoug 
Service. In 1935 he was appointed Super. 
intendent of Lighthouses at St. Louis, 
Mo., holging that position until the Light. 
house Service was consolidated with the 
Coast Guard in 1939. He has been ip 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1940, and wij 
continue to make his home at 3356 Ormond 
Road, Cleveland Heights. 


Husert E. JENNINGS, until lately a 
lieutenant commander in the U.S. Navy, 
aboard the U.S.S. Mississippi, has accepted 
a position with the North Carolina State 
Highway Department. 


Joserpxu C. Nowe tt, Jr., who recently re. 
turned to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as project design engineer after serving as a 
commander in the U.S. Navy, is leaving 
that organization to go with the General 
Electric Company. 


L. C. Urgusart, colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, for the past five 
years chief of the Engineering Division 
in the Office of the Chief of Engineers, is 
assuming similar duties in the office of the 
District Engineer, Honolulu, T.H. Prior 
to 1941, Colonel Urquhart was for over 
twenty years professor of structural engi- 
neering at Cornell University. 


W. W. Gwartumey, Jr., has been pro 
moted from the position of district engineer 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to that 
of engineer of construction, with head 
quarters in Baltimore, Md. He succeeds 
RicHARD MATHER, who is retiring after 
many years of service. Josepn WILLIAM 
Jones, former senior assistant engineet, wil 
fill Mr. Gwathmey’s position as district 
engineer. 

Leonarp B. Gattacuer, colonel, Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army, has been appointed 
district engineer for the U.S. Engineer Otfice 
at New Orleans, La. He was previously 
district engineer at Boston, Mass. 


Joun W. OsHMann is retiring as inspector 
of buildings and director of inspection fot 
the District of Columbia after twenty ‘we 
years of service in order to establish a con- 
sulting practice in Washington, D.C. He 
will specialize in the design, supervision. 
and inspection of buildings during constru~ 
tion and in building code practice. 

Le.tanp H. Hewrrt, colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, has been appointed 
resident: member of the Beach Brosioa 
Board in Washington, D.C. Other > 
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pointments to the Board include Cot. 
CuHar_es L. HALL, division engineer for the 
North Atlantic Engineer Office. 

NeEWLIN D. Morcan, Jr., has returned 
to his duties as assistant professor of civil 
engineering at Rutgers University after 
serving as a major in the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army 

H. A. Hoimsrrom is now on terminal 
leave after five years in the Air Corps 
and Military Government, his most recent 
rank being that of colonel. He has ac- 
cepted a position as resident engineer for 
the Texas State Highway Department at 
Fort Davis, Tex. 

Percy Z. MICcHENER, who was recently 
released from the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, in which he had the rank of colonel, 
has become connected with the St. Louis 
(Mo.) consulting firm of Sverdrup and 
Parcel. 

Georce R. Carrer has established a 
civil engineering practice at Du Quoin, II. 
During the war he served as a lieutenant in 
the Civil Engineer Corps of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Max BooxMan is now district engineer of 
the Riverside County (Calif.) Flood Control 
and Water Conservation District. 


Artuur E. W. Dopps, formerly chief 
engineer for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 
pany at Tacoma, Wash., has joined the staff 
of Young and Richardson, an architectural 
and engineering firm in Seattle, Wash. 


FRANK M. WILLIAMSON, captain, Sani- 
tary Corps, U.S. Army, recently returned 
from service with the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment in Korea and has resumed his former 
position as assistant civil engineer, Sewage 
Treatment Plant Design, Sanitary District 
of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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Berton ArTHUR Barrett (Assoc. M. 
'34) major, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
died in Zeutsingi Prison Camp, Japan. The 
exact date of his death is unknown. Major 
Barret was 40, and a graduate of Norwich 
University. From 1927 to 1932 he was 
draftsman and designer for the Port of New 
York Authority, and from 1933 to 1935, 
associate professor of civil engineering at 
Chiao-Tung University. Later he was with 
various private firms in China and civil 
engineer for the Atlantic Gulf and Pacific 
Company in the Philippines. Before his 
capture on Bataan, he was engineer in charge 
of constructing the breakwater in Manila 
Bay, the air base at Cavite, and a large 
hydroelectric project for the city of Manila. 

James Everett Beswick (M. '28) civil 
engineer for the New York City Board of 
Water Supply at Kingston, N.Y., died there 
on April 15, 1946, at the age of 63. From 
1907 to 1913 Mr. Beswick was assistant 
engineer for the New York Board of Water 
Supply on the construction of the Catskill 
Aqueduct; from 1915 to 1920, engineer for 
the New York State Public Service Com- 
mission; from 1920 to 1922, engineer for 
the New York Water Power Investigation; 
and from 1922 to 1929, resident engineer 
and sanitary engineer for the village of Rye, 


N.Y. Later he was on the Water Policy 
Commission of New Jersey, and since 1936 
he had been with the Board of Water Sup- 
ply on the Delaware Aqueduct Project. 

CHARLES FrepeRIcK BLoop (Assoc. M. 
09) of Ridgefield, N.J., died in a hospital 
in Englewood, N.J., on April 14, 1946, as 
the result of injuries received in a fall. Ina 
few days he would have been 63. Early in 
his career Mr. Blood was with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company, and then 
was connected with Isaac A. Hopper and 
Son, of New York City, on various construc- 
tion projects in Pennsylvania. He was also 
engineer of the, Borough of Ridgefield, N.J., 
and designer of the sewer system there. 
More recently he had been engineer in 
charge of the W.P.A. projects at the Pali- 
sades State Park. 

Harry RemIncton Bouton (Assoc. M. 
13) department engineer for the New York 
City Board of Water Supply, died in White 
Plains, N.Y., on April 14, 1946, at the age of 
66. Mr. Bouton had spent practically his 
entire career with the Board of Water Sup- 
ply, having gone there in 1907. His work 
during this period included construction of 
delivery tunnels and conduits in connection 
with the Catskill system and the construc- 
tion of conduits in Brooklyn and Queens. 
From 1936 on he was engaged on the con- 
struction of the Delaware Aqueduct—first as 
department engineer in charge of work on 
the southern half of the aqueduct, and since 
1940 in the New York headquarters in 
charge of the design of structures and prepa- 
ration of contracts for the entire Delaware 
system. 

Nei STANLEY BucKkBEE (M. '19) chief 
engineer with Gannett, Fleming, Corddry, 
and Carpenter, Inc., of Harrisburg, Pa., died 
at New Cumberland, Pa., on April 10, 1946. 
Mr. Buckbee, who was 62, had been with 
Gannett, Fleming, Corddry and Carpenter 
since 1929 and had worked on the develop- 
ment of a mountain water system for Har- 
risburg as well as on plans for a sewage 
treatment plant. Firms with which he was 
connected in his earlier career included the 
General Fireproofing Company, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio; the Corrugated Bar Company, 
of Buffalo, N.Y.; and the Schaaf Company, 
of Buffalo. 


Joun Apett CLEVELAND (M. '27) of 
Miami, Fla., died on April 17, 1946, at the 
age of 70. Mr. Cleveland, a graduate of 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
spent many years on railroad construction 
in Ecuador. In 1926 he went to Miami, 
where he became vice-president of the Filer- 
Cleveland Company. More recently he had 
been engaged in apartment and hotel man- 
agement in Miami. 


Witi1amM Roperts Conarp (Assoc. M. 
15) consulting engineer of Burlington, N.J., 
died at his home there on April 30, 1946. 
Mr. Conard, who was 76, bad for many 
years maintained a consulting and inspec- 
tion engineering practice at Burlington. 
During this period he was a consultant on 
water supply problems to many eastern 
cities, including Bosten and Springfield, 
Mass., and Albany, N.Y. He also served 
as a consulting engineer, during the first 
World War, on the construction of the camp 
at Fort Dix, N.J., and the ‘Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation's shell-loading plant at 
Mays Landing, N.J. At the time of his 
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death he was chairman of the New j 
State Water Commission. ~~ 


GeorGE WASHINGTON Garpyap (Mu. 
'35) consulting sanitary engineer of 
Plains, N.Y., died in a hospital there og 
April 30, 1946. His age was 57. Jy hs 
earlier career Mr. Gardner was engaged ig 
railway and municipal engineering jg New 
Jersey, and from 1925 to 1931 he WAS proj. 
ect engineer for the Westchester 
Sanitary Sewer Commission. He then be. 
came resident engineer for the city of Rome, 
N.Y., and later practiced engineering ig 
Lowville, N.Y. During the recent war be 
served as an engineer for the Navy on the 
installation of sanitation and water-supply 
systems in Newfoundland. 


Paut HOoLtanp (M. '40) chief highway de. 
sign engineer of the Board of Wayne County 
(Mich.) Road Commissioners, i 
Mich., died on April 14, 1946. Mr. Holland, 
who was 50, had spent his entire career with 
the Board, having gone there as chief high- 
way design engineer in 1919. In that capac. 
ity he designed the entire system of county 
roads in Wayne County and, with city and 
state officials, participated in the engineer. 
ing and design of the John C. Lodge Express. 
way and the Detroit Crosstown Expres. 
way. He also designed the out-county 
sewer and water systems and the presest 
Wayne County Airport and, in the past 
year, he had prepared designs for the en- 
largement of the airport. He had also 
served as censultant on highway matters to 
the Highway Research Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


Conve BaLtcom McCu.tovens (M. 2) 
assistant state highway engineer for the 
Oregon State Highway Department, Salem, 
Ore., died suddenly at his home there on 
May 6, 1946. He was 58. Early in his 
career Mr. McCullough was with the lowa 
State Highway Commission, and from 1916 
to 1919 he was professor of civil engineering 
at Oregon State College. In the latter year 
he became connected with the Oregon State 


’ Highway Department. Since 1935 he hed 


also, at times, been senior bridge engineer 
for the Public Roads Administration 
construction of the Inter-American High 
way in Central America, and was about to 
leave for El Salvador to supervise a bridge 
project for the Administration when he was 
stricken, 


Cuartes SaBin Nicsors (M. '21) city 
engineer of Miami, Fla., died on April 20, 
1946, at the age of 62. Mr. Nichols was for 
some years associate professor of civil eng 
neering at lowa State College and sanitary 
engineer at the Iowa Engineering Expert 
ment Station there. He went to Miami = 
1925, and had been city engineer since 1927 : 
In the latter capacity he worked uncea 
to provide an adequate sewage 
system for the city, and his plans were ap 
proved by referendum just before his death. 


Water Peart (M. '08) engineering ad 
in the survey department of the Los Angeles 
County Flood Control District, Los Angeles, 


Calif., died on February 11, 16. a 
age was 79. From 1886 to 1912 Mr. 
d hydreu- 


was engaged on early irrigation a0 

lic engineering work in Colorado. He thes 
went to California as chief of party for the 
Los Angeles County Flood Control Survey, 
ani from 1919 to 1932 he was with the 
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Southern California Edison Company in 
varying positions. Since 1937 he had been 
with the Los Angeles County Flood Control 
District 

Srevart Purcevt (M. '24) chairman of 
the Public Service Commission of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md., died on April 18, 1946, at 
the age of 68. A native of Ireland, Mr. 
Purcell was educated at Cornell University 
and spent much of his career in Baltimore. 
He had been with the Baltimore Water De- 
partment; division engineer in charge of 
maintenance and reconstruction of highways 
for the city; and chief engineer of Balti- 





Changes in Membership Grades 


Additions, Transfers, Reinstatements, and Resignations 


more and president of the Department of 
Public Improvements. In 1929 he became 
a member of the Public Service Commission 
of Maryland, and he was made commissioner 
in 1939. He had been chairman since 1941. 

CLAUDE WELLINGTON Sopp (M. °43) as- 
sistant chief engineer and general manager 
of the Pasadena Water Department, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., died in a hospital there on 
March 31, 1946. Mr. Sopp, who was 51, 
had been with the Pasadena Water Depart- 
ment since 1922. Earlier in his career he 
was with the U.S. Forest Service and the 
U.S. Geological Survey. Mr. Sopp was ac- 
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tive in the Los Angeles Section and hag 
recently served a term as vice president 
Wiriam MacIntire Ware (yy. 1) 
of Fanwood, N.J., died at his home there 
on April 25, 1946. Mr. White, who was 73 
was a civil engineer with the : 
Bridge Company for forty-three 
twenty years in the capacity of « 
manager of the New York office. He 
tired in 1938. Mr. White’s work had 
him to Peru to examine bridges for the 
stallation of heavy rolling equipment 
the country’s railroads, and in 1908 he was 
sent to China to design railroad bridges. 
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Apams, Evwarp Wore (Assoc. M. '46), Prof. 
Engr. and Contr., 128 North Chama Ave., 
Albuquerque, N.Mex. 

Aurenvt, James Donato (Jun. ‘45), Ensign, 
U.S.N.R., 1528 South East 47th Ave., Portland 
15, Ore 

ALExXaNDer, Stuart Murray (Jun. '46), Engr 
(Civ.) P-1, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Golden 
Bldg. (Res., 2540 Fairfax St.), Denver 7, 
Colo. 

Bap, Rossert Epmunp (Jun. "46), Asst. Engr., 
Lock Joint Pipe Co., 150 Rutledge Ave. (Res. 
65 Ampere Parkway), East Orange, N.J. 

Barptin, Aceert Couiis (Jun. 46), Engr., Leeds, 
Hill and Jewett, 601 West 5th St., Suite 1000, 
Los Angeles 1718 Channing Way, Pasa- 
dena 3), Cali 

Barrett, James CANNON (Assoc. M. '46), Emer- 
ency Street i Engr., Eng. Dept., City of 
Sakiand, Room 712, City Hall, Oakland, Calif. 

Bascom, i Dwront (Assoc. M. "46), Mech 
Engr., U.S. Naval Ordnance-Inyokern, 3170 East 
Foothill Blvd. (Res., 817 Ladera St.), Pasadena 
6, Calif. 

Betitomy, Frank Ray (Assoc. M. '46), Dist. Civ. 
tngr. Officer, 3d Naval Dist., U.S. Coast Guard, 

roadway, Room 1440, New York, N.Y. 

Benoitt, Harotp Wrirtarp (Jun. 45), Draftsman, 
Damon & Foster, Civ. Engrs., Chester Pike & 
High Sts., Sharon Hill (Res. 247 South 63d St.), 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

———y yy Watrace (Jun. ‘46), mK, Drafts- 

City of Chicago, Room | 100iA ity Hall 
(Res, 5726 Winthrop Ave.), Chicago, Ill. 

Bostrom, Conwrap Oscar (Jun. 45), Ensign 
U.S.N.R., 58th Naval Constr. Battalion, Care, 
Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

Briocnr, P osu Harvey (Assoc. M. '46), 1305 
Poplar Bivd., Jackson, Miss. 

Brrrarn, Kennets Evwarp (Assoc. M. '46), Asst. 
to Chf. Civ. Engr., The Pure Oil Co., 911 Esper- 
son Bidg. (Res., 2821 Rosedale), Houston 4, 
Tex. 

Bupactan, Lson Sumpatovircn (Assoc. M. '46), 
Prin. Engr., Headquarters U.S. Army, Australia 
Base Command, G.P.O., Box 1164, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

Butoger, Artur James (M. "46), Vice- Pres., 
Frederic R. Harris, Inc., 27 William St., New 
York 5, N.Y. 

Buroumarpt, Kino (M. '46), Highway Bridge Engr., 
Public Roads Administration, 615 Midland Sav- 
ings Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Carey, Mrcwast Jossers (Jun. '45), Ensign, CEC, 
U.S.N.R., 2338 University Ave., New York 53, 
N.Y. 

Criype, Nep Pacxarp (Jun. "46), Instr., Civ. Eng., 
Univ. of California, Room 14, Civ. Eng. Bldg., 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Coapy, Lours Derren, Jr. (Jun. '46), Ensign, 
U.S.N.; 1609 Beec , Louisville 4, Ky. 


Coie, Reveew Ecuors (M. 46), Lt. Col., Corps 
of Engrs., 615 North Richmond St., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Coox, Rrcwarp Watiace (M. '46), 2168 Denmark 
St., Muskegon, Mich. 

Dant, Prapmakar Purvsmortam (Assoc. M. °46), 


Res. Engr., Messrs. Duncan Stratton & Co., 
Ltd., 5 Bank St., Fort Bombay, India. 


Diemer, Wr.1am Davip (Jun. '46), Draftsman, 
The Am. Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

FACCHIANO, Peter Pasou 46), EB 
Designing and Estimating, F Bethichem Steel Co. 
Room 1145, Fabricated Steel aoa (Res., 
R.F.D. 3, Gauff’s Hill), Bethlehem, Pa. 

Fisk, Cuarces Carrot (Jun. 45), H —s 
Engr., Hydrology Div., U.S. Bureau of 
tion (Res., 4585 Vallejo St.), ‘Denver, Colo. 

Fietrcusre, Samuet Artruur (Jun. 45), Ensign, 
CEC, U.S.N.R., 3906 South East Pine St., Port- 
land 15, Oregon. 

Fioor, Err (M. '46), (Erik Floor & Associates), 
139 North Clark St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Francors ALVAREZ, Eustacguto Juan (Assoc. M 
46), Asst. Public Works (Res. Avenida 
Braulio Alvarez No. 68), Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic. 

Gutesere, Rospert Hunter (Jun. ‘45), Asst. 
Planning Officer, U.S.N., 1815 Kensington Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Gienn, Davip Leonarp, Jr. (Jun. '45), Asst. Civ. 
Engr., U.S.N., 3812 North Madison, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

GonzaALez, Evoento (Assoc. M. '45), Hydro-Elec- 
tric Constr. Engr., Empresa Electrica de Guate- 
mala, S.A., Apartado 209, Guatemala, Guate- 
mala. 

Harrectt, Westey Lee (Assoc. M. '46), Project 
Engr., Brown & Root, Inc., Drawer 3 (Res., 3311 
Ozark St.), Houston 4, Tex. 

Hares, Guy Hinson (Jun. °46), Draftsman, 
Compania Agricola de Guatemala, Tiquisate, 
Guatemala. 

Harrison, Dutarp Hower, (Assoc. M. °45), 
Asst. Regional Engr., Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., 407 North 8th St. (Res., 5372 Cabanne 
Ave.), St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Hart, Caaries STanry (Jun. '45), 843 James St., 
Pelham 65, N.Y. 

Hopsan, Joserm Ricwarp (Jun. 46), Structural 
Designer, Osborn Eng. Co., East 71st and Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland (Res., 1392 Webb Road No. 18, 
Lakewood), Ohio. 

Hortcux«iss, Jon Gitpert (Assoc. M. 46), Struc- 
tural Design Engr., Sanderson & Porter, 52 
William St. (Res., 285 Riverside Drive), New 
York 25, N.Y. 

-_—— Jerome Lawrence, Jr. (Jun. '44), 

Designer, Bureau Sewers, 188 West 
Randolph - (Res. 7000 South Stewart Ave.), 
Chicago, I 

HvuBBARD, Lawuancs Jerome (Assoc. M. 2. 
Asst. Bridge E , State Div. of Highwa Sn 
1499 (Res., 4425 2S Yon St.), Sacramento 1 

Hvucnes, Cusster Artuur (M. ‘46), wa 
Prof. of Structural Eng., Univ. of Minnesota, 203 
Experimental Eng. Bidg., Univ. of Minn., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Jacosson, Martin (Jun. '46), Highway ® 
ie 1), Public Roads Administration, Box 
Res. 445 South 2d West), Missoula, Mont. 

5 Goons Bury (Jun. 45), Engr., War 
Dept., Office, 1709 Jackson St. 
(Res., 1083 joane ), Omaha, Nebr. 

KAISERMAN ay ky Ratruget (Assoc. M. '46), Box 
6140, Dalias 2, 

=. Guanine — Ja. (Jun. *46), Field 

State Highway Dept., Box 324 (Res., 412 
Collage St) , Cleburne, Tex. 


Kem, Roy pr (Assoc. M. °46), Engr., 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Custom) 
3078 Bellaire), Denver,Colo. 

Krxenny, Pact Epwarp (Jun 46) 
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Kinwortny, Wir.1am Roussew., Je (Jun 
Lt, U.S.N., Lakewood Road, Moberly, Mo 
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hf., Special Projects Section, U.S. Engr. Ofc 
8th Floor Standard Oil Bldg. (Res. » 3132 Preset 
man St.), Baltimore, Md. 
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Engr., U.S. Engr. Office * 718 North Ash 
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Lesuie, sane Owen (Jun. °46), Jun. Asst. Bog 
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es If you are one of those who must buy on specification 
4“ only, this “Tentative Specification for Ready Mixed 
os 46), Ch Aluminum Paints” may guide you to new economies. 
city ae \s its preface states, “Properly formulated paints 
that meet the requirement of this specification should 

prove superior in many ways to aluminum paint 

mixed on the job . . . it is difficult to duplicate in the 

lield the compounding skill and efficient equipment 

Mi. "46), 8 of the paint manufacturer . .. more uniform .. . 
J better dispersed pigment .. . less adulteration. Also 
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GET MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
AND ECONOMy FROM READY 
MIXED ALUMINUM PAINTS 
= 


. . « More convenient, saves mixing time, reduces 
material losses .. .” 

This is not an effort to change your mind if you 
are an advocate of job-mixed aluminum paints. But 
it presents an opportunity to take advantage of 
recent pigment and 
Either way, Alcoa Albron pigment, made of alumi- 
num more than 99% pure, assures painting satisfac- 
tion. ALUminuM Company or America, 1918 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


improvements in vehicles. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP AS OF 
MAY 9, 1946 
Members 6,374 
Associate Members 8,235 
Corporate Members 14,609 
Honorary Members 36 
Juniors 6,627 
Affiliates 77 
Fellows ] 
Total 21,350 
(May 9, 1945 20,722 











Woop, Lawrence Encue (Assoc. M. '46), Design- 
ing Engr., Black & Veatch, 4706 Broadway (Res 
5247 Olive), Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Yuor, Surceo (Jun. ‘45), Private, U.S. Army 
Prov. Company F, 2d Platoon, Army Post Office 
21623, Care, Postmaster, New York, N.Y 


MEMBERSHIP TRANSFERS 


Apams, Joun Amos, Jr. (Jun. 42; Assoc. M. *45), 
Associate Hydr. Engr., Corps of Engrs., Office 
Chf. of Engrs., 23d and Virginia, Washington 
25, D.C 

Bore, Josern Eimer (Jun. ‘37; Assoc. M. °46), 
Structural Engr. (Brooks-Borg), 815 Hubbell 
Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 

Cronkricnt, ArtHur Braprorp (Jun. "36; Assoc 
M. °46), San. Engr., Greenwich Water Co., 
Greenwich, Conn 

Dayton, Cepric Lopee (Assoc. M. "31; M. *46), 
Chg. of Eng. Dept., Concrete Steel Co., 2 Park 
Ave. New York (Res., 16 Hollywood Ave., 
luckahoe 7), N.Y 

Eres, Cart Les, Jr. (Jun. ‘40; Assoc. M. '45), 
Asst. Engr., Howard, Needles, Tammen & Ber- 
gendoff, 921 Wainut, Kansas City 6, Mo 

FaAHLQuIST, FRANK Epwtn (Jun. "25; Assoc. M 
30; M.°46), Cons. Engr. and Geologist, 17 Brook 
St., Riverside 15, R.I 

FerRnacp, Gorpvon Hicprerth, Jr. (Jun. 33; Assoc 
M. '45), Engr., Corps of Engrs. U.S. Army, 500 
Pittock Block (Res., 3208 North East Hoyt), 
Portland 12, Ore 

Fiscuer, Merite Epwarp (Jun. "34; Assoc. M. 
46), Associate Bridge Engr., Bridge Dept 
State Div. of Highways, Box 1499 (Res., 711 
Forty-sixth St.), Sacramento 16, Calif 

FuTrav, ALLEN Asuiey (Jun.'32; Assoc. M. '46), 
Structural Engr., Technical Section, Constr 
Div., U.S. Veterans Administration (Res., 615 
Ormewood Ave., South East), Atlanta, Ga 

Gentry, Bruce Acar (Jun. "41; Assoc. M. °46), 





Name 

Your Title 

Firm Name 

Street Address 

City 

Home Address 

City 

Nature of Business 

Mailing and Publications to [] Home 


Listing in Yearbook to include 





Change of Address | 
Please fill in and mail this form whenever you change your address 
Secretary, ASCE, 33 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Please change my 


[] Home only [] Business only [_] Home and Business 


address to the following: 





P.O. Zone No State 


State 


[] Business 




















Asst. Highway Engr., State Highway D 
1644'/; Preuss Road), Los Angele 35, Calif > 

Grit, Samuer CHRISWELL, je Jun. "95 
M. '46), Lt. Comdr., CEC, Usyp “* 
Delivery, Stanford University, Ca!if Ge 

HARTUNG, THEODORE BERNARD (1, 

M. '46), Engr., Philadelphia Consts be Asso 
Maritime Comm., 1015 Chestnut St. @ Us 
South 15th St.), Philadelphia 2, P. a 

Herman, Bruce ALFRED (Jun. "33: A 
Asst. Engr., J. E. Greiner Co i201 Se M 
(Res., 3821 Kimple Road), Baltimore 18, Ma & 

Houzer, Frank (Assoc. M. ‘35 M 46) Re 
Engr., Fay, Spofford & Thorndike | 
La Guaira, Venezuela, S.A. Apartado 24 

Hovem, Cart HAAKOon (Jun. "35: 
Engr., Par Eng. and Constr 
Gravey Blvd., San Gabriel | 
Ramona Blvd., Alhambra), Calif 

Jounson, Emory EMMANuRL (Jun. '36- 

46), Asst. Prof. of Civ oe Univ fee 
209 Marvin Hall, Univ. of Kansas (Res 
Indiana St.), Lawrence, Kans. i? 

JUPENLAZ, WILFRED (Assoc. M. '29- yy * ; 
Engr., John W. Cunningham and heat os 
Spalding Bldg., Portland 4, Ore te 

LORING, SAMUBL JASPER (Jun. '36; Assoc M 
Consultant of Technical Problems oa 
Stratford, Conn > 29 Stiles 

McCuns, FREDERICK LEOPOLD (Jun. ‘35 
M. 45), Associate Structural Engr., US — 

tngws. (Res., 8722 Seventeenth Ave., Northen: 
Seattle, Wash. » acre 

McKEenzig, ANDREW JACKSON, JR. (Jum, "41. Ao 
M. °46), Vice-Pres. and Gen Mgr., McKee 
Constr. Co., 2800 Transit Tower, San Antonin 
Tex — 

MEANS, Ropert Roy (Jun. "39; Assoc M 
Office Engr. (Field), U.S. Engr. Dept., U.S. Bor 
Field Office, Permafrost, Army Post Office 7 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mercer, Leste Bop (Assoc. M. "30; M. ‘4 
Engr., Ready Mixed Concrete, Ltd, 4 2s 
St., Melbourne, C.1., Victoria, Australia 

Miiier, Jacos Jomnn (Jun. "37; Assoc M 
Engr., Kappe & Associates, Room 418. By 
Bidg., 1420 New York Ave., N.W., Washingts 
5, D.C (Res., 3569A South Stafford St. Ari 
ton, Va ) 

NBLSON, Ler Epwarp (Jun. "42; Assoc M ‘4 
Engr. (Hydr.), U.S. Engr. Office, Davidson Biiy 
(Res., 2608 East 73d St.), Kansas City 5, M 

RINNB, JOHN Ecmer (Jun. ‘31; Assoc. M. 3): ¥ 
°46), Engr., Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Bush St., San Francisco (Res., 851 The Alameds 
Berkeley 7), Calif. 

Rosin, Stpney (Jun. "40; Assoc. M ‘# 
Engr., 912 Gibson Ave., Philadelphia 1!, Pa 
Scwartt, HarRotp ArtTauR (Jun. ‘34; Assoc M 
°46), Engr., Whiting Corp. (Res., 289 East 14% 

P1.), Harvey, Ill. 

STALLWORTH, THOMAS WILLIAM (Jun. "36; Ass 
M. *46), 1117 North West 34th St., Oklabom 
City 6, Okla. 

St Joun-Russe.t-pe Lys-Greoson, Har 
(Assoc. M. '29; M. °46), Coms. Engr., 54 Chae 
ringhee Road, Calcutta, India 

Straus, Haroip Serie (Jun. 34; Ass ; 
Engr. (P-2), U.S. Engr. Office (Res., 216 Gree 
oak Drive), Huntington 1, W.Va 

TrLpEN, NORMAN EpGar (Jun. "43; Asso 
Chf. Engr., Dominican Seaboard Oi! 
Apartado 111, Ciudad Trujillo, Domi 
public. 

Tows.ey, Irvine Stoney (Jun. "21; Assoc. M 
M. °46), Cons. Engr., 112 South 16th St 
adelphia 2, Pa. 

Voce.t, Haroip Ray (Jun. "42; Assoc M * 
Estimating Engr., Kenny Constr. Co 
Washington St., Chicago, I! 

Wait.Lock, Harovp Jomn (Assoc. M. 3!) 5 
Engr., Bridge Dept., State Div. of Highws 
Public Works Bldg. (Res., 2240 Markham Wa 
Sacramento 17, Calif. 

WOOLVERTON, MARGARET GENBVIEVE 
Assoc. M. '46), Traffic Engr., Nationa’ >* 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicas 

Zapr, Fritz (Jun. "41; Assoc. M. ‘45 Semic 
Engr., Room 204, City Hall, Alameda, \« 
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REINSTATEMENTS 

Druscust, Russet Henry, Assoc. M., ret 
Apr. 10, 1946. 

FouitettT, Donatp Gorpon, Assoc 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

Frank, Jacos, Assoc. M., reinstated Jan 
Gowen, Joun Fstiows, Assoc. M., reinstatec 
1, 1946. 

Gritto, Oparr, Jun., reinstated Apr. 22, '% 


M.. reinstate 


4 


Howey, Frank Avi, M., reinstated Apr » oe: 
Horn, Samugt James, Assoc. M., remstatee © 
. 6. : 
Kempton, Joun Parker, Jun reinstated )30 

1946. a 


Li. Wen-Pano, Assoc. M., reinstated Jan j I 
4 5. + 
McKee, Jack Epwarp, Jun., reinstate? /* 
1946 





















Northern Pacific R. R. Bozeman 
Tunnel, through Belt Range of 
Rockies between Livingston and 
Bozeman, built with Pozzolith 
Concrete. 


OZEMAN TUNNEL 
built with POZZOLITH 


Faced with the problem of meeting three important concrete requirements, 
the Northern Pacific Engineers turned to Pozzolith, Cement Dispersion 
A and obtained concrete having: 


1. Increased workability with reduced water content. 
2. Increased early as well as ultimate strength. 


3. Increased watertightness ... also greater durability. 


Pozzolith produces all the benefits of air entrainment and does so with increased strength 
and at lower cost. Findings of the Nation’s top testing authority prove this. Pozzolith’s 
high standard of performance has won it wide acceptance as use in millions of cubic 
yards of concrete testify. 


Illustrated Pozzolith booklet gives complete information. Write for a copy today. 


THE MASTER eiahraneiniaaes COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MASTER «: BUILDERS 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


TIL now, you've heard about Aquella from everybody but us. 
U) pice cae was Kurt Steel’s absorbing article (““Dry Cellars”’) 
in the December 15, 1945 issue of Forbes Magazine. 

Second...there was the condensation of this same article which ap- 
peared under the caption ““Water Stay Away from My Wall’ in the 
January issue of the Reader’s Digest. 

Third...there was a flood of anonymous letters containing garbled 
references to a Federal Trade Commission complaint, as well as a copy 
of a letter dated December 29th, 1945, which purported to have come 
from the Director of the United States Bureau of Standards, 


Why you've not heard from us until now... 


In the first place, we were far too busy getting out public’s imagination overnight. 

production to meet the nationwide demand for Furthermore, at first we thought that this 
Aquella. Thousands wanted to be Aquella dis- anonymous attack was just the work of some 
tributors. Thousands wanted to be Aquella deal- small, misguided competitor. Then, when the 
ers and contractors. And many, many thousands vast extent of the campaign became apparent, we 
more wanted to buy Aquella for homes, institu- conducted an investigation into the source and 
tions, and factories. Aquella had captured the motives behind the attack. 


The complete details and documentary evidence are to be found in our brochure “The Truth About Aquella’ 


The Bureau of Standards never intended 
to discredit Aquella 


On December 29, 1945, an unsigned letter came paraging Aquella, the Bureau refused to permit 


from the office of the United States Bureau of further public distribution of copies. 
Standards written to Forbes Magazine and the What the Bureau then did was to write other 
Reader’s Digest, protesting the publication of Mr. letters stating that the communication of Decem- 
Steel’s article. ber 29, 1945 was not intended to discredit Aquella. 

After the Director of the Bureau was informed Nevertheless, thousands of copies of that early 
this letter was being reproduced and circulated by letter still continued to be circulated through 
the hundreds of thousands for the purpose of dis- “mysterious sources.” 


The complete details and documentary evidence are to be found ix our brochure “The Truth About Aquella” 
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1} AQUELLA... 


The Controversy over “Waterproofing” 
before the Federal Trade Commission 


For sometime back there has been a controversy many firms that were cited on the issue. / 
between the Federal Trade Commission and the This issue was raised almost a year ago and a 
waterproofing -industry-at-large concerning the complete answer was promptly filed. No further 

use of the word “waterproof” in advertising. action was taken. 

What it boils down to is a definition of the word In the meantime, however, there emanated 
“waterproof” and not any misstatement of fact. from the same “mysterious sources,’ thousands of 
Members of the Commission have their defini- notices of the Commission’s citation—with the 

tion; those in the waterproofing industry have dateline conspicuously omitted. 


theirs. The maker of Aquella was only one of 


The complete details and documentary evidence are to be found in our brochure “The Truth About Aquella”’ 


it this 
"some . | 
= MH Now about AQUELLA itself! 
nt, we 
on From the time it proved itself on the French Magi- has ever failed when properly applied! 
not Line, Aquella has demonstrated its effective- Further, we are continuing permeability tests 
. ness against moisture and seepage in thousands under hydrostatic pressures which far exceed any 
of instances, in various types of masonry construc- that were ever used on Aquella by the Bureau of 
tion. There is no single instance where Aquella Standards. 
C idence for you! 
con  vOMplete Documentary Evidence for you: 
» other We have prepared a fully documented brochure A copy of this brochure is yours for the asking. 
“ae which contains the complete story of Aquella. Simply write us on your letterhead. 
quella. lf you are in the waterproofing industry... if 
t early you sell waterproofing...if you are counseling PRI MA PRODUCTS INC 
rough “ustomers or clients on waterproofing...or if you ? - 


are a buyer of waterproofing materials, you owe ReETSeens Carew eee 
e tt yourself to know the truth! Dept. K, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 
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McK eecan, James jJosern, Assoc. M., reinstated 
Jan. 1, 1946 


Se#ackietron, Atcen Roy, Jun., reinstated Jan. 1, 


1946 


Voorners, Bovntron Streruen, M., 
1, 1946 


Wetout, Wu. Kino 


reinstated Jan 


Jun., reinstated Apr. 22, 1946 
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RESIGNATIONS 
Compene, ame. Warrron, Assoc. M., resigned Mar. 
946. 


Logs, Somme Guy, Assoc. M., resigned Apr. 9, 
1 . 


McNear, Rosert Barron, Assoc. M., resigned 
Mar. 15, 1946. 
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McKenpreicx, Maurice NIvsson, : 
Apr. 4, 1946. Jun., resigned 


oe Rospert Dewar, Jun., resigned Mar.7. 
oan, Sante FRANKLIN, Jun., resigned Apr. %, 
M., resigned 


Trask, Greorce Francis Donnet, 
Dec. 31, 1945. 








Applications for Admission or Transfer 
Condensed Records to Facilitate Comment from Members to Board of Direction 








June |, 1946 NuMBER 6 
The Constitution provides that the Board of Direction shall elect or upon the opinions of those who know the applicant per. a 


reject all applicants for admission or for transfer. 
determine justly the eligibility of each candidate, the Board must 


depend largely upon the 


membership for information. 


Every Member is urged, 

. LENGTH OF 
therefore, to scan carefully Grave Genera ReQuireEMENT Ace Active 
the list of candidates pub- PRACTICE 
lished each month in Crvit Member Qualified to design as well astodi- 35 years 12 years 
ENGINEERING and to furnish rect important work 
the Board with data which Associate Qualified to direct work 27 years 8 vears 

os 8 eo Member 
may aid in determining the 
oft 2 ta : Junior Qualified for subprofessional work 20 years 4 years 
. ligibility of a applicant. Qualified by scientific acquirements 
It is especially urged that Affiliate or practical experience to co- 35 years 12 years 


a definite recommendation as 
to the proper grading be 
given in each case, inasmuch 
as the grading must be based 


APPLYING FOR MEMBER 
ALEXANDER, Verne (Assoc M ), Kansas City, Mo 
(Age 40) (RCA 2.0 RCM 7.1) Oct. 1939 to date 
with U.S. Weather Buvess, Kansas City, Mo., 
since Jan. 1942 as Regional Engr. 
Anprews, Ropert Markxwoop, Harrisburg, Pa 


(Age 50) (RCM 21.1) Feb. 1944 to date City 
Engr., Harrisburg, Pa previously Chf. Engr 
of design, Project Mgr. and Supt. of Constr., 


F. H. McGraw & Co., New York City and Hart 
ford, Conn. 

Arena, Joserm Ricwarp (Assoc. M.) Chicago 
Ill. (Age 37) (RCA 2.6 RCM 12.9) May 1945 
to date Structural Designing Engr., American 
Marietta Co.; reviously Tech. Engr., Todd- 
Houston Shipbuilding Corporation; Associate 
Structural Engr., U.S. Engrs., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Asptunp, Sven Ovor, Orebro, Sweden. (Age 43) 
(RCA 3.7 RCM 16.5) May 1931 to date private 
practice, as S. O. Asplund, Contr., Orebro, Swe- 
den 

Bean, Rrenarp Apspotr, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
(Age 47) (RCA 10.7 RCM 9.1) Dec. 1940 to date 
with Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army as Major, Lt 
Col. and since Dec. 1945 Col. (on terminal leave) 

Benntson, Ernest WriitaM (Assoc. M.) St. Paul, 
Minn. (Age 60) (RCA 3.2 RCM 26.9) Jan. 1939 
to date Office Engr., Edward E. Johnson, Inc 

Biack, Ropert ALSXANDER (Assoc. M.), Chicago, 
Ill. (Age 50) (RCM 11.4) 1934 to date Prin. 
Civ. Engr. (1 yr.) and Asst. Chf. Engr., Chicago 
Park Dist 

Brook, Epwarp Josern, Los Angeles, Calif. (Age 
45) (RCA 3.3 RCM 16.1) June to Sept. 1942 
Engr., and Nov. 1945 to date Asst. to Pres., 
Franco Wyoming Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; in the interim Lt. Comdr., CEC, USNR. 


Burpank, Oscar Frank (Assoc M.), Worcester, 
Mass. (Age 67) (RCM 27.9) 1918 to date Supt.. 
Mt. Hope Cemetery. 


Burns, Ropert VAtentinge, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Age 47) Jan. 1937 to date Div Irrigation Engr, 
Irrigation Dept. Govt. of Ceylon. 


Campsect, Duncan McEvoy (Assoc. M.), Chicago, 
Ill, (Age 51) (RCA 3.5 RCM 16.5) Dec. 1929 to 
date Cook County Highway Dept., since Aug. 
1939 as Chf. Engr 


Cuurce, Griieert Parrerson, Wilmington, Del 
(Age 36) (RCA 4.4 RCM 6.1) Oct. 1 to date 


with BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., since 
Sept. 1945 as Asst. Mgr., Constr. Div., Eng. 
Dept., Wilmington, Del 

Ciark, Ropert Newron, Ithaca, N.Y. (Age 42) 


(RCA 3.5 RCM 11.0) March 1941 to Nov. 1945 


In order to 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


operate with engineers 


* In the following list RCA (responsible charge— Associate Member standard) denotes 
years of responsible charge of work as principal or subordinate, and RCM (responsible 
charge— Member standard) denotes years of responsible charge of IMPORTANT work, 
i.e., work of considerable magnitude or considerable complexity. The time statements 
shown are as presented by the applicant. 


with U.S. Army as Chief, San. Eng. Sec., 
after July 1945 with Ninth Service Command. 


Currrorp, CaRLeTon Merritt, APO 722, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Age 40) Jan. 1937 to date with 
Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army, at present as Colo- 
nel, being Commanding Officer, Northwest 


Dist., 6th Service Command and Deputy Div 
Engr, Great Lakes Div. 
Conway, Crarence Dexter (Assoc. M.), 


Los 
Molinos, Calif. (Age 57) (RCA 5.9 RCM 30.2) 
March 1916 to date with Coneland Water Co., 
Los Molinos, Calif.; since Jan. 1920 also private 
practice designing and supervising construction 
of irrigation systems and preparing land for ir- 
rigation. 


Costetto, Joun Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAWRENCE, 


(Age 59) (RCA 2.3 RCM 26.7) Aug. 1919 to 
—— Civ. Service Comm., since June 1944 
as Pres. 


Cramer, Grorce Epcar, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Age 59) (RCA 16.3 RCM 9.8) July 1942 to date 
Mining Engr., Eavenson & Auchmuty, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; previously Draftsman with Alex 
Hutchinson, Civ. and Mining Engr., Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. 


Deermnc, Marx Fay (Assoc. M.) Burbank, Calif, 
(Age 46) (RCA 6.9 RCM 11.9) June 1934 to Jan. 
1945, Senior Design Engr. with S. B. Barnes 
Cons. Engr., and Jan. 1945 to date, Cons. Engr, 
— S. B. Barnes & Associates, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Det Burco, Jacos Joserm (Assoc. M.), Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. (Age 51) (RCA 4.8 RCM 7.2) March 
to Oct. 1943 and July 1944 to date, Designing 
Engr., until Oct. 1943 with Petro-chem Develop- 
ment Co., Inc., and since July 1944 with Pardo, 
Proctor, Freeman & Mueser, Caracas, Venezuela; 
Aug. 1940 to March 1945 with Frederic R. Har- 
ris, Inc., New York City. 


Dreew, Samus. Triton (Assoc. M.), Guatemala 
City, Guatemala. (Age 47) (RCA 5. 7 RCM 10.6) 
1942 to date with Inst. of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Div. of Health & Sanitation, Guatemala, 
since 1945 as Chf. of Party; previously with 
Metcalf & Eddy, Boston, Mass. 


Drypen, Cuarites Watson, Flagstaff, Ariz. (Age 
36) (RCA 1.6 RCM 5.3) Feb. 1944 to date City 
Engr., Flagstaff; viously Engr. and Supt. of 
Constr., Ordnance pt.; Party Chief with City 
of Tucson, B. W. Reynolds, and Prouty Bros 
Engr. Co. 

Farmer, CHartes Frepericx, Portla 
(Age 57) (Claims RCA 5.0 RCM 19. "sy Apa 
1942 to date with.National Tank & Pipe 
Portlaad, Ore., since Jan. 1945 as Constr. Engr.; 
previously in private practice of engineering in 


well as upon the nature and extent of his professional experience 
Any facts derogatory to the personal character or professional reputg. 


tion of an applicant should 
be promptly communicated 
to the Board. 


omnes Communications relating 
Work to applicants are considered 

5 years strictly confidential. 
RCM* The Board of Direction 
1 voor will not consider the appli. 
cations herein contained from 
residents of North America 
$ years until the expiration of 50 


days, and from non-residents 
of North America until th 
expiration of 90 days from 
the date of this list. 


Montana; Dist. Mgr., American Wood Pipe 
Co., Missoula, Mont. 

Grrrt, Howarp Merritt (Assoc. M.) Ithaca, NY 
(Age 37) (RCA 7.0 RCM 7.7) Sept. 1941 to date 
Asst. and Associate , ll Univ.; also 
part of time with C. E. O'Rourke, Cons. ‘Engr 

eviously Instructor and graduate student, low: 
State Coll. also with W. E. Galligan, San. Engrs 
on design of sewage treatment p 

Hanps, Stantey Moore (Assoc. M.), Oakland 
Calif. (Age 55) (RCM 15.8) Aug. 1940 to date 
Testing Engr., Eng. Materials Lab., City o 
Oakland. 


HANSEN, RayMOND CHARLES, Portland, Ore. (Are 
50) (RCA 3.0 RCM 20.0) 1919 to date with Na 
tional Tank & Pipe Co., Portland, Ore., since 
1926 as Chf. Engr. 


HARTMAN, Harry Ropert, Chicago, Ill. (Age 
(RCA 3.1 RCM 10.1) Feb. 1945 to date Chi 
Engr., Witco Chemical Co., Chicago, Til; pre- 
viously with Continental Oil Co., finally as Res 
Engr. 

HASTAIN, JAMES Epwtn, Phoenix, Ariz. (Age + 
(RCA 11.1 RCM 6.1) Jan. 1946 to date private 
practice, Phoenix, Ariz., specializing in structure 
design and industrial layouts; =~ with 
Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army, finally as \ 
being Director of Eng. and Supply, South Ass 
Command. 

Hazarp, Stuart Gray (Assoc. M.), Topeke 
Kans. (Age 39) (RCA 5.1 RCM 10.7) Feb 1946 
to date Cons. my (private practice’; . 
ne to Feb. 1946 Ma Corps of Engrs., ( ; 

viously member aor firm, Finney 
he a ‘ons. Engrs., Topeka, Kans 


Danret Francis, New Rochelle, 


MacNames, wi 
N.Y. (Age 48) (RCA 4.4 RCM 21.3) Feb 1 
to date Gen. Mgr. and Officer in charge of D.F 
MacNamee & , Inc. 

Mattern, Donato neat (Assoc. M.), — 
ville, Tenn. (Age 40) (RCA ° 0 RCM 6 o3 
1938 to date with TVA, Project Planning YP 


finally as Senior Civ. Engr. 
bh NL 


Mencet, Cart Wayne (Assoc. M.), Raleig SS te 
(Age 57) (RCA 7.6 RCM 243) May ae 
date with W. C. Olsen, Cons. Engr. M 
Olsen & Dietrick Engr.-Archts., as Project We 


viously Director, ay of Public Works 
Survice reensboro, N 
Most 


MIDDLETON, ALEXANDER GEORGE Harve, “ 
(Age 62) (RCA 14.9 RCM 17.9) April he 
date with Montana Highway Dept. 5° 
1936 as Dist. Engr. 


Morrison, Demino Wriutam (Assoc. M.), ae 
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ADVANTAGES OF PRESTRESSED CONCRETE CYLINDER PIPE - NO. 5 
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@ Prestressed Cine Cylinder Pipe can be read- 
ily tapped under full operating pressure. This elim- 
inates the necessity for dewatering the line when 
making connections not originally contemplated 
at the time of construction. The work can be 
done by regular maintenance crews with their own 
equipment. e 


Reducers, wyes, tees and elbows are made ac- 
cording to standard Lock Joint Pipe design ... and 





constructed to meet every type of field condition. 


Prestressed Concrete Cylinder Pipe may be some- 
what new to you now ... but already hundreds of 
thousands of feet have been installed and addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands of feet are under con- 
tract on major projects throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. In the meantime, let us help your 
engineers plan your next job and show you the 
advantages of specifying Prestressed Concrete 
Cylinder Pipe in sizes of 16” to 84”—and even 
larger—for high pressure pipelines. 


A Hazen-Williams Hydraulic Slide Rule will gladly 
be sent upon request with our compliments. 


LOCK JOINT PIPE COMPANY 


Established 1905 
P. O. BOX 269, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Denver, Colo. - Chicago, Ill. - Kenilworth, N. J. - Kansas City, Mo. - Rock Island, lil. 
Joplin, Mo. - Valley Park, Mo. - Cleveland, Ohio - Hartford, Conn. - Navarre, Ohio 


Lock Joint Pipe Company s alizes in the manufacture and 
installation of Reinforced Conqete Pressure Pipe for Water 


SCOPE OF SERVICES < Supply ard Distribution Mains in a wide range of diameters as 


well as Concrete Pipe of all types for Sanitary Sewers, Storm 
Drains, Culverts and Subaqueous lines. 
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mento, Calif. (Age 43) (RCA 6.5 RCM 9.9) 
Oct. 19% 5 to date with U.S. Engrs., since Dec. 
1945 as Prin. Engr., Head of Design Office, Sacra- 
mento, Calif, previously Major and Lt. Col, 
Corps of Engrs 

Murrny, Guenn (Assoc. M.), Ames, Iowa. i 
38) (RCA 4.0 RCM 7.9) July 1938 to Sept. 1 
Assoc. Prof, and Sept. 1941 to date Prof. of 
pogean and Applied Mechanics, Iowa Siate 
Co 

Pavmer, Joun Ectirotrr Georor, Oxshott, England. 
(Age 41) (RCA 2.5 RCM 5.8) April 1936 to April 
1937 Asst. Engr., and March 1946 to date mem- 
ber of firm, Rendel, Palmer & Tritton, Cons. 
Engrs., Westminster; in the interim with the 
Admiralty 

Pagven, Py Hammond (Assoc. M.), Atlanta, 
Ga e 45) (RCA 10.3 RCM 13.1) April 1933 
to ay Vist. Engr., Johns-Manville Co. 

Ross, FrRran«kurn Orta (Assoc. M.), Providence, 
RI. (Age 55)(RCA 7.6 RCM 5.8) June 1942 
to date Assoc. Prof. of Civ. Eng., Brown Univ.; 
previously Asst. Prof. and Assoc. Prof., Univ. 
of S Calit 

Rupret, Water (Assoc. M.), San Francisco (4), 
Calif, (Age 50) (RCA 13.5 RCM 11.0) April 
1925 to date with H. L. Haehl, Cons. Engr.; 
also private practice. 

Setrie, Samurt Brrrtan, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
(Age 45) (RCA 5.7 RCM 12.5) April 1944 to date, 
Cons. Engr., Parkersburg, W.Va.; previously 
Special Eng. Advisor to C. A. Ruf, Parkersburg; 
Gen. Chem. Defense Corporation; Develop- 
ment Engr., International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., Sept. 1941-Dec. 1941 Curtis-Wright Air- 
craft Corporation. 

SHanxurn, Georoe Ropert, Trenton, N.J. (Age 
44) (RCA 10.3 RCM 9.9) July to Dec. 1945 Asst. 
Chf. Engr., and Dec. 1945 to date Hydr. Engr., 
Div. of Water Policy and Supply, New Jerse 
Department of Conservation; previously ( 

ears) Hydr. Engr., New Jersey State Water 
‘olicy Comm 

Sarr, Guentstrer, Mt. Morgan, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. (Age 44) (RCM 10.6) 1944 to date Asst. 
Gen. Mer., Mt. Morgan, Ltd., Queensland; pre- 
viously Civ. Engr., Hydro-Elec. Comm, Hobart. 

Smurrcn, Rucens Wiadrmuir, New York City. (Age 
45) (RCA 6.6 RCM 12.5) June 1945 to date Pres., 
Ranney Method Water Supplies, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; previously Vice-Pres. and Managing Di- 
rector; Ranney Water Collector Corporation of 
New York 

Surrn, Harrison, (Assoc. M.), New York City. 
(Age 52) (RCA 2.4 RCM 33.0) 1921 to date with 
Sanderson & Porter, New York City, since 1930 as 
Partner 

Sorcenrrer, Orro Freperick, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Age 45) (RCA 6.0 RCM 9.3) 1937 to date with 
Modijeski & Masters, Cons. Engrs., Harrisburg, 
Pa., since 1943 as Res. Engr. on ma bridge 
construction on Mississippi River at Memphis. 

Toenntes, Avtar Korr, Chicago, Ill. (Age 40) 
(RCM 5.6) April 1945 to date Engr. in charge of 
design, Refinery Eng. Co., Chicago; previously 
Eng. Designer with various companies. 

Turner, Evwarp McGuire, Cochabamba, Bo- 
livia. (Age 59) (RCA 2.6 RCM 14.1) Aug. 1945 
to date Corporation Boliviana de Formento, 
Bolivia, as Cons. En and (since Jan. 1946) 
Director of Public orks; previously with 
Tennessee Highway Dept., finally as Chf. Engr. 

Tuskinp, Evcens Rawnpatt (Assoc.’ M.), Bis- 
marck, N.Dak. (Age 43) (RCA 8.0 RCM 10.6) 
1937 to date with North Dakota State Highway 
Dept., since 1938 as Engr. of Surveys and Plans. 


Van Kovonnet, Wruiam Nicnoras, Toledo, 
Ohio. (Age 45) (RCA 5.1 RCM 9.6) ‘Oct. 1945 
to date, Engr. (Civ.), Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo; previously Engr., Bellman, Gillette 
& Richards, Archts. and Engrs., Toledo; Asst. 
Engr., Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R. 


Watrace, Gaten Anson, Chevy Chase, Md. (Age 
49) (RCA 9.8 RCM 11.1) Nov. 1925 to date with 
Corps of Engrs., War Dept., since Aug. 1939 in 
office of Chf. of Engrs., Washington, D.C. 


Warner, Hream Atrorp, Dallas, Tex. (Age 56) 
(RCA 1.0 RCM 22.4) March 1944 to date Su-, 
perv. Engr., Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Defense Plant Corporation, later Office of 
Defense Plants; previously Regional Traveling 
Engr. Inspector, FHA, FPH 


Warner, Raymonp Atoysivs (Assoc. M.) rt 
mouth, Mich. (Age 45) (RCA 0.7 RCM 14.8) 
1941 to date, Civ. Engr., Wayne County Rd. 
Comm., Detroit; previously, Designer, Mason L. 
Brown & Son 

Wenpett, Everett Joun, Peoria, Ill. (Age 50) 
(RCA 4.2 RCM 16.2) April 1929 to date County 
Supt. of Highways, Peoria County, Ill. 

WHirs, ow; Josern (Assoc. M.), Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
(Age 55) (RCA 11.6 RCM 19.1) Nov. 1945 to 
date Specification Writer, Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hogan & Macdonald; previously Specification 
Writer, F. R. Harris, both of New York City. 


APPLYING FOR ASSOCIATE 
MEMBER 


Ackerman, Jupson Baynarp, San Francisco, 
Calif. (Age 35) (RCA 10.5) July 1943 to date 


with U.S. Na a as o Otis is 
Charge, San. yy - Sec., Sablie 


12th Naval Dist.; zy By 
Army, So. aaeatin 8 Byeviousty Ber. 


ACKERMAN, meen US Bote, Nev. 
(Age 31) Rea t 6 — 942 to 
date with wi 


Aug. 1045 as aE, 

Aur, Aucust Lovuts (Junior), Denver, Colo. (Age 
34) (RCA 4.9 RCM 56.0) Nov. yn fa Engr., 
Coat Div., Branch of and Construction. 

S. Bureau of preg Denver, Colo. 

PB Ropert Futon, Lexington, Ky. ( 
28) (RCA 4.1) Feb. 1946 to date Materiais —2 
Highway —"¥- se 

viously wit orps Engrs., 
Enally as Capt.; Grad. student, Purdue Univ. 

Benrens, Jos Cartes (Junior), Chicago, Il. 

(Age 34) RCA 5.1) Jan. 1946 to date Sewer Sur- 


veyor, m: of previously with’ Corpe , Chi- 

0, t , 
US. Army, finally as yas be" 

Berkey, James Henry, on, D.C. (Age 


oe AS RCM 3). May fads + laa 
na t. Com 8 
with Chas. H Te Dh ceeee Co.; Bldg. Constr. 
Huntington, N.Y 
Bryan, Ross Huwny, Diablo Heights, Canal Zone 
(Age 36) (RCA 6.6 RCM 3. 2) Apri 1946 to-date 
ama Canal; previously with CEC, us. Navy, 
Structural Design Div., The Panama Canal. 


Cam, Joun Harprson, Atlanta, Ga. (Age 32) 
(RCA 4.7) 1941-1945 with U.S. Army, lly as 
Commanding yeh - bw poy ed. 


tenance Co.; —y Ame 1945 to date with 
Wiedemant Singleton, ngrs., now - Civ. Engr. 


Campsett, Rosert Russe. Iuiy 19 
Calif. (Age 27) (RCA 4.2 ne 16 1.6) Jul 


to date, with USNR as E “ee 
Lt. Commdr., and BO) 
to Planning Officer, later Planning Officer Eee phone 


Supply =— Oakland, Calif. 

CHAPMAN, trHew McGuire, Atlanta, Ga. 

(Age 35) 35) men 6.3 RCM 3.7) July 1940 to Aug. 

2 1945 to date ene Engr., 
Robert & Corl Inc., Architects & Engrs., Atlanta. 
Ga.; in the interim Officer, Corps of Engrs., 
U.S. Army. 

Cursaro, AntHony, Waban, Mass. (Age 42) 
(RCA 12.0 RCM 4.2) Sept. = to date with 
Jackson & Moreland, ee. oe 5. in 
capacities, since April 1 as Squad Boss 

Cutter, Ricnwarp Cariton (Junior), Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Age 34) (RCA 2.5) h, US Gea 1937 to date with 
Water Resources Branch, Geological Survey 
since Sept. 1941 as Asst. ‘Engr 


Drescuer, Francts ANprew (Junior), Ozone Park, 
N.Y. (Age 33) (RCA 46R M 0.4) Oct. 1938 to 


date with A. Fuller Co., in various capaci- 
ties, including t. Chf. Field Engr., Chf. Engr., 
and Asst. Supt. 


Emmons, WALTER FRANKLIN, Norris, (Age 

41) (RCA 10.0 RCM 3.0) Feb. 1936 } > date with 

TVA, from July 1941 to Jume 1943 and Dec. 
1945 to date as Senior Civ. Engr. 


Ewrtnc, Merie Aven, Sacramento, Calif. ( 
38 (RCA 4.2) Sot, 1928 to date with California 
Div. of Highways 1945 as Senior Struc- 
tural Engr., Ca if Div. of Architecture, School Sec. 


FLEMING, ee Rep, New York City. (Age 36) 
(RCA 4.9 RCM 2.7) April 1935 to date with 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., since Nov. 1945 as 
Project Mgr. 

Foss, RaymMonp Joun, Louisville, Ky. (Age 50) 
(RCA 3.0) June 1942 to date with Speed Scientific 
School, Univ. of Louisville; since Jume 1945 as 
Asst. Prof., previously salesman. 


Hatt, Donatp Georcr, Sacramento, Calif. (Age 
39) ‘ 11.1 RCM 4.9) Dec. 1944 to date Gen. 
Supt., Hubert H. Everist Co., San Francisco, 
Ca if: previously Estimator and Gen. Supt. on 
private contracting. 


Hatt, Louts Wooprow, New York City. (Age 30) 
(RCA 4.0 RCM 1.4) March 1937 to June 1943 
and Dec. 1945 to date with Turner Constr. Co., 
7 4 Asst. Supt.; in the interim with the 

avy, being underwater Demolition Officer. 


Hancock, James Harvey (Junior), Memphis, 
Tenn. (Age 34) (RCA 1.8) Aug. ey to date 
Detailer and Engr., Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co.; 
previously Senior Liaison a Air- 
craft Corporation; Detail ject Engr. and 
Project Engr., Fisher-Memphis Aircraft — 
tion; Asst. Structural Engr., Panama Eng. Di 
U.S. Army, with the Panama Canal. 


Hansen, Ratepn Curistran (Junior), Toledo, 
Ohio. (Age 35) (RCA 2.1) Dec. 1945 to date 
Engr., L. O. F. Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio; pre- 
viously Private to 2d Lt., U.S. Army, being 
Photomapping Officer; Jun. Designer, Owens- 
Illinois Can Co. 


Harpy, Wiit1am Raten (Junior), Fort Worth, 
Tex. (Age 44) (RCA 3.2) = 1939 to June 1942 
and Dec. 1945 to date City San — ’: of 
Public Health & Welfare, Ft. orth ex.; 
previously Lt. and Capt., San, Corps, U.S. Army. 


Jounston, Joun Martin, Knoxville, Tenn. 
40) (RCA 3.0) Nov. 1940 to March 1946 Lt. 
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viously with TVA ss Bag. as Eng. Dee. - —_ 
ra Kage 37) (RO (RCA 6. voi RCM eae, ‘og De 


Fang with Galvesten Chen Bugs. Dax’. 
Ph ee Dist. ; 
&, Howarp Avoustus, Metuchen NJ. 

42) (RCA 8.5 RCM 03) 5) 
4 Jume 1945 to date 


Engr, of — & Ma Manhattan 
York Cay fat, BSE. Biting, Ine., 
Magan =k 


SF mig Pennsylvania 
mee 4.4) it) July ly 104d to-date Ch Sing 
Pro: of Steant of ee sai aap alsa Univ, of Amor, 


san Sion BY Fre 

““Gunice) (Age 29). CK A ROM | 2) Nov. 
Health Service, 

July 1943 as Sealer Ae Engr. 

oe ae previously Civ. . 

paps ae 

Mapes, Joe Burker toh 
(Age 32) (RCA 2. 8) i ‘iotS cad ee 


since Jan. 1944 as ter : the 
gut Engr., Consolidated 

Mriare, Rossrr West , Presidio of 
Francisco, Calif. 2.1 RCM ae 
Dec. 1927 to date Jun. F Millard 


PF. Ww. 
Son, Mining and Civ. Partne also. 

to July 1942 with Corps of Engrs ry 

since March 1943 as Assoc. Fortiication 
Newron, C 


OLL THOMPSON (Junior) 

Miss. ‘(Age ce 33) (RCA 27 RCM 4.0) Dee. 

to date Director, U.S. Waterwa 

ooas im US po ee ngrs. finally 
wi ; 

Regimental Cunmentee. 


Nrgcsen Paut Evtsworts, Fanwood, «a 
41) (RC 5.9) 1937 to date with N 
Roe since a as Associate hv gees 


Grorcr Stanford University 
a) = 42) (RCA “10.2 Sey 25) Sept. 
date Acting Asst. of Civ, Eng., 
Univ.; 1944 to Tame 18 1945 also Asst. to R 
Eng. Science 


fe 
fae 
: 
FiEze 


pie 
ae 
fee 
i 


Civ. Eng., Univ. of Pittsburgh; also Engr. 
Raybold Coupling Co. a 


Pitter, Curmpert ALTAMONT Linton (Junior 


Boston, Mass. (Age 34 CA 8 3.0) April 1945 
pa date San = ew, B.W.1.; 1945 at- 
niv. of Fellowship m Rocke. 


feller Foundation: previously 

Control; Gov't Medical Depot, 

,—- BK > W.t, 
Rostns, Georce Parrick, Bertlesville, Oka 
(Age 35) Gea 1.3) Feb. 1944 to date Phillips 
Petroleum ty ay Okla., at present a 

, Gasoline Dept.; pre 
.» Mid Continent Eng 
Co., lias, Tex.; with Forsythe, Walaver & 
Kerchner, Archts. & Engrs. 


Scnarrer, Henry Francis, Carnegie, Pa Agr 
34) (RCA 5.7) April 1944 to date Structura! Eng: 
Rust Eng. Co.; ig toned Design Engr. with 
Cc. H. Hunt, Cons. : Structural Designer, 
Koppers Co., all in } wth Pa. 


Tarzan, Haro wo Sacramento, Calif. (‘Agr 
38) (RCA 7.1) A 1931 to date with Bridg 
Dept., California Div. of Highways, since March 
1941 as Asst. Bridge Engr. 


susy, GARLAND Sumner, McKinney, Tex 
“tare 37) (RCA 8. S fae 1946 to date member of 

, Luce, Pape & insley Eng. Co., McKinney 
Tex., May 1942 to Dec. 1945 with CEC USN 
finally as Lieut. Comdr.; previously with Mott 
Smith , Houston, Tex. 


Xavier, JULIO 5 Page, J. (Junior), Bristol, R.! 
(Age = (RCA ide tk RC — an = a 
. - ics nt 
ee am 9 at aa y with U.S. Corps 
of Engrs., finally as re Col., being Bn. Comer 


APPLYING FOR AFFILIATE 


Cranrorp, Duncan, Brooklyn, N.Y Age 43) 
RC 21. 0) 1925 to date with "Frederic L. Cra 
ord, Inc., at present as Vice-Pres. 
osern, West Hempstead NY 


1937 to date private 
(Age 47 i Hick 26.4) pg el Casualty C2 


APPLYING FOR JUNIOR 


Botsro-Hoyos, Arturo, New V ck Cy a. 


30) Jan. 1945 to date with Parso City 
N York Ut) 
hoff, a & ne Hisroeleetric de 


Lucy 


' dept. 
Asst. Fomente M unicipe. 
‘olomb with Parsoas. 
de Colles, Manizales, Colom _ wow York City. 
va City, lows 


Roperrt, |: 
“Age 26) 26) Naas to date «r«uate studest, 
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the interim 
COfporation, 


sidio of Sas 
RCM 106 
V. Millard & 
. Nov. 194) 
U.S. Army 
ations Engr 
, Vicksburg 
) Dec. 1945 
Experiment 
l to Dee 


rs. finally as 


N.J. (Age 
rark Coll, of 





rity, Calif 
pt. 1928 


hs 


Douglas Fir Plywood 
Again Allocated 





Soe 
ae 
W 
-To Meet the Urgent N eeds 
, of the Reeonversion Even though today the supply 
situation in Douglas fir plywood 
( Housing Program is critically short, for many projects 
" such as forming concrete surfaces, 
for signs and display work, for 
TODAY'S most urgent and immediate need is for boat building, and for many other 
housing—and the Douglas fir plywood industry pledges industrial and commercial uses, it is 
mplete cooperation with the Reconversion Housing almost indispensable. In these cases 
Program. it is well warth waiting for, as it 
[he demand for housing requires that Douglas fir will save time end labor and do ¢ 
? ' better job 
wood again be put on an allocation basis. This 
ans that a substantial proportion of the industry's 
AT duction will be channelled to housing contractors, \ FIR 
ck cabinet manufacturers, prefabricators and dis \ DOUGLAS 
ributors 
\s a result, the present supply situation for all other \ LARGE. LIGHT. STRONG, 
idustrial and construction uses will be temporarily : \ Wood 
R ggravated 


we strongly urge you to anticipate your needs 





in advance—and discuss your requirements with 
your regular sources of supply. 


. Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
’ . ™ > 
"de Tacoma 2, Washington 
7 oP + Rie leds ay a 
» e ee - 
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. RE-WAR born... 

. acetylene flame and electric arc methods is today's answer to tomorrow's 

building boom. These modern methods are more economical . . . save material 

c ... feduce or eliminate rivet punching and drilling costs . . . speed erection . . . 

‘ cut heavy handling operations. Further, it has been proved that welded construc- 

‘~ tion saves 10% to 15% in steel through elimination of overlapping joints 
Y and reduction in weight of members. 


and PROVED, welded construction with Airco oxy- 


* 


AIR REDUCTION ‘. The services of Airco's Technical Sales Division are at your disposal 
60 EAST 42nd STREET \ for consultation on the use of any of Airco’s modern construction 
WEW YORK 17, WY ‘. processes. An interesting free booklet: “Oxygen — Indispensable 


‘ Servant of Industry” is available. Send for your free copy today. 
Please send me the following . 


material 
Secosescoecescodedeenedsbecoececsoe 
Sco ede GoHene 06606 OUSSOR SEE SCE SCES 


ee 











city ZONE 





VOL. 16, Nox 


Airco Processes Save 





Structural Welding op 
peals strongly to architects 
and construction men 

for not only does it speed 
up work—save time, ste’, 
weight and money; but i 
permits greater freedom 
of design . . . facilitotes 
remodeling . . . mokes o¢- 
ditions easier and simpler 
to handle. 













= 





lelding op 
to architects 
ion men 
loes it speed 
> time, stee 
oney; but 
fer freedom 
. facilitotes 
mokes o¢ 
and simpler 
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Construction Time...™Money 


Silbrazing Copper and Brass 
Pipe — threadless, modern 
joints — made by this process — 
won't creep or pull apart under 
any force which the pipe itself 
can withstand. They remain 
tight and leak-proof under pun- 
ishment far greater than that 
met in normal service. For fur- 
ther information, send for bul- 
letin ADG-2017. 









































Machine Gas Cutting “I’’ beams 
with an Airco Radiagraph per- 
mits faster, more convenient 
steel trimming of standard sizes 
to fit plan or design require- 
ments. Small wonder, then, that 
this Airco development has met 
with such enthusiasm. For fur- 
ther information, send for bul- 


letins: ADC 614 and 627. 


Hardfacing dipper teeth is the 
standard method of contractors 
for reducing excessive shovel 
maintenance. This economical 
Airco process provides a sur- 
face which absorbs the brunt 
of wear, and reduces abrasion 
on the parent metal. 


Flame Cleaning and Dehydrating . . . sweeping over 
metal structures and structural parts, this modern fire- 
room prepares surfaces for a long-lasting, protective 
coct of paint. The Airco Flame Cleaning Process 
permits easy removal of rust and scale, and dehydrates 
metal surfaces as it cleans. For further information, 
send tor bulletins: ADG-1066 and 1067. y/ 


Pipe Welding with either the 
oxyacetylene flame or the electric 
orc is an established method of 
making strong asting joints in 
Piping of every type. Welds by 
ether method assure permanent, 
takproof piping in interior and 
ovtdoor lines. For further infor- 
mation, send for bulletins: ADR-4 


ond 28, 





Hand Cutting with the oxyacetylene flame trims steel to 
fit, faster than ever before. It permits quick trimming of 
beams and girders, beveling of plate edges before welding, 
and many other jobs. 


OTHER AIRCO PROCESSES INCLUDE: Braze Welding, Scrap 


Cutting, Underwater Cutting, Plate Edge Preparation, Flame 
Gouging, Rivet Washing, Flame Straightening and Bending 
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State Univ. of lowa; previously with U.S. Army 
as Platoon Comdr., Co. Comdr., Plans and Oper- 
ations Officer, Combat Engr. Bn. 


Croven, Dorormy Etmasera (Miss), Fort 
Worth, Tex. (Age 27) 1943 to date Jun. Civ. 
Engr., CAA. 


Dominco, Francts Juttan, Topeka, Kans. (Age 
25) Sept. 1942 to Nov. 1945, overseas with 115th 
Engr. Combat Ba 

Hasseceap, Leonarp Oscar, Martinsville, Va. 
(Age 30) July 1942 to date with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., since Sept. 1945 as Plannin 
and Scheduling, Methods Improvement and 
fice Engr. 

Henacer, WieramM Franxktutn, Jr., Tacoma, 
Wash. (Age 21) Jan. 1945 to date Jun. Engr., 
Water Resources Branch, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 

Mark, ALIANAK 
Santa Fe, Argentina. 
March 1940 to date Engr., Prin. Engr., Santa 
Fe Highway Dept.; Prin. Engr., Res. Inspector, 
Chief Engr., Constr. Engr. and Design Engr., 
at present studying at Columbia Univ., under 
award of Argentine Soc. for Scientific Progress. 

Muts, Kennetrs Extrorr, Washington, R.I. 
(Age 24) (RCA 1.0) Oct, 1945 to date Instrument- 
man, Rhode Island Dept. of Public Works; 
previously with Corps of Engrs., U.S. Army. 

Rows, Rossert Seaman, Princeton, N.J. (Age 
26) March 1946 to date, Instructor, inceton 
Univ.; previously with U.S. Army. 

Winosr, Ray Joun Jr., Hot Springs, S.Dak. 
(Age 27) June 1941 to jan. 1942 and Jan. 1946 
to date Engr. P-1, Bureau of Reclamation, since 
an. 1946 on Angustora Unit, Missouri 

previously Officer, U.S. Marines. 


1944 GRADUATE 
UNIV. OF COLO. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


Carmona Hewry, Rosario De 
(Age 31) (RCA 4.7) 


*roject; 


Acs 
Wicanp, Ropert Cares, Jr. (21) 
1945 GRADUATES 
COLUMBIA UNIV. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 

Buiysrone, STaANLey Epwarp (20) 
Guipay, Joun FRANCIS (21) 
UNIV. OF SO. CALIF, 

(B.S. in C.E.) 

Bovonton, Newett EvLtsworts, Jr. (20) 
CORNELL UNIV. 

(B.S. in C.E.) 

Torrercrosa, Micus. (24) 
1946 GRADUATES 


UNIV. OF ARIZ. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 


Watser, Pavut L. (31) 
CALIF. INST. TECH. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
Benton, Parirr HeENnKING (20 
essen, Howarp ELLSworTse (20, 
cCartuy, James Les (20) 
CLEMSON A & M COLL. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
Warson, Rovert Gites (23) 
DARTMOUTH COLL. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 
ANTHONY, JOHN JASON (21) 
UNIV. OF KANS. 
(B.S. in C.E.) 

Keiier, Cuartes WALTER, IV (20) 
Preston, Kennets Au (20) 
PURDUE UNIV. 

(B.S. in C.E.) 

Becurset, Srernen Davison, Jr. (20) 
Davis, FRANKLIN NELSON i 
Fow.er, Mervin Leo 21 
Merer.t, Jomn EvceEne 25) 
Rouse, Ropsrt DonaALp (22) 
UNIV. OF SO. CALIF. 

(B.S. in C.E.) 

SaLvapor, ANTONIO FERNANDEZ (25) 
VA. MI. INST. 

(B.S. in C.E.) 

Moroan, James Markus, Jr. (22) 
VA. POL. INST. 

(B.S.C.E.) 

McLavoutin, ALBXANDER CHARLES Joun (20) 


The Board of Direction will consider the a — 
tions in this list mot less than thirty days after the 


date of issue. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


New beoks donated by the publishers and 
filed in the Engineering Societies Library, 
or in the Society's Reading Room. Notes 
regarding books are taken from the books 
themselves, edited by the staff of the Society 
or of the Library. Books in the Library 
may be borrowed by mail by Society members 
Sor a small handling charge. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE. 


(Tue) 
Ly, ~~ oes 


From the earliest to the twentieth cen- 
tury, the great triumphs of science, in all — 


are recorded in this volume in the 
of those who achieved them. The Sacer 
notes by the authors immediately preceding the 
separate items provide brief information about the 
lives, activities, —y achievements of the men 
whose ee presented. This 

collection will be of interest A — a like 


their information first-hand, 
necessity of translation from f 


ButLomne AN ENGINEERING CAREER 
C. Williams. McGraw Till Book Co. » * ork 
and London, 1946. 309 , charts, 
rh, tea 80. orienta- 
t 


tables, 81/4 x 51/2 in., 

tion course for freshman The 
discusses what pe poe dee is and how to study it 
gives something of its historical background, a 
calls attention to modern achievements. This 
edition has been revised. 


(Tue) Bur~prnc or tHe Burma Roap. By Tan 
Pei-Yin McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Whittlesey 
House ivision) New York, 1945. — 
tables, maps, 8'/; X 5 in., in., cloth, $2, $2.75. 
of the building of the Burma cad ie told by the 
man who directed aA ft 4 
-_ ning until the retreat of the Chinese armies 

Burme in 1942, It is an unconventional ac- 
count of a remarkable work, carried out without 
equipment or trained personnel. 


(Tue) Deve.torment or Martuematics. B 
E. T. Bell. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New = 
and London, 1945. 637 pp., 9 X 54/; in., cloth 
$5. Although this book covers the evolution of 
mathematics from about 4000 B.C. to the present 
day, it is not strictly a history. The author's 
intent is rather to indicate main trends over this 
period, presenting them only through typical 
major episodes in each. Me = 
methods, eal theories are con h 
pure and applied mathematics. The author 
clearly shows by the judicious use of technicali- 
ties how seemingly unimportant phases have 
o— developed into tremendously me lines of 
eavor. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
ohn Wiley & BY New York; 
man & Hall, London, 1946. 376 pp., 
diagrs , charts, tables, 91/4 X 5*/ in., cloth, 
The  cnther considers the mechanics of 
to be as fundamental a treatment of fluid be- 
havior as the mechanics of solids is of the be- 
havior of rigid and elastic bodies, and 
flow a from the basic equations of 
mechanics in logical, fe es eye order. He 
describes the saetal application of these 
ciples tb problems encountered in various 
engineering endeavor, with many illustrative 
qungupien. he lems are d to 
further the student’s own power of analysis. 


INGENIORS VETENSKAPS AKADEMIEN, 
Bridges, On pees Ugg AS 
~—w O, Asplund. 
pee. a4. Stockholm, Sweden, 1945. 
Sol’y pp., illus., diagrs., charts, tables, 9*/, X 7in., 
paper, apply. This the effect 
se fees ula Stent te dur 
bridges, taking into account the dist 
of the fundamental 
flection theory have 


Veten- 


Applications to one-span and three-span bridges 
are worked out, and model tests are evaluated 
by comparison.- There is a bibliography. 


(Tae) Marertats Hanpiutwnc Manvat (II). 
M. M. Williamson and G. W bh 
son. Paul Elek (Publishers) Ltd., 


. . 488 pp., illus., s.. diagrs., charts, 

tote Bi La aes sip jt 1 s apples ti 
with 

—— material is — into four 


Continuous ee 
— evinontel. such as belt conveyors 


Rapar, WHat Rapar Is anp How Ir w 
Harper 


in a ring binder for easier 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWINe with 
amples and Graded Problems. By T.C Bo 
American Technical Society, ara tw 28 
BPs illus., diagrs., tables, ay in., cloth, 
.75. Intended to bridge the gap between me. 
chani wing and architectural design, this 
volume begins with a section om drafting tech- 
nique, and a brief history of architectural styles 
The second section—on drawings, ds 
imec ee ee i “. 
engineerin, con. 
tonste, end extignating. The t ote demoa- 


Tastes or Functions wits Formvutas a 
‘urves (Fu Formeln und 
Kurven), 4 ed. By E. Jahnke und F. Bmée 
Dover Publications, New York, 1945. 306 pp. + 


CATION, ’ 
WATER SurPcy AND PuRIFI Textbook © 
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zontal and vertical; oe ndling, hon. 
earth moving, hoists and trucks = vement, 


O. E. Dunlap, Jr. 
York and Landon, tan be a 
, B'/4 & 51/4 im., cloth, $2.50. 


bound in separate pamphlet form and contains: 
separate use. 


| 
H 


en 
Wiley & Sons, N 





closed and + Pressure an 
on im solids; water-hammer in pips; 
and pressure distribution on pump and turbse 


chapters. 


revised. Other additions include a chapter 00 Pt 
fabricated construction and new sections 0° ¢! 
construction, 

Qed. By W.4 


Harden h. Internationa! 


; tion of 
sented, including the ee fine calculations desigt 


A, 425 a 
to simplify 
* materials 
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Metals, etc 
mvement!y 


. shh 
tdbog- 


It Worgs 
c Brothers 
| DD., illus 
0. Writes 
e history gf 
experiments 
ts a simple 
ie Tange and 
lications are 
OgTaphy are 


ND Expeny. 
dition, pre. 
up, Colum. 
fathematics 
Committee 
evelopment, 
New York 
arts, tables 
af, fabrikoid 
ck discusses 
$s applied to 
Ctions I! to 
operation of 
and for vafi- 
s and funda. 
quentia! an 
es which oc- 
sections are 
id contained 


, 1046. 28 
8 in., cloth 
between me 
design, this 
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‘tural styles 
fawings, Ge 
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‘ations, con 
‘tion demon- 
ind freehand 
of problems 
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Saad en hasty 


hese 2 Exclusive Features Make 
: DU PONT ELECTRIC BLASTING CAPS 




















































The possibilities of dangerous and costly misfires are 
cut to a minimum when Du Pont Instantaneous and De- 
lay Electric Blasting Caps are used. Two exclusive fea- 
tures—Nylon-insulated Wires and Rubber Plug Closures 
—provide added safety measures. 


Check the advantages of these features: 


LESS CURRENT LEAKAGE— tough, nylon-insulated wires 
resist abrasion; are equal to enamel in preventing current 


leakage. 


INSULATION READILY REMOVED—nylon-plastic insulation 
can be easily removed when making connections. 


UNAFFECTED BY TEMPERATURE CHANGES—sudden changes 
in temperature have no effect on the nylon-plastic 
insulation. 


FEWER ERRORS IN HOOKING UP—brilliant colored nylon 
insulation makes leg wires easy to see . . . assures quick 
accurate hook ups. 


MAXIMUM WATER RESISTANCE—double-crimped rubber 
plug closures provide maximum water resistance . . . 
are unaffected by extreme temperatures. 


EASIER, SAFER, PRIMING—rubber plug closures permit 
using cap shells from }4" to 1°%" shorter. Explosive 
strength is the same as old-type caps. 

Ask your Du Pont Explosives Representative to show 
you Du Pont Electric Blasting Caps. Use them! You'll 
find them dependable, safer detonators. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


DU PONT EXPLOSIVES 


BLASTING SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES 


Cross-section of 
the new, improved 
Du Pont Electric 
Blasting Cop. 
TER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THR 7H HEAMISTRY 
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New Yor« 
8 W. 40rn Sr. 


of the Four Founder Societies. 


CHICAGO 
211 W. Wacker Dr. 


The items listed below have been furnished by the Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc., which is under the joint managem 
This service is available to members and is operated on a cooperative, non-profit basis. — 
tions advertised by the Service the applicant agrees, if actually placed in a position through the Service as a result of these advertisemenj 
pay a placement fee in accordance with the rates as listed by the Service. »* 
non-profit personnel service and are available upon request. 


a 
Kngineering Societies Personnel Service, Ine, 





DetrRoIT 


replies should be addressed to the key numbers indicated and mailed to the New York Office. 


A weekly bulletin of engineering positions open is available to members of the cooperating societies at a subscription of $5 per quarter 


or $10 per annum, payable in advance. 








ENGINEERS WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
Service in GERMANY 


Quatiriep engineers, technical experts and 
industrial operating and research personnel rep- 
resenting industry, utility and manufacturing 
activities are needed for investigation and reports 
and for searching German documentary material 
in Germany 

Technically competent men are needed in the 
following fields: utilities—steam, electric and 
hydroelectric central stations, transmission lines 
and appurtenant installations, water supply, 
pipe lines, sewage disposal methods and equip- 
ment; metallurgy, metals and minerals; foods; 
aeronautics; chemistry and related industries; 
automotive industries; machine tools and general 
industrial equipment; fuels and lubricants; 
communications equipment; scientific instru- 
ments; shipbuilding; and textiles 

Duration of employment is six months to two 
years. Salaries range from $3,740 to $5,180 a 
year, plus living expenses within established al- 
lowances and necessary traveling expenses 

Also needed are several men highly trained and 
thoroughly experienced from a technical and 
operating point of view in one or more of the ac- 
tivities listed above, for inspection, investigation, 
supervision, and preparation of reports. Salaries 
are $7,175 a year. 

All applicants must have ability in reading and 
speaking technical German 

Apply to Engineering Societies Personnel Serv- 
ice, Inc., key number W-6950 





WANTED 


Civil Engineer, Architect 
or equivalent experience, 
capable of practical appli- 
cation and original think- 
ing for research on build- 
ing material uses in Re- 
search and Development 
Department of progressive 
expanding organization, 
producing building ma- 
terials. New York Metro- 


politan area. 


Send resume to 
Box Number 1616 
“Civil Engineering 
33 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















Men AVAILABLE 


INSTRUCTOR OR ASSISTANT Proressor; Assoc. 
M. ASCE; B.S. in C.E., Johns Hopkins. Until 
recently was assistant professor of engincering at 
Western University; 12 years’ experience teach- 
ing descriptive geometry and engineering draw- 
ing; 8 years in industry. Outstandin n- 
ality and record. Location preferred, California 
or West. Available immediately. C-276. 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT ON SMALL 
Proysects; Jum. ASCE; graduate civil engi- 
neer; assistant construction superintendent on 
large projects or as field engineer on heavy con- 
struction; 7 years’ general construction experi- 
ence, including waterfront construction, roads, 
airfields, steel erection, buildings (two years of 
above spent overseas on advance bases with Sea- 
bees (Lt.) on all types of construction); 2 years 
as mechanical engineer. C-277. 


ASSISTANT Proressor or Crvit ENGINEERING; 
Assoc. M. ASCE; 33; former Seabee; Master's 
degree; in C.EB.; 11 years’ experience in building 
construction, highways, pipe line, and all phases 
of surveying; desires position teaching. Avail- 
able in summer. C-278. 


Enorneer; Jun. ASCE; age 27; married; 
B.S. in C.E.; major, AC (ORC); 6 months, 
experience with State Highway Department; 
4'/: years with Air Corps as A/C Dasteseing and 
Maintenance Officer. Desire position with con- 
struction firm in field or highway construction. 
Location, east of Mississippi, preferably Ohio. 
Available immediately. C org. 


Crvm Enorneer; Jun. ASCE; 22; married; 
B.S. in C.E., Cornell University, 1945; speciali- 
zation in sanitary engineering; 6 months’ ex- 
perience in transportation field as ensign, CEC, 
U.S.N.R. Desire position with sanitary engi- 
neering firm or in transportation field near New 
York City Expect discharge approximately 
July 1, 1946 C380. 


Civm Enornesr; Jun. ASCE; age 32; grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College; 5'/: years 
structural detailing and design in Sedegenih 8 
months surveying and drafting with consulting 
engineer and contractor; 1 year on maintenance 
work with public utility. Desire position as de- 
tailer, designer, and estimater, preferably with 
sanitary consultant, contractor, or municipality. 
Available immediately. C-281. 


Crvm Enorneer; Jun. ASCE, age 26; mar- 
ried; B.S.C.E., 1942; discharged Army Air 
Corps Officer; 1 year in aircraft design and stress 
analysis; now doing structural drafting, layouts, 
and arrangements. Desire a structural design 
position. Willing to start on board if there is 
opportunity to advance to design. C-282. 


Construction Executive; M. ASCE; 45; 
licensed civil and structural engineer; Lt. Col., 
Corps of Engineers; 22 years’ broad experience 
on heavy construction; over-all management of 
the project, including planning, design, purchas- 
ing, construction, accounting, personnel; sew- 
age disposal; water supply; airports; port 
facilities, including heavy dredging; bridges and 
highways; industrial buildings Available in 
June. C-2 


Crvm Encrneer; M. ASCE; graduate of 
Cornell University; 14 years’ experience in in- 
dustrial and power plant development; 6 years 
in engineering education. Recently in European 
theater as professor and lecturer for Army. 
Interested in professional position in civil or 
administrative engineering or industrial con- 
nection in training, personnel, or sales. C-284. 


Positions AVAILABLE 


Destoners. (a) Designing Engineer experi- 
enced in designing dams, tunnels, and covered 
concrete reservoirs. (6) Civil Engimeers to as- 
sist designing and drafting work in connection 
with preparation of plans and construction draw- 
ings for dam, tunnel, covered concrete reservoirs, 
etc. Write detailed letter, stating experience, age, 
education, and salary expected, and send refer- 
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100 FaARNSworTH Ave. 


: ri hese rales have been established in order to maintain an Cfficiens 
This also applies to registrants whose notices are placed in these columns, 4) 
































SAN FRANCISCO 
57 Post Sr. 


In applying for posi. 


ences, together with sample of work. Loca 
Connecticut. 5600 - 


Cuter or Party, civil graduate, who has had 
experience in the surveying of large tracts of 
land. Must be quali to tie in calculations 
etc. Knowledge of Spanish desirable. Salary 
patna yum, plus ae pre and other 
allowances. ust re single st ota: 
tion, Venezuela. W.6795. es = 


Crvi. ENcrveer, not over 45, for promot 
field work. Should have a good structural race 
background. Considerable traveling involved 
Salary, $4,000-$4,200 a year, plus traveling ex. 
penses. Company will furnish automobile |». 
cation, western New York. W-7014. 


DRAFTSMEN AND DestGNers. (a) Draftsmes 
for plotting survey notes on roads, streets, and 
utilities; computing quantities; and progressing 
to design of structures. (6) Designers for design 
and detail of reinforced concrete and structural 
steel, especially highway grade-separation struc 
tures. Location, Alabama. W-7021. 


ASSISTANT Proressor or Crvm ENcrverenc: 
advanced degree and ability to organize course in 
soil mechanics desirable. Will teach surveying 
and materials testing. Salary open; extra com- 
pensation for summer teaching. Write full details 
and attach small photograph. Position starts 
in October 1946. Location, Vermont. W-7045, 


Enotneers. (a) Field Engineer to coordizate 
engineering work in the field on renovation and 
new construction work on industrial buildings 
(c) Structural Engineers with 5 years’ 
in building design. (d) Specification Writer on 
industrial buildings. (¢) ion Engineer 
experienced in field work and construction design 
(f) Construction Engineer experienced in con- 
struction work and issuing purchasing orders 
Location, New York, N.Y. W-7050. 


Heap or Crvi. ENGINEERING. Field of special- 
ization not so important as ability to develop de 
partment. Special emphasis on preparing 
ates for town and city management and for other 

ublic service. Living expenses low. Salary, 

,000-$3,400 for school year. Location, Ver- 
mont. W-7057. 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 30-50, with 5 to 10 years 
experience in industrial waste disposal and trest- 
ment experience, to clean up stream pollution at 
various plants, for textile manufacturer. Salary 
$5,000-$6,000 a year. Location, New York, 
N.Y. W-7070. 


Crvm ENorneser, technical graduate, with 4 
few years’ experience in highway and cement 
construction, to act as service engineer in connec 
tion with sales promotion work. Write stating 
salary desired, education, and experience. Loc 
tion, upstate New York. W-7082. 


pasty courses in structural! design, steel, and t= 


: . 4 : : ok 
experience in building as well as in bridge work, 
desirable. Position starts in September 16 
Location, Texas. W-7088. 


Crvr ENGINEERS experienced in building oa 
struction, for industrial plants and mune ~ 
incinerators. Salary open. Location, upstal 
New York. W-7094. 


ENGINEERS, 27-35 peeterves. with techmical 
training and cement-manufacturing 
Should have knowledge of drafting and te 
to work as plant engineers with the possi es 
stepping up to supervisory status 
Location, Pennsylvania. W-7095 

7 

Enorneers for American contracting firm 
Structural Steel Designers with at ey io 
design experience in truss work, steel but —- 
and allied work. (6) Construction ay oi 
ent with at least 5 years’ experience on jo 
vision in industrial building construction 
year contracts. Write stating @s° ex 
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Drafting, Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials. 
Slide Rules, 


Measuring Tapes. 
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© “The impossible takes a little longer” ...this is one way of saying that the 
draftsman lets no out-worn conceptions restrict his creative ideas. Yet without 
his specialized technique for expressing ideas on paper, the designs he creates 
could scarcely be turned into substance. As the draftsman relies on his own hands 
and eyes, he calls jikewise on his drafting instruments to serve him functionally. 
So integral a part of his technique do they become, they are virtually his partners 
in creating. 

For 78 years Keuffel & Esser Co. drafting equipment and materials have 
been partners, in this sense, in creating the greatness of America, in making 
possible our fleets of ships, our skyscrapers, our overwhelming weight of armor 
on the battlefield...So universally is K & E equipment used, it is self-evident 
that every engineering project of any magnitude has been completed with the 
help of K & E. Could you wish any surer guidance than this in the selection of 
your own “drafting partners’? 

Because of their balance, smooth action and responsiveness to your hand, 
you will find that using MINUSA* Drawing Instruments is almost as natural as 


breathing. Their legs are round and ta- 
Cc r tr pered, without the harsh feel of sharp cor- 
precision will outlast years of continuous use. For complete data on MINUSA* 


ners. Joints are firm, snugly fitted, and 
satin-smooth in operation. Yet these instru- 
Drawing Instruments, write on your letterhead to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


ments are strong and durable, for their 


#WREG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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of surface oils. [t doesn’t become 
opaque with age. 


When a line is ruled on 
Arkwright Tracing Cloth, the 
ink flows like moltea lead, and 
“freezes”. It’s all there. Make 
a mile of lines and you'll never 
strike a place where the cloth 
refuses to take ink. 


This feature of Arkwright 
Cloths saves time, and time 
means money. 

Arkwright’s transparency 
saves time, too. A draftsman 
can see, easily and accurately. 
It is permanent, because trans- 
parency is achieved by mechan- 
ical processing, not by the use 


* 


Gold ty Gating 
aealeted avonpeoeee 


* 


Arkwright’s freedom from 
imperfections saves time, 
money, and bad tempers. There 
are no nibs to trip a pen; no dirt, 
no stains. There are no pin holes, 
first or last. Repeated erasure 
never results in a feathered line. 


Executives, purchasing agents, 
and draftsmen; all are inter- 
ested in saving time, money, or 
both. To them samples are sent 
gladly. Write to Arkwright 
Finishing Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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cfugution. Sully ctatee, and referenc .. 
clude photograph. raveling en 
Location, Peru. W-7123. ~ 
Civm Enorverrs. (a) Soils Engin... 
siderable field work for laboratory an.' fieig 
trol of construction of earth dams. csidanes 
Caracas, (b) Resident Engineers for carth dan 
project. Salaries: (a) open; (5) $6 100 & year 
plus $194 month subsistence. ation, Venus 
zuela. W-7126. = 


Crvm or ARCHITECTURAL ENGIN & ER—grag. 
uate, with at least 5 years’ experience in desi 
of reinforced concrete slabs and arches, to 
drafting on general industrial building construc 


tion and tion of specifications, ete 
$5,900- $5,200 a year. Location, New York, NY 
Geopetic ENGINBER, single ferred, & 
graduate. Must have head Sepetionen in as 
nomic observation and computation, and be able 
to lay out geodetic field program of several 
Salary open. Location, South America. Wain 
CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT, 40-50, with 
general building construction experience, to take 
charge of industrial plant Lag na Salary, $6 
ayene. Location, northern New Jersey. wie 





STRUCTURAL DSSIGNERS AND Drarrsuey for 
established firm of consulting engineers, Ex. 
ae required on steel and concrete 

‘ermanent itions for qualified men. Tite 

iving full details of education and experience 

ocatiow? New York, N.Y. W-7200. 





Current Periodical 
Literature 


Abstracts of articles on civil engineering 
subjects from publications (except those of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers) 
in this country and foreign lands. The 
articles indexed are on file in the Engineering 
Societies Library, 29 West 39th Sired, 
New York, N. Y. Photoprints will be mp- 
plied by this Library at the cost of repro- 
duction, 25 cents per page to members of the 
Founder Societies (30 cents to all others), 
plus postage, or technical translations of the 
complete text may be obtained at cost. 


PORTS AND MARITIME STRUCTURES 


HampBurc, Germany. Port of Hamburg To 
Day. Engineer, vol. 180, no. 4686, Nov. 2, 1%) 
pp. 339-342. Illustrated description of cond 
tion of port; repair of mine sweepers; account 
of U-boat building or ization of Hambur; 
where more than 560 vL- t sections were found 
and are being cut up into scrap metal. 

Jerrigs. Big Rock Protects Harbor. Rx! 
Products, vol. 48, no. 12, Dec. 1945, pp. 92-% 
136 and 138. Basalt Rock Co. has contract | 
quarry, transport, and place one million tons o! 
core rock, face rock, and cap rock for jetty « 
Alameda Naval Air Base; details of project and 
rock-producing equipment. 

Lonc Beracn, Carr. Long Beach Plas 
Super Harbor, R. R. Shoemaker. Western (ow 
struction News, vol. 21, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 9-5 
Commercial and naval facilities built and plansed 
at Long Beach, Calif., are described; program 
includes land filling, diking, dredging, land s0¢ 
pier developments, bridge improvements, ‘rr 
alarm system, sewers, storm drains, warebousts, 
transit sheds, and other construction 


Prers, Construction, Cyclopean Pier Cot- 
struction, K. P. Peel. Eng. News-Rec., vol. \% 
no. 8, Feb. 21, 1946, pp. 282-284 Descriptics 
of Long Beach, Calif., explosives-loading ? 
project involving wartime shortages; constres 
tion features use of concrete pouring forms 0°' 
for front face of quay wall, placement of qu 
ried stone by floating derricks with wire er 
slings, use of prefabricated pile assemblies, 4 
provision for earthquake stresses; cost data. 

Suorge Protection. Some Sea Defence Wats 
for Reclaimed Lands, C. H. Dobbie. Js 
Cis. Engrs.—J., vol. 25, no. é. Feb. inet, 

as, a 43 
257-274. 8 supp. a el he 
Boards in southeast England; various typ 
shore protection are described and illustrated 
such as clay walls, revetments, groy 
work; . a tion of pre-cast —- 
cussed; plates present examipics ©! © 
protection works. Bibliography. 


D STREETS 
ROADS AN gconsene 


ADMINISTRATION. 
Toll Superkighways. Roads & Bridges, her) ° 
no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 71-76, %. % =a 
Illustrated report on studies made for St 
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— SENSING the potentialities of water as a source of power, S. Morgan 
Fees ‘* Smith, our founder, applied his energies to its utilization. 

oe ~ lic $- ! His pioneering effort in the development of one of the early water tur- 
ements, .H grav ! p to Us bines to be built in the United States ended in success. 

. Pie if |t $ y put It Shrewd men adopted the water turbine as a source of power in ever greater 
- numbers. -But S. Morgan Smith's pioneering spirit continued—a spirit 
i 0 still manifesting itself in our endless research and experimentation—factors 
+. *. in the future development of POWER! 


S-MORGAN SMITH COMPANY 


YORK: PENNSYLVANIA ® U:S:°A: 


POWER 4y SMITH 
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| Illinois of highways, self-liquidati 

revenues; subject of studies were there nay — 
j seven urban projects (latter in Chi ago and 
| methods of financing, procedure of cop.” 
rural and urben tolls described; concludin 
marks by R. Moses, consultant of New ‘ - 
City. = 


Hicuway Systems, Cacirornia Angel 
| Crest Highway, J. O. Gallagher. Caii/ Highees 
|  & Pub. Works, vol. 24, nos. 1 and 2, Jan pe 


1946, pp. 18-19. Illustrated description: én 


P R E T E S T U N D E R P | N N ! N G on construction and on difficulties encountered 
| CONCRETE-STEEL PILES| opGittunin. sD caiagher Culp intima 
| MASS CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION | {32i Wort, 7ol 23, nos. 11 aod 12, Nov be 
HEAVY SHO RING B,caiicenia: Mt. Palomar Highway: Rip 
DRILLED-IWN CAISSONS, Sand Hills Road. ma 


Hicuway Systems, New Mexico Atom 

} Bomb Highway, L. F. Root. Highway a 

vol. 37, Feb. 1946, pp. 28-3i. Tilustratet af 

scription of Zia Project Access Road, New Mexico 

which replaces narrow vel-surfaced state high. 

way leading to place ahem atomic bomb was de 

veloped and perfected; data on blasts: construc. 

Send for catélogs | tion under constant heavy traffic: single and 
double pipe culverts; construction started Ay 

| 24, 1943, and was finished by July 22, 1944- ton 
cost, including preliminary engineering, was ap- 


descriptive of the proximately $65,500 per mile. 


| HichHway SyYsTems, PAN-AMERICA, Pap. 
America® Highway—How Much of It Is Open 
i 2 ox E. Gilmore. Eng. News-R,- 
| vol. 136, no. 8, Feb. 21, 1946, pp. 276-28 . 
types and methods. | {aredo,’ Tex., Pan-American Highway tec. 

| only some 1,150 miles without gaps, but beyond 
| extend many broken stretches; progress is 
| Central and South America is described, and 
specific projects and conditions are detailed for 
individual countries, 


latest foundation 


MAINTENANCE AND RBePAIR. New Devices 
Aid in Maintenance Work, C. F. Lind Calif 
Highways & Pub. Works, vol. 24, nos, | and 2? 
Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 2-5 and 28. Illustrated 
description of time-savin and labor-saving 
| devices for maintenance and repairs of high 

cleaning of culverts, marking of traffic lines, 
painting of underside of bridges, etc. 





| SPENCER, WHITE & PRENTIS, INC. 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. | city Focititics First, W. S Smith, Bone Rom 


| vol. 16, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 20-32 and & 

Recommendations are given for orderly traffic 

movement and reduction of urban 

- —_—— ~ ——__—_—_—- . —— fa ards; some of suggestions are well plavned and 

| properly maintained pavement markings, pedes 
trian signals, traffic islands, speed control, park- 


a 2 ing, loading zones, intersection channelization, 
4 bs - adequate turning radii, ete. 
Le i Orecon. Oregon Builds Regional Lisk, 
F. D. Eason, Western Construction News, vol. 21, 
no. |, Jan, 1946, pp. 85-88. Description d 
j Steiwer Hill-Albany (Ore.), project for improve- 
oO Pp t N ST t ft L F L @ @) R | N G ment of Pacific Highway (U.S. 998), with by-pas 
route on 200-ft right of way that can be extended 
to 4-lane system in future; contracts awarded, 


| constructional and paving operations, and data 
on bridge structure and project costs are @ 


























“aah rc 9’ —___— ——+ | cluded 
Roap MaTertats, Brruminovs. Stability of 
ONE SQUAR E FOOT Bituminous Mixtures as Affected by Properties of 
_ } = Aggregate, B. H. Knight. Roads & Road Cow 
f | struction, vol. 24, no. 277, Jan. 1, 1946, pp. 18-21. 


Study of effect of successive crushing of aggregates 
used in asphalt mixtures on stability of latter; it 

| fluence of shape of aggregates, grading, varying 

crushing force, etc., taken into consideration, 
tests on degradation of bituminous-coated ag 

gregate at constant temperature, von Rittingers 
law of crushing, and correlation of laboratory 
findings with field observations discussed 
Bibliography. 


Rock CrusHers. Rock Plant on Road Cos 
tract Western Construction News, vol. 21, no. |, 
Jan. 1946, pp. 95-96. Brief notes on rock-crush- 
i B " ing plant with 50-cu yd hopper, set up near Wash- 

053 | ington State Highway Route 12 improvement 
DEFLECTION project, to provide ballast aggregate from quarry 
| Swow AND Ice Conrrot. Speedy Cinder 

Spreading, F. Reichstein. Highway Mag., vol. 37 
Jan. 1946, p. 20. Illustrated description of pat 
ented all-weather, sand, cinder, or salt spreader 
for icy streets, or highways under bad storm 


The locked in strength of TRI-LOK enables it to stand up conditions 


STABILIZATION. Using Stabilized Soil Mi 


1 

















— : : > Works 
Ty > ‘ —_— eve ) ong spans. No rivets, bolts or tures Properly, C. M. Ziegler. Pub. 

under heavy loads—even on long spa tee POP neh. 1940, pA. Experience 

j , " seshilaty the use of chemically stabilized mixtures * 

“| welds are used in its construction, thus, the possibility Of | tee ae ctid’maintensace of roads in Michiga, 
precautions in their use stressed. Abstract 


paper before Am. Road Bidrs. Assn 
Steeer LicuTinc. Street Lighting Import 


- _ shea ; ol 4y 
in Post-War, P. Glanzer. Highwey “48 Vente 


5 5 Jationship 
D R AV 0 CO R PO R AT I O N a Rentiag” and "afc cashes re — " 
N AT I ( ) N A L DE PA RT M E N T | presenting data on accidents during begs - sod 


ant 


loose joints is eliminated. Write for Bulletin 1140. 


during dim-out in N 
London and d g | com = 


Atlantic seaboard oo results AA, | 
i 2: P i by New Yor Iniversity ‘ 
300 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. — or ees aow fowerint ot arn 


vision by dim-out; recommendat 
efficient street lighting 





( Distributor for THE TRI-LOK COMPANY) 
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nelization aa 3 
mal Link 
> + Water — traveling hundreds of 
iption ¢ 
improve miles through pipe lines, canals and 
ened conduits, finally swept aside the dead hand of 
— drought barring westward expansion from the days of 
we ® the early Dons! Millions of gallons of water are now 
ability delivered daily to western cities, ranches and rapidly 
yperties of P growing western industries through permanent REIN- 
toed Cos 
pp. 18-21 FORCED CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPELINES! 
aggregates 
utter; is For 50 years CONCRETE PIPE in water supply lines has 
g, varying 4 ‘ . a 
sideration . formed important links in the great, permanent water 
ne arteries that have finally won the west. Today 
sborater | REINFORCED CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPE in Main 
Water Supply Lines — under construction and in the 
load Con , design stage — provides dependable service in slak- 
ck-crush . ing the thirst of a still growing Western Industrial and 
ar Wast 7 ' , : 
roveme Agricultural Empire! 
J _ Free from wall-thinning corrosion, tuberculation or 
y electrolytic action, REINFORCED CONCRETE PRESSURE 
spreader PIPE is truly PERMANENT! Literature and information 
rm 


concerning its many uses in Main Water Supply Lines, 
Force Mains, Storm and Sanitary Sewers, Culverts and 
Highway Drainage are available from 


American Pipe and Construction Co., P.O. Box 
3428, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


: . my PIPE G CONSTRUCTION CO. 
LONG-LASTING WATER SUPPLY LINES 











THIS SHEETING 
PAID OFF AT 





This is how engineers cut costs and 
speeded the trenching work on an ex- 
tensive sewer construction program. 
They specified Armco Steel Sheeting 
and reused it more than 100 times. 

The small displacement area of 
ArMCo Sheeting makes it easy to drive 
—easy to pull. Corrugated design 
assures ample strength yet keeps 
weight down to facilitate handling and 
speed installation. In driving, sections 
butt together or are held securely in 
place by continuous interlocking 
joints that assure correct alignment 
and practical water-tightness. 

You'll find other economies in 
Armco Sheeting too. It is low in first 
cost because you buy only the exact 
weight you need. And since the sheet- 
ing is nestable it requires compara- 
tively little space for shipment and 
storage. 

Write us for prices and detailed in- 
formation. Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., and Associated Com- 
panies, 2965 Curtis St.,Middletown,O. 





ARMCO STEEL SHEETING 
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Sussoms. Soil Sampling and Testing for 
Highways and Airports, k. M. Hardy. Roads & 
Bridges, vol. 84, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 63-66, 
113-114, 116, 118, 120, and 122. Tilustrated de- 
scription of tests on loading capacity, behavior 
under change in moisture content, permeability, 
and behavior under freezing conditions; Casa- 
grande soil classification for airfield projects; 
soil characteristics and classification of U.S. 
Public Roads Administration; determination of 
moisture content, specific gravity, mechanical 
analysis, Atterberg limits, consolidation, triaxial 
compression, shear, etc 


SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Errivents. Use of Effluent Water in Sewa 
Treatment Plants, R. Burrell. Sewage Works J., 
vol. 18, no. 1, Jan. 1945, pp. 104-1 Sewage 
treatment plant at West Haven, Conn., and its 
effluent water pumping system described with 
aid of illustrations; total volume of water saved 
at this plant estimated at 4 mg per year; initial 
investment could be repaid by savings within 
first three years. Before New England Sewage 
Works Assn. 

Garr Caamepers. Experience in Grit Removal 
and Handling at Racine, Wis., T. T. Hay. 
age Works J., vol. 18, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 54-65. 
Study of operation and effectiveness of grit 
chambers; consideration is given to hydraulic 
design, equipment design, and operation; tech- 
nical details of layout of sewage treatment plant, 
grit chambers, and grit washing arrangement are 
described with aid of illustrations; data on grit 
analyses at different stages compared, and costs 
of operation, maintenance, and repair during 1944 
listed. 

InpusteraL Wastes. Effect of Industrial 
Wastes on Sewage Treatment, C. L. Siebert. 
Sewage Works J., vol. 18, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 
97-104. Policies and regulations concerning 
discharge of industrial wastes to public sewer 
system; characteristics of objectionable indus- 
trial wastes are discussed and various types of 
preliminary treatment considered; routine in- 
spection and tests of efficiency to insure proper 
operation and maintenance recommended. 

Missovrer. Septic Tanks and Contact Filters 
to Be Replaced in New Plant, G. C. Boyer. 
Sewage Works Eng., vol. 17, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 
82 and 135. Illustrated description of three 
sewage-treatment plants at Sedalia, Mo., and of 
planned new plant having capacity of 450,000 
gal per day. 

Sewace Frirtrers. Detritus Settlement Pos- 
sibilities for Small Sewage Works, Pub. Works, 
vol. 77, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 23-24, 36 and 38. 
Detritus removal by means of “constant velocity 
detritus channel"; determination of width and 
depth of channel; use of channels instead of tanks 
is recommended only if they are at ground level; 
under favorable conditions, two channels to be 
used alternately are suggested. 


Sewace Frivters, Trickirne. Trickling Filter 
and Its Operation, F. W. Jones. Sewage Works 
vol. 18, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 89-91. Data on 
historical development presented; various 
types of trickling filters, their essential parts, and 
operation described; advantages for small and 
medium sized communities indicated. 


Sewace TREATMENT, Researce. Studies of 
Effect of Change in Order of Percolating Filters 
for Sewage Treatment, E. V. Mills. ‘ater 
Sewage, vol. 84, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 18-19, 44-50. 
Illustrated report of staff of British Dept. of 
Sci. & Indus. Research on experiments performed 
at Minworth, Birmingham, with four filters, 
order of which was changed at certain intervals; 
results reveal that settled sewage can be treated 
by alternating double filtration at four times rate 
at which similar — - can be treated by single 
filtration. Bibliography. Before Inst. of Sewage 
Purification. 

Sewace Treatment, Stupcse Diegstron. Ef- 
ficiency of Elutriation Process, G. C. Laidlaw. 
Water & Sewage, vol. 84, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 24, 
38, and 40. Description of elutriation process, 
whereby digested sludge is diluted with water and 
settled, thus causing supernatant to carry with it 
soluble salts such as ammonium bicarbonate; 
efficiency of process is usually gaged by reduc- 
tion in soluble alkalinity content of sludge liquor. 


Sewers, Cireaninc. Cleaning Six Miles of 
Sewer Pipe. Ry. Eng. & Maintenance, vol. 42, 
no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 165-166 and 173. When 
extensive sewerage system serving clearing yard 
of Belt Railway of Chicago became badly clegged 
with sand, silt, and other foreign matter it was 
cleaned with high degree of success, using modern 
mechanized methods; altogether, about 15,000 
lin ft of main sewer pipe and 16,000 ft of laterals 
were cleaned; article describes methods used and 
discusses other aspects of work. 


Sewers, Deston. Design of Sewers to Facili- 
tate Flow, T. R. Camp. Sewage Works J., vol. 
18, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 3-16. Determination of 
size of sewers for given slope and peak flow by ap- 
plying Kutter or Manning equaticn; alinement 
chart for flow in pipes; caiculation of velocity 
required to transport sediment is shown with aid 
of approximate formula while sl required for 
self cleansing can be read from c ; effect of 
sewer transition, non-uniform flow in circular 
sewers, and sewer junctions explained with aid of 
charts. Bibliography. 
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Elizabe 


ag 


estion. Preliminary Greenhouse 
ested Sludge as Fertilizer, H. A. 
Works J., vol. 18, no. 1, Jan. 
3. Results obtained from use of 
in greenhouse pots and in home 
. and tables reveal that immediate 
yp yields cannot always be ex- 


perea>t ver, use of sludge is beneficial, 


indy soil; sufficient fertilizer such 
be added if satisfactory yields are 
Bibliography. Before New Eng- 
Sowas wks Assn. 

TpeaTME CHLORINATION. Effect of Heavy 

- ‘ rine in Sewage, A. E. Griffin and 


« x} 


ee Chamberlin. Emug. & Contract Rec., vol. 


1946, pp. 82, 84, 86, 88, 90, and 
s of laboratory investigations to 
{ greater than normal additions 
sewage; series .of charts tracin 
rine on samples of raw screene 
settler effluent, combined plant 
activated sludge plant effluent; 
analysis of data. Bibliography. 
Mi Piants, ANNAPOLIS, Mp. Small 
ration Plants, A. L. Genter. Sewage 
18, no. I, Jan 1946, PP. 26-45 
_dvantages of sludge elutriation dis- 
+ with reference to sewage treatment plant 
Annape Md., smallest elutriation layout 
i cost of equipment; various types of 
tanks illustrated and described; 
nditioning, vacuum filtration, piping, 
wer. and installation discussed. Bib- 
Before New England Sewage Works 


pe al 


eeaTMENT PLANTS, Exvrzapetu, N.J. Opera- 
eficiency and Factors Affecting Operation at 
th Tout Meeting Plant, W. Rudolphs 
P. Decher. Sewage Works J., vol. 18, 
an. 1946, pp. 66-81. Study of operation 


‘cords over period of 71/2 years; data presented 
fow and plant efficiency, comparison of an- 


s| rainfall and sewage flow, relation between 
» and degree of purification, sewage flow and 
ve production, factors affecting sludge barg- 
effect of temperature, recirculation, sludge 
tration, and cost. 
TREATMENT PLANTS, Equrrmentr. Equipment 
facturers Give Advice om Modernization. 
vase Works Eng., vol. 17, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 
20-06. 98, 100, 102, 120, 122, and 124. Sew- 
e works manufacturers of United States present 
trated report om modern equipment that 


may play important part im connection with 
enlargement, repair, replacement, and moderniza- 


existing sewage treatment works. 
TREATMENT PLANTS, ILLINOTS Moderniza- 
and Rehabilitation in Elgin Sanitary Dis- 
t, K. V. Hill. Sewage Works Eng., vol. 17, 
2, I 1946, pp. 83-131. Illustrated de- 
{ original works of Sanitary District 
|, their enlargements and proposed 
sludge digestion and sludge storage 

ks at est mated costs of $114,000. 

MENT PLANTS, MASSACHUSETTS. Eld- 
ewage Plant Rejuvenated, E. S. Chase. 
rR Eng . vol 17, no. 2, Feb 1946, Pp. 
ription of proposed modernization of 
lest sewage treatment works in United 
at Marlboro, Mass.; plans call for grit 
r, tanks, trickling filters, recirculation 


\TMENT PLANTS, MODERNIZATION. One 
r of Sewage Plants Need Modernization 
Vorks Eng., vol. 17, no, 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 
Report on national sampling survey 


rtaken by Sewage Works Engineering con- 
repairs, enlargement, and moderniza- 
xisting sewage treatment plants; figures 


eat demand of alterations; some 1,500 
plants in the U.S. will require major 
f construction funds 
ATMENT PLANTS, New York. Town's 
rowth Makes Necessary Major Plant Improve- 
Ordway. Sewage Works Eng., 
1 Feb. 1946, pp. 78-79. Original 
t Garden City, N.Y., built 41 years ago, 
rged and improved in 1924 and 1939; 
essary improvements include addi- 
I areas, sludge digestion tank, 
tank nd pumping station; operating 
ente llustrations 

PLANTS, Onto. Modernizing and 
Marion, Ohio, Works, F. Browne. 
Er vol. 17, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 
Illustrated description of present 
t at Marion, Ohio; placed in op- 
t has deteriorated and become 
.ddition to repairing and replac- 
tures, new equipment is needed 
e and increase plant efficiency; 

ited at $270,000,000. 
NTs, Onto. Overloaded Akron 
arged, and Augmented, F. C. 
rks Eng., vol. 17, no. 2, Feb. 
Growth of industrial life and 
tion at Akron, Ohio, require 
ting sewage treatment plant; 
nt plant, treatment effects and 
ents; latter include sludge di- 
al facilities, activated sludge 
n of present work, and ex- 
tration and service facilities; 
it $5,000,000; illustrations. 


ete Wes NTS, OKLAHOMA. Two Obso- 


. ced by Modernized Plant 
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A MATHEWS HYDRANT 
IS NO SPHINX 


A Mathews Hydrant can be turned to 
face any direction in the compass. This is 
due to the unique swivel flange at the 
base of the nozzle section. You simply 
loosen a few bolts . . . and turn the head 
with the minimum of labor and expense. 
And for the same reason, the number 
and size of the nozzle outlets can be 
changed by simply changing the head... 
without shutting the water off. 

Take a look at the working parts— 
they are all contained in a removable 
barrel. In case something goes wrong, 
you unscrew the barrel from the elbow, 
lift it out, insert a spare. No digging or 
excavating; the pavement is intact; life 
and property are protected with almost 
no interruption at all; repair costs are 
held down. Mathews design is note- 
worthy throughout—oiling from the 
exterior; operating threads kept free of 
rust and dirt; frost-proof mechanism; 
protection case ““Sand-Spun” for greater 
strength, elasticity, freedom fromstresses. 
These and other features explain why 
there are so many Mathews hydrants in 
use everywhere in the world. 
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Sewage Works Eng., vol. 17, no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 
80-81. Illustrated description of two sewage 
treatment plants at Duncan, Okla., and proposed 
changes. 

TREATMENT PLANTS, RECORDS Sewage Plant 
Records and Operating Reports, L. 5S. Morgan 
Sewage Works : vol. 18, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp 
92-97. Data to be included in operation records 
should refer to pumping station, weather condi- 
tions, raw sewage, grit chambers, screen chambers, 
all kinds of tanks, filters, and chlorination; an- 
alytical determination of pH, settleable solids, 
methylene blue determinations, and residual 
chlorine determinations should be made daily 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 

Atumivum ALLoys, StraucruraL. Aluminum 
Alloys and Their Structural Use, H. K. Hardy 
and C. G. Watson, Siructural Engr., vol. 24, 
no. 2, Feb. 1946, pp. 65-112. Study of peace 
time applications .of aluminum alloys; general 
metallurgical and engineering characteristics; 
comparison with steel for structures normally 
regarded as outside usual field of aluminum al- 
loys; study reveals that latter can be used with 


economic advantage for long-span bridges, sus 
pension bridges, but not for masts and towers; 
special field for aluminum alloys is in mobile 
structures such as airplanes, motor cars, railway 
trucks, and ships 

Beams AND Grrpers, Stresses. Continuous 
Beam Analysis by Moment Balance Method, 
R. J. Cornish Structural Engr., vol. 24, no. 1 
Jan. 1946, pp. 25-41 Method of determining 
end moments of structural members is described 
by means of successive approximations made from 
preliminary estimates; analysis considers pris 
matic members with transverse loads, with ex 
ternally applied moments, and with end deflec- 
tions, as well as members of varying section; 
application of method to plane building frames as 
well as to continuous beams is noted 

Beams AND GIRDERS, STRESSES. Moments 
Computed Graphically by Australian Method, 
A. J. Keable Eng. News-Rec., vol. 136, no. 8 
Feb. 21, 1946, pp. 294-296. Detailed explanation 
of unique method of determining bending mo- 
ments in simple, fixed-end, and continuous beam 
problems that obviates need of auxiliary force 
and ray sketches, and employs principle of 
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| cantilever moment; examples of me hod q, 
| cluded on — 
Puororasticity. Stress Analysi< by py 
| elastic Method, W. B. Dunn, D Ae 
| and G. S. Marshall. New Zealand Se 
Technology, (B. Gen. Sec.), vol. 27 ey — 
. - | 1945, pp. 112-132. Use of photoelastic mar” 
S A for analyzing indeterminate stress problem. 
|} presented and possibilities and |i; tates 
| method po general princi; and . — 
struction of laboratory equi oremeees 
GENERAL OFFICES —~ALLENTOWN, PENNA.U.S.A. of model is described, with emphasis nen 
quired in all aspects of operation; photoer,s, 
technique; necessity of clear photogra; het ee 
” ul accurate patterns; illustrative exam; 4 
GUNITE FOR ECONOMY Roors, CONCRETE Concrete Shel! Roof: « 
K. Billig . 


Flexible Moulds Instn. ¢ Bs ——_ 


J., vol. 25, no. 3, Jan. 1946, pp. 228-23) 7} 
IN STACK CONSTRUCTION trated description of flexible molds asiatin 
fine and dense jute fabric stretched , po 





' skeleton and fixed to it so as to form : ght sks ; an 
| : exact shape of shell; other type uses high ten: 
| During the past twenty years we have built over 200 self- srestreased’ coloes clestly’ aopeen etn wah 
supporting ““GUNITE” stacks around old, unsafe existing mesh laid over and attached to them: dats 
steel stacks in steel mills, utilizing the old stacks as forms, and costs of shell structures with flexible molds list, ae 
doing the work without taking the stacks out of operation. = “mney s _ 
Sure Mopsts, ANKS. Navy's Carderoi 
This use has led us to the development of a new ‘““GUNITE” — —_ oe < oncrete, vol. 54 - 
- : ‘ eb. 1946, pp. 20 and 24 lhustra m 
stack built by using a light prefabricated plywood form made ties of Navy's David W. Tester —e 
up in short, easily handled sections. After the erection of the and its extension at Carderock, Md: technics) 
plywood form sections a coating of mesh reinforced acid | data on construction of barrel arch of reinforced 
resistant and refractory Lumnite ‘"GUNITE” is applied directly | yony modem ft long, 118 ft wide, and its roofing 
to the form to provide a lining for the new stack. Vertical Sraucrurat Desicn. Flosting Block Th 
and horizontal rods and reinforcing mesh are then placed in Structural Analysis, S. U Benecoter ‘An 
outside the Lumnite ““GUNITE” lining, in accordance with —— rete de ws, — a! no, 3, Jan. 1946, ; 
. ¥ 205-226. Method of calculating base react; 
conventional design practice, and the structural sand-cement distribution for several floating blocks bene 
GUNITE subsequently applied. by hinges presented; author calls it reactio: 
” ~ , , apa ; distribution and explains its ana! S corre 
The GUNITE” stack pictured to the left is 130’ high, with spondence to moment distribution;  practics y 
an inside diameter of 6 feet. The “GUNITE” is 12” thick at plication of theory to sewage digestion tank » 
the base tapering to 4” thick at the top. Such a stack, with ceees cecties of — — is demonstrated 
: “ we STRUCTURAL DESIGN. Moment Ratios Sir 
the advantages of long life and great strength which ‘“GUNITE tify Continuity Amalysie, F. S. Merritt 
gives, costs considerably less than a concrete stack of the ews-Rec., vol. 135, nos. 18 and 20, Noy 
same size. pp. 604-607, Nov. 15, 612-618. Techni 
using moment ratios in continuity ana 
Our bulletin B2300 describes stack work and scores of application of moment ratios to analysis 
other uses of ““GUNITE.” tinuous —— — solution of sideway a 
moving load problems 
Write for your copy of bulletin B2300. TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Surveys. Origin and Destination Sur 
Urban Areas, J. T. Lynch. Trafic Eng 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “CEMENT GUN | oi20-i2 S000 104s, pp’ 178-452" Contant 


report of Committee on Origin and Destinat 
| 


Survey Techniques, Traffic and Operations | 
Highway Research Board; studies were design 

to inventory nation's highway systems, mile 

mile, to find out what services are rendered, wi! 

pays for facilities, and to generate factual data 

which orderly development of highways in 

cordance with needs can be charted; methods pr ad 
viously used; mew technique developed b 

studies under way 


f LACLEDE WELDED 


Xe 
-_ 


| 
| TUNNELS This 
Water Suppry, Lininc Concreting ced in 
| Adams Tunnel. Western Construction New “.?+ 
21, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 100-102. Illustrate enabled 
scription of concrete lining project for Alva : 
| Adams tunnel, carrying irrigation water fror cry tig 
Colorado River to North Platte River va well to 
| use of collapsible forms, exterior batching -7 
‘‘Pumpcrete’’ mechanical placing is cited as mea r c 
j | to speed work. " 
| L y d 
| WATER PIPE LINES ee 
; Cieantnc. Copper Sulfate for Contr 3 . 
teriological Aftergrowths, F. C. Amsbary, / Jack 


Water Works Eng., vol. 99, no. 4, Feb. 20 
pp. 182, 194, 196 and 198 Report on succe 
elimination of growths from pipes and plum 
fixtures in distribution system at Champaig 
Ill., by means of copper sulfate; copper sh alr 
not be applied ahead of filter; most starting © 








perience of copper sulfate treatment was ' mm Was 
lite softening plant where cleaning of fiter pr 
| mecessary about once a year while prior t . 
ment, filter had to be cleaned 27 times in /¥0" extra ais 
CuBantnc. Main-Cleaning, W. Cotton m eta ed 
Water Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no Jar : 
pp. 45-48. Report of low Hazen-Williams cm Theee 
ficient C of feeder mains led to cleanme © sueTe 
R | GI D — ACCU RA T 2 critical mains im Petersburg Va., i oro about iT 
Camp Lee; results indicated Les 
. ‘ ' Vu Lgn-sne 
Construction. Maintaming 45 /nco } 
FOR CONTRACTORS, LACLEDE DOWEL SPACERS a light weight, Laid Across Swamp, R —— " we squcezed 
economical method of placing dowels and joints. bution bars Eng., vol. 99, no. 4, Feb. 20, 1946, pp. 174-1" il 
~ : . Supports, | 192, and 194. Illustrated descript - —— 


and dowel sleeves are all welded into one integral unit for rapid joint assem- steel main laid by New York City Water Depas We 


bly. Shaped tie wires accurately locate fibre or steel joint materials. ment across swamp area in 1937 ace " 
tails of pipe construction and insulat “ i - mvunted 
| FOR ENGINEERS, LACLEDE DOWEL SPACERS provide a rigid, accurate, » cuppa is » we at Unusally 
assembly ers, and cradles resting a 
; for a each = of each dowel yO location. MAINTENANCE AND Reparm.  Reconditionin chronou: 

horizontal and vertical alignment of the dowels can be maintained | of Rochester Conduit, L. B. Smith. Am. Wes . 

on even the most irregular subgrades within limits prescribed by high- | Works Assn —J., vol. 38, no. 1, Jan. 1940 | ‘Oday 
69-75. Problem of reconditioning a” GE Mot 





conduit at Rochester, N.Y., ” 
greatly increased demand. 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY WATER RESOURCES - 
Untrep States. Developme - 9 ip 
ARCADE BUILDING SAINT LOUIS 1, MISSOURI Supply in 1945, L. N. Thomp ? 


way engineers. 
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..AND A BIG JOB GETS 
all the air it needs 


s story concerns an air compressor 
indoors. It tells how a G-E motor 


enabled the compressor to fit into a 


tight space. But it applies equally 
to users of air Compressors On out- 
f construction jobs where porta- 

and ease of handling are im- 


k in 1943, engineers of an eastern 
trial concern found that unless 
uld increase their compressed- 
pacity quickly, vital war produc- 
1was going to fall behind schedule. 
roblem was—where to put an 


fa air compressor in a plant already 


icked with machinery. 
here was just one empty corner 
it 10 by 12 feet in area. A compact 


air compressor might be 


weezed in. But that left no room for a 


~ 





un 


hy 
Ma 


‘Tonous motor. 










- or shaft-connected drive-motor. 
f_swer was a motor that could be 
‘cd right on the compressor—an 

‘ally compact, close-coupled syn- 


‘day, both the compressor and its 
Motor can boast of a perfect three- 
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year performance record, and the com- 
bination is still going strong. It has 
never failed to meet a sudden increase 
in compressed air demand, and has 
cmaiel throughout every night shift 
with no more maintenance than routine 
inspection and lubrication. 


Close-coupled for Economy 

G-E close-coupled synchronous 
motors have won wide acceptance 
among compressor users in the con- 
struction field. Because the rotors are 
precision fitted directly to the com- 
pressor crankshaft, these motors need 
no outboard bearing or separate founda- 
tion. The motor air gap is uniformly 
and permanently maintained. Installa- 
tion is simple, too—it is easy to align 
the motor flange with the compressor 
frame. 

Whether you make compressors or 
use them, you will be interested in the 
design and maintenance savings made 
possible with compact G-E synchronous 
motors. Write or phone your nearest 
G-E office. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 









SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 
FOR COMPRESSORS 












Belt-connected Tri-Clad 
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WHEN You Visit 
Moopern Mexico Ciry 


In and near Mexico City, you will find many 
fine, time proven Layne Well Water System 
installations. A partial tabulation shows Layne 
Well Water Systems serving Mexico City, an 
Automobile Assembly Plant, a large Chemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical works, Tire and Rub- 
ber Companies and extensive Irrigation Proj- 
ects in the Valley of Mexico adjacent to Mexi- 
co City. As in the States—and elsewhere 
throughout the world — these Mexico instal- 
lations are giving highly efficient and excep- 
tionally dependable service. 


Layne Well Water Systems are designed 
and built to exceed *he usual passable quality 
mark. Company policy has never been to al- 
low corner cutting in quality or skillful manu- 
facture. Such 4 policy has made Layne Well 
Water Systems world famous and given own- 
ers immeasurable satisfaction. 


If you are in need of a new water system, 
late literature should be read very carefully. 
Address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Of- 
fices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine pumps are available in 
sizes to produce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of 
water per minute. High efficiency saves hundreds 
of dollars on power cost per year. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 

Stuttgart. Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk 

Va * Layne-Central Co Memphis Tenn * 

Layne-Northern Co Mishawaka. Ind. * Layne 

Louisiana Co Lake Charies, La * Louisiana 
La 


Well Mon * Layne-New York Co., 
New York City * Layne-Northwest Co Mil 
waukee W i« * Layne Ohio Co Columbus. Ohio 
* Layne-Texas Houston. Texas * Layne- 
Western Co Kansas City Mo. * Layne-Western 
Co of! Minnesota. Minneapolis. Minn. * Interna- 
tiona Water Supply Ltd.. London Ontario, 
Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana s A.. 
Mexico, D. F 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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Sewage Works (formerly Water Works & Sewer- 
age), vol. 93, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 1-10. Review 
of activities of Office of War Utilities (O.W.U.) 
and A.W.W.A. during war and new thoughts on 
postwar work; examples of recent plants are illus- 
trated and described; chlorinators and dry feed- 
ers at Payetteville, N. C.; flocculators at Nor- 
folk, Va.; world’s largest purification plant for 
south district of Chicago, Il.; water treatment 
plants at Kingsport, Tenn., and at Camp Hann, 
Calif.; radio and electronics in water works field 
WATER TREATMENT 

Fivormve. Effectiveness of Fluorine in Con- 
trolling Dental Caries, H. Klein. Water & Sew- 
age, vol. 84, no. 1, Jan. 1946, . 17, 40, and 42. 
Results of study of influence of Ruorine on dental 
caries; analysis of findings leads to conclusion 
that drinking water containing Foy of fluoride 
reduces new caries in teeth by Yo; tests were 
performed with approximately 200 children dur- 
ing 2-year period. 

INDUSTRIAL Proposed Methods for Deter- 
mination of Dissolved Oxygen in Industrial 
Waters. Am. Soc, Testing Matls.—Bul., No. 137, 
Dec. 1945, pp. 19-25. Four test methods de- 
scribed; outline of recent literature on deter- 
mination of dissolved oxygen presented indicates 
broad and careful study that has been given to 
problem since 1930. 

Sea Warer, Sart Removar. Low Pressure 
Evaporators, G. H. Harlan. Pac. Mar. Rev., vol. 
43, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 20-23. Water Ts 
and purifying plant discussed occupies total 
3,000 cu ft of space aboard ship; it is sufficient 
to supply 1,200 troops with water for indefinite 
length ol time on basis of minimum uirement 
of 5 gal per min per day; typical distilling plant 
used aboard trans-Pacific troopships throughout 
war was double effect evaporator of low-pressure 
type, which distilled average daily output of 80 
tons of water; description of distilling plant. 

Taste anpd Opor Conrrot. Milestones in 
Taste and Odor Control, W. A. Welch. Am. 
Water Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no. 1, Jan. 1946, 
pp. 57-60. Development of methods for eliminat- 
ing taste and odor conditions in water supply. 

TREATMENT PLants, Curcaco. Partial Treat- 
ment at Chicago Requires Meticulous Care, 
W. W. DeBerard and J. R. Baylis. Water Works 
Eng., vol. 99, no. 5, Mar. 6, 1945, pp. 232-233. 
Report on operation of portion of Chicago's 
South District filtration plant, on which con- 
struction was started in 1938; two residual chio- 
rine recorders are in use; one of them measures 
residual chlorine in water as it leaves the plant, 
the other is connected to mixing basin; illus- 
tration of filtration plants 

Water CHLorration. Design and Calibra- 
tion of Apparatus for Chlorination of Mains, 
R. J. Bell. Water & Water Eng., vol. 48, no 
597 (winter), 1945, pp. 741-749. Illustrated de- 
scription of apparatus based on following prin- 
ciples: (1) It automatically doses with chio- 
rine, (2) chlorination is at constant rate, (3) 
it works also when main is laid on uphill grade, 
(4) no skilled operator is required. Injector ap- 
paratus described fulfills all these requirements. 

Water Pottution. Present Condition of Ohio 
River, A.R. Todd. Am. Water Works Assn.—J., 
vol. 38, no. 1, Jan. 1946, pp. 41-44. Extreme 
pollution of river has caused enormous difficul- 
ties in treatment; present filtration plant has 
changed purification processes to meet changing 
demand of river condition; to meet increasing 
rate of pollution, it is planned to mix well water 
with river water 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 

MAINTENANCE AND Reparr. Survival and 
Retirement Experience with Water Works Facili- 
ties. Am. Water Works Assn.—J., vol. 38, no. 2, 
Feb. 1946, pp. 247-305. Symposium on survival 
and retirement experience with water-works facili- 
ties at Jamaica, N.Y., Portland, Me., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; data taken from privately owned 
Jamaica Water Supply Company, Portland Water 
District, and municipally-owned Philadelphia 
Water Works, respectively. 

Onto Comprehensive Improvement Plan 
Undertaken by Ohio Water Works, D. D. Hef- 
felfinger. Water Works Eng., vol. 99, no. 5, 
Mar. 6, 1946, pp. 226-230, 250, and 252. II- 
lustrated description of present water system and 
its planned improvements at Alliance, Ohio; flow 
diagrams, distribution system, filtration plant, 
meter repair shop, pumping station, etc. 

Venezueta. Now Under Construction Is 
South America’s Bi gest Water Supply Job, 
E. J. Cleary. Eng. News-Rec., vol. 136, no. 8 
Feb. 21, 1946, pp. 297-301. Operations in prog- 
ress, problems, and features of large water supply, 
project serving 400,000, under way in Caracas, 
Venezuela; job includes construction of major 
storage and diversion works, major replacement 
and extension of existing distribution systems, and 
installation of at least two treatment plants; 
role of American concerns, engineers, and sup- 
plies is brought out, and history of project noted. 


WaTeR TANKS AND Towers, Steet. Tank on 
a Hill. Water Tower, vol. 32, no. 4, Mar. 1946, 
B.4 Welded steel reservoir 76 ft in diameter by 

ft high provides additional storage capacity at 
Hermosa Beach, Calif.. and Redondo Beach, 
Calif.; data om water consumption and storage 
facilities; illustrations. 
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FOR THE NATION’S BIG JOBS 


LOW COST-PER-YEAR 


CLAY PIPE 


Topay, engineers and builders are 
anticipating the needs of the future 
better than ever before. The life of 
drainage facilities need not be esti- 
mated as a matter of a few decades. 
Drainage installations cam last .. . 
cost should be figured on a per-year 
basis over a long period of time. 


Clay Pipe Never Wears Out because it is made of 
indestructible material, harnessed to man’s use 
through vitrification. The men concerned with 
the construction and maintenance of big jobs, 
nilroads, highways and airports are turning 
more and more to Clay Pipe for low cost-per- 
year drainage. Because it will mot corrode, de- 
compose or rust it does its job as well tomorrow 


as today 


A Modern Drainage Tip: Extra-Strength Clay 
Pipe eliminates or greatly reduces cradling and 


casement costs where extra-heavy loads are 
encountered. 


National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc. 


22 First National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
‘105 Huntington Bank Bidg., Columbus 15, O. 
\ll W. Washington St., Chicago 2, IIL. 

571 Chamber of Commerce Building 

Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


C-546-3D 



































Equipment, Materials and Methods 





New Developments of Interest, as Reported by Manufacturers 
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A New Lifting Hook 


Tue DramMonp Torque Hook, a new 
hook for lifting structural stetl beams, 
girders, channels, etc., is announced by 
the Elizabeth Iron Works, Green Lane, 
Elizabeth, N. J This patented one- 
operational lifting device, applies the prin- 
ciple of torque-action to do it8 work; and 
it is reported, as the load becomes greater 
so do the grips of the hook. It is stated 
that with the Diamond Torque Hook it is 
possible to lift and nest-stack steel shapes 
in one operation, eliminating the old 
method of lifting with slings and blocking 
between members of stacking. A circular 
describes hooks, capacities, and sizes. 








Foundation Forms 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT for the concrete 
contractor and residential builder, an- 
nounced by the Universal Form Clamp 
Company of 1238 North Kostner Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL, is a “‘ready-to-use”’ founda- 
tion form 





Made of steel, this new foundation form 
is welded into a rigid frame with */,-in. 
plywood facing. It is furnished in two sizes 

2ft X Sftand2ft X 6ft. The form is 
complete—no assembly of parts is neces- 
sary. A simplified method of tying with 
a standard Uni-Form Tie speeds erection 
and assures accurate forming and spread- 
ing. Steel angles have milled slots for 
ties. Other features claimed are—rigid 
outside corners—a simplified method of 
forming inside corners and pilasters. The 
manufacturer claims 40 to 60 re-uses. 





Chemo-O-Feeder 


THE DUPLEX DELUXE Chem-O-Feeder, 
a new chemical diaphragm type propor- 
tioning pump delivering chemical rea- 
gents in an almost continuous stream, has 
been released for civilian use by %Propor- 
tioneers, Inc.%, 14 Codding St., Provi- 
dence, R.I.. It is designed for the positive 

















injection of one or two chemical$ at pre- 
determined and adjustable rates and is 
adapted for many uses including feeding 
chemicals for water sterilization. The 
feeding rate of each chemical is individ- 
ually adjustable fcr coarse variations by 
changing the stroking rate through a two- 
step cone pulley and belt arrangement. 
For fine variations, a stroke length adjust- 
ment knob on top of the Chem-O-Feeder 
instantly varies the amount of solution 
fed per stroke. Transparent plastic 
reagent heads bare vital operating parts, 
such as diaphragms and check valves, to 
visual observation by the operator while 
the equipment is in operation. Also, each 
discharge stroke of the feeder is visible in 
sight feeder domes and any feeding irregu- 
larity may be detected. Moving parts in- 
side the rugged unit case operate in an oil 
bath, resulting in long wearing life. The 
manufacturer will furnish information. 





New Grading Machine 


THe WarNER & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland machine tool builders, are enter- 
ing the road machinery field with the 
manufacture and sale of a new grading 
machine trade-named ‘“‘Gradall,” it was 
announced recently. 

The machine, which is reported to per- 
mit earth-moving in places not ordinarily 
accessible to many types of excavating 
equipment, was invented by Ray Fer- 
werda, a Cleveland contractor, and the 
Warner & Swasey Company is licensed to 
build the machine under his patents. 
Hydraulically operated, the machine has 
an expandable 24-ft boom of arc-welded 
construction. The ‘“Gradall’’ machine 
will be handled by distributors in the road 
machinery field. Production is now get- 
ting under way and the machine is ex- 
pected to be ready for market soon. 
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Conveyor Idler 


A NEWLY DESIGNED impact cushionin 
troughing idler for belt conveyors js being 
manufactured by Chain Belt Compass 
The use of these units, known as the Rey 
Style No. 35 idler, under the loading poin, 
will protect and greatly lengthen the jj. 
of the conveyor belt, it is stated. Each 
roll consists of a rubber cylinder yujcay. 
ized directly to the assembly tube. The 
cylinder has multiple grooves moulded 
into it . . . deep primary grooves for maxi. 
mum cushioning to guard against belt car. 
cass rupture . . . and shallow secondary 
grooyes to provide surface softness fg 
protection against belt cover laceration 
Each roll is equipped for high-pressure 
grease lubrication and is regularly fy. 
nished with a hydraulic type fitting. 

For all loading conditions, the cushion 
idler should be used to support the be 
directly under the loading point. |: js 
recommended that three to four units be 
used, spaced at one-half the normal idler 
spacing. Tests have shown a greater 
impact absorption capacity for this type 
design than that of other impact types, the 
manufacturer claims. 





New-Type Bearing 


DEVELOPMENT OF A new type of roller 
bearing capable of carrying heavier loads 
at higher speeds and lower temperatures— 
heretofore a ‘“‘missing link” in the chain 
of anti-friction bearing evolution—wa 
announced by SKF Industries, Inc., Frost 
St. & Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The company reports that the new de- 
velopment, technically known as a spher- 
cal roller thrust bearing, climaxes a |!-" 
research program to solve the difficult 
problem of combining in a single bearing 
the triple features of high-load capacity, 
speed, and low temperature. 

The new-type spherical roller thus 
bearing is expected to ease maintenant 
and operating problems on large vertical 
water pumps, electric generators, af 
other high-speed machines. Other ™ 
portant applications are thrust mou 
ings for railroad turntables, water © 
bines, water wheels, dredge pumps, 
various types of gear drives. 

The bearing’s self-aligning princy’ 
which compensates for any shaft dele 
tions, distortions, or weaves permits heat? 
loads to be distributed evenly over all ral- 
ers and eliminates danger of overloading, 
Because of its compactness, it utilizes 
space and is lighter in weight than 4 plas 
bearing. Another feature of the bearins 3 
a cage-retaining sleeve pressed ite the 
bore of the ianer ring, making @ contained 
assembly of the rollers, cage, "© ae 
ring. SKF production facilities have beea 
tooled to develop preferred sizes for ™™ 
diate manufacture. 
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\ New Nailing Device 
us methods used for at- 
nels, slabs, accoustical and 
: ts, and other coverings to 
a and masonry in Nailock 
Channels. The Nailock 
‘ ually spaced not over 24 
are set in concrete or at- 
| furring channels or struc- 
ushioni z nbers by clips, wiring, or 
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the characteristic feature of 
unnels. The nail, if extra long, 
th further hammering to wrap 
1g ind the rod even beyond the 
. ne complete revolution, fitting 
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Inc., Front The Nailock Nail will therefere always 
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ne new uiling through reasonably thick 
is a spher materials. This feature makes for speed 
ses a li-yr stallation. The Sanymetal Products 
ie dificul Co., I 1705 Urbana Road, Cleveland 
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| capacit) 
Se ; Sensitized Papers 
ge vertical SITIVE PRINTS may be made direct 
ators, and tr g drawings and tracings 
Other m it the use of a negative, it is claimed 
st moutt w Weiline sensitized papers. A 
water tur ry direct process of development, which 
um emicals, quickly produces 
it are flat and true to scale 
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Sika Products are available for pressure grouting, ex- 
pansion joints, floor hardening, tile setting, watertight 
and improved concrete. 


6-SI-1 


ee ee 


SIKRA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


45 Gregory Avenue 


Passaic, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


@ Plastiment, The Concrete Densifier 


Electrodes for Hard-Facing 


ONE NEW AND ONE improved shielded 
are electrodes, each of the type designed 
for specific hard-facing applications, have 
been announced by The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

‘‘Abrasoweld AC,” designated as a 
hard-facing shielded arc electrode, is de 
signed for building up straight carbon 
steel, low alloy steel or high manganes« 
steel with a self-hardening deposit to resist 
severe abrasion, battering and impact 
Although specially designed for operation 
on alternating current, it may be used for 
both the industrial type and small, mass 
market type welding machines and direct 
current. This new “Abrasoweld AC’”’ 
electrode is available in '/s, °/s2, and ‘ 


in. sizes and is furnished in 14-in. lengths. 

‘“‘Manganweld A,” suspended for the 
duration, has been improved and is now 
manufactured specially for reclaiming 
worn austenitic manganese steel parts con 
taining 11° to 14% manganese It is 
particularly suited for with direct 
current machines, and may be used with 
the industrial type alternating current, 
and small, mass market type welding 
machine ‘Manganweld A” is recom- 
mended for all resurfacing and building up 
applications of high manganese steel and 


use 


is sometimes applied only as top beads 


where an abrasion resisting surface is 


required. This electrode is furnished in 
. s, and '/,-in. sizes and 14-in. lengths 
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DRILLED-IN 


CAISSONS 
anchored in Rock Sockets 


These patented foundations 
are designed for heavy 
loads—up to 1500 tons on a 
single caisson—and can be 
sunk to great depths 
through difficult ground. 


Send for catalog and re- 
prints descriptive of jobs 


OVER 1500 





Spencer, White & Prentis, Inc. 
10 jE. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


done. 


DRILLED-IN CAISSON CORPORATION 
Affiliated with 


Western Foundation Co. 
155 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, lll. 














GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Design and Build 


TYPES AND SIZES IN 


VALVES 


on any HIGH PRESSURE 


INSTALLATION 





a Make Golden-Anderson Valves 
your first choice on any new or 
replacement project—for maxi- 
mum safety, dependability and 
protection. 


Descriptive Technical Catalog 
(' on request 













KEENAN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 









it Can Be Your 
Library Department! 


A trained staff and a fully equipped 
library would be a valuable addition 
to your company. The Service 
Bureau of the Engineering Societies 
Library can be that new department 
in your organization, yet more 
adequately manned and better 
equipped than any individual organ- 
ization library could possibly be. 


Use this service. Over 4,000 bibli- 
ographies on engineering subjects 
are on file. 150,000 engineering 
texts and files of every worth-while 
periodical are available for further 
research to meet your specific needs. 
A letter, a telephone call or a tele- 
gram will place the Service Bureau 
at your service. 


Use the service of your Engi- 
neering Library—The charges 
cover only the cost of the service and 
represent but a fraction of the value 
you will receive. 

The Engineering Societies 
Library 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Postwar Shovel and Crane 


THEIR FIRST postwar shove! ind crag 
the TL-20, embodying many ney =, 
neering and design principles, has }... 
announced by The Thew Shovel Con. 
pany, of Lorain, Ohio. The new TL» 
can be equipped with a choice of five inter. 
changeable booms and ten differen; types 
of mountings, enabling it to meet any and 
all job conditions. An important feature 
of its turntable design is the Unit Assembjy 
principle which enables each major eon, 
ponent, the clutch shaft, the cab, th. 
engine and accessories, and the hoist 
shaft, to be removed as a unit. 





The TL-20 may be mounted on eithe; 
crawler or rubber-tire mountings. The 
crawler mounting is a chain-driven unit 
with two speeds available in both dire. 
tions. Rubber-tire mountings cover all 
combinations and types of four- and six. 
wheel units, with or without front whee! 
drive, in two-engine Moto-Cranes, and 
single-engine, self-propelled units. Single- 
engine, self-propelled units in both four- 
and six-wheel types are available. The 
single turntable engine powers al! turn- 
table operations and also propels the unit 
These have four speeds forward and re 
verse, with a speed range up to 7") 
miles per hour. 

The TL-20 for crane-lifting purposes 
comes complete with all equipment and 
accessories, including a two-piece all- 
welded boom which is in two 15-ft sections 
joined by flanged bolted connections. The 
center sections are easily inserted for 
longer booms. On the all-purpose boom 
head two sets of sheaves, arranged m 
tandem, produce a modified “hammer- 
head” boom which offsets the cable leads 
so that loads cannot foul the boom 

The TL-20 shovel boom offers a positive 
independent crowd of tremendous digging 
force, according to the manufacturer 
This crowd permits crowding or hoisting 
independently or both can be combine 
when necessary. The crowd and retract 
cables operate from the reversible let 
hand hoist drum, whose brake serves 4 4 
crowd brake to hold the stick extended. 
The shovel boom is an all-stee!, umifiec all 
electrical welded structure, with large 
diameter, bodm head sheaves. The squat 
stick is also an all-steel, all-welded unt 
and the stick slides in a shipper shal 
sleeve which is lined with adjustable ane 
hardened wearing blocks. An electrs 
dipper trip is provided. The same doves 
used to trip the dipper serves as @ tagh™ 
on clamshell units. The T1-20 has * 
boom of all-welded structure, g 

greates 


yose necked 





to give the maximum offset and 
digging depth. 
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NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING and DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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Tracing cloth 
that defies 
time 





@ The renown of Imperial as the finest in 
Tracing Cloth goes back well over half a 
century. Draftsmen all over the world prefer 
it for the uniformity of its high transparency 
and ink-taking surface and the superb quality 
of its cloth foundation. 

Imperial totes erasures readily, without 
damage. It gives sharp contrasting prints of 
even the finest lines. Drawings made on 
Imperial over fifty years ago are still as 
good as ever, neither brittle nor opaque. 

If you like a duller surface, for clear, hard 
pencil lines, try Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth. 
It is good for ink as well 


IMPERIAL 
TRACING 
CLOTH 





SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERY AND DRAW- 
ING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Versatile Jet Pump 


PORTABLE EDUCTORS, widely used on 
shipboard by the Navy and Merchant 
Marine, are now available for industrial 
use. These Eductors, manufactured by 
Schutte & Koerting Co., 12th and Thomp- 
son Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., find ready use 
in pumping operations as they combine 
versatility with low 
initial and mainte- 
nance costs. They 
are of simple, sturdy 
construction with no 
moving parts and can 
be made of a variety 
of materials including 
plastics to enable 
them to fit the needs 
of special processes 
or conditions. 

A high-velocity 
pressure jet entrains 
the secondary liquid 
to be moved and con- 
verts the kinetic 
energy of the pres- 
sure liquid into static 
head capable of lifting water up to 75 ft 
The pressure water used may be obtained 
from water mains, pumps, head races, 
or similar sources. Since no foundations 
are required and hose can be easily 
coupled on, Portable Eductors, are readily 
used where other types of pumping 
equipment would not be suitable 


DISCHARGE 
- 






PRESSURE 
LiQuID 





SUCTION © 


ny 


Concrete-Handling 
Equipment 


Tue DuMPCRETE, a new construction 
tocl for transporting air-entrained con- 
crete from a central mixing plant to the 
job site, is announced by the Maxon 
Construction Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 





The Dumpcrete is being produced in 
two models, 2C and 4C, with respective 
rated concrete capacities of 2 and 4 cu yd. 


Struck volumes are 3.5 and 6.25 yd. 
Height of discharge is 4 ft-3 in. for Model 
2C and 6 ft-3 in. for Model 4C when 
mounted on standard truck chassis. A 
specially designed and arranged hydraulic 
hoisting mechanism provides a dumping 
angle of 90 degrees. This dumping angle, 
plus the fact that all corners are rounded 
and interior welds ground smooth, make 
possible a clean and fast discharge. An 
adjustable baffle, deflector plates, and an 
inverted center keel provide a discharge 
similar to that of a bottom-dump bucket. 
Standard equipment also includes a spe- 
cially designed gate, a hopper for direc- 
tional discharge, and two sections of 
chute, one 5 ft-6 in. in length and the 
other 5 ft. The gate may be removed, 
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HYDRANTS 
& VALVES 


VALVES: A.W.W.A. type iron 
body, bronze mounted with dov- 
ble-disc parallel seat or solid 
wedge type. Non-rising stem, 
outside screw and yoke, or with 
sliding stem and lever. Also fur- 
nishe hydraulically operated 
Square bottom type operates in 
any position. All rugged and 
dependable, made of best material 
with highest quality workmanship. 


HYDRANTS: Standard A.W.W.A. 
type approved by Underwriters 
and Factory Mutuals. Dry top, 
revolving head, easy to lubricate 
High efficiency because barre! 
diameter not reduced and there 
are no working parts or obstruc- 
tions in waterway. SPECIAL 
TRAFFIC MODEL is designed to 
yield at ground line under impact, 
repair being simply renewal of 
breakable bolts and breakable 
coupling on stem. 


M & H PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


G VALVES | 
TAPPING VALVE BOXES 
VALVES FLAP VALVES 
WALL CASTINGS SLUDGE SHOES 
SPECIAL FLANGE AND 

NG ARE 
TAPPING FITTINGS 
ES FLANGED 


CUTTING-IN 
TEES 


M&H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON. ALABAMA 
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1200-Ampere Welder 
er of 1,200 amp comprising 
venerators, close-coupled to 
tion motor and equipped 
motor control is announced 
Electric Company, Cleve- 
use with the company’s 
uced “‘Lincolnweld”’ Process 
etallic shielded are welding. 

f are welded steel, drip-proof 
ind is completely wired, 
mnection to the a-c power 
, the ““Lincolnweld” head of 
ationary, self-propelled carriage or 
tors are of the variable voltage 
pletely laminated magnetic 
frame and pole pieces) and 
iwithinterpoles. They require no 
rifalt actance or stabilizer. Armatures 
sulated with glass and mica insulation 
rmit sustained operation at high loads. 
oles are insulated with asbestos 


oils are so liberally designed that 
\"’ insulation only is needed 





ff the squirrel cage induction 
rranged for Y-Delta starting. Size 
s ample for heavy overloads 
s for 220, 440, or 550 volts, 

vo phase, 60 or 50 cycles. 
\25-v exciter assures ample power 
th generator field excitation and for 
of the d-c control circuits of the 
weld equipment and the travel car- 


riage and tractor motor when used. The 


r,a35-v exciter, provides the auxiliary 
for the wire feeding motor in the 
Exciters and main welding genera- 

ure electrically separate so as to im- 
welding performance and reduce 
costs. Exciters are direct con- 
end of each generator. Exciter 


mature mounted by sleeve construction 


same shift as generator armature. 
i¢ front part of the control cabinet 
tains the d-c generator output terminal 
ctions and a terminal board for read- 
making connections from the automatic 
ment to the two exciters and the 
held circuit. Designated as 
-), this new welder weighs 3,200 Ib 
signed for easy mounting 
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Tractor Loader 


FRONT-END tractor loader, the 

Loader, with extremely 

it and reach, is now manufactured 

Manufacturing Corporation, 

oth St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 

sned lor mounting on Oliver Cletrac 

r tractors, this machine has been in 

ir, and according to the 

‘aulacturer has cut loading cost of ma- 

landing on various operations— 

tsements and loading loose 

tripping coal mines and ex- 
& al lay 


‘o) 
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Use Darex AEA with Confidence 


M easuring meters available 





Simple metering devices for Darex AEA are 


available. Write for details. 








The Drott H-Lift Loader has a lift of 
approximately 10 ft 8 in. and dumps its 
load about 5 ft ahead of the radiator 
The standard bucket has a capacity of 
l'/, yd and a light 








material handling 


shovel of 1*/, yd is available. 

The unit is hydraulically operated, using 
the Drott Closed Hydraulic System with 
no air vent to allow air or dirt to enter nor 
oil to escape. It is equipped with a front- 
mounted pump. Outstanding features of 
the Drott Hi-Lift Loader are: The hy- 
draulically controlled shovel bucket is 
regulated, either up or down, loaded or 
empty, by finger-tip controls while tractor 
is in motion or standing still. Load is not 
carried on the tractor but semi-skidded to 
destination. When breaking out of the cut, 
the weight of the entire load is transferred 
to the shoes, which are making ground 
contact. The shovel is rolled back, bring- 
ing the load back closer to the tractor, 
eliminating spillage 
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SURVEYS. 


cs 


Preliminary sur- 
veys for high- 
way construc- 
tion, drainage 
and irrigation 
systems, dams, 
water lines, 
all divisions of civil engineering are 
speeded up by the NEW Paulin 
Precision Surveying Aneroid. 
Readings to two feet over a range 
of 4360 feet are as easy as reading a 
watch. Other models cover ranges 
to 18,000 feet. Write for com- 
plete literature and FREE COPY 
of the Paulin Altimetry Manual. 


AMERICAN PAULIN SYSTEM 
1847 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 


“KNOW HOW” IN 
PURIFICATION 


eo 


Offers a complete line of improved units 
for efficient operation of sewage and 
water treatment plants 








Bar screens 

Chemical feeders 

Floctrols 

(controlled Flocculation) 

Grit collectors 

Grit washers 

Screenings grinders 

Sludge collectors 

Sludge elevators 

Scum removers 

Also equipment for biofiltra- 
tion plants (All Patented) 
SEND FOR CATALOG #775 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


824-99 N. Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 











Baltimore 1 Houston 5 
Birmingham 3 Huntington 19 
Boston l¢ Jacksonville 5 
Buffalo 2 Milwaukee 11 
Chicago 1 New York 7 
Cincinnati 3 Philadelphia 3 
Cleveland 13 Pittsburgh 22 
Denver 2 St. Louis 3 
Detroit 13 Salt Lake City 1 
Harlan Scranton 3 
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Literature Available 


Prrr Guipe—aA new 56-page catalogue 
featuring applications of light-weight pipe 
in diameters from 4 to 30 has been issued 
by the Naylor Pipe Company, 1230 East 
92nd St., Chicago 19, Ill. Illustrated are 
installations showing the application Nay- 
lor Lockseam Spiralweld Pipe in the 
many fields in which light-weight pipe is 
used to advantage. Along with valuable 
data on pipe structure are sections on pre- 
cision fabrication and pipe connections 
including an entirely new type of coupling. 


PavInc Propucts—A new 16-page 
Keystone Paving Products Catalog lists 
and illustrates the company’s complete 
line of paving joints, sealing compounds, 
concrete curing compounds, and sewer 
joint compounds. Engineering designs 
and specifications are included. Keystone 
Asphalt Products Company, 43 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Pumps—Form 7057, a new 20-page, 
two-color catalog covers the design, con- 
struction, and engineering details of 
Cameron Single-Stage general service 
pumps. These pumps are suitable for a 
wide variety of services wherever liquids 
have to be handled. Their applications 
include condenser circulation, air-condi- 
tioning equipment, transfer service in 
sugar refineries, chemical plants, oil-tank 
farms, beverage plants, food-packing 
plants and many other industrial hydraulic 
requirements. These single-stage units 
are designed for capacities to 25,000 gpm, 
against heads up to 300 ft. They are 
available in several combinations of 
metals for a wide variety of liquids 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

Sarety Revtrer VALvE—The Cochrane 
Multiport Safety Relief Valve is described 
in publication 4150. Its numerous ap- 
plications in relief of steam, air, gas, gaso- 
line and oil vapors, water, etc., and adapt- 
ableness to other services are cited. In- 
cluded is the revised “Sizing Data on Re- 
lief Valves” which covers capacity and 
pressure rise tables unusually convenient 
to use for size selection. 


SPEED Repucers—A new 16-page bulle- 
tin entitled “Earle Speed Reducers as 
Applied to Operating Machinery,” con- 
taining useful engineering data and informa- 
tion of value in selecting the proper re- 
ducing unit for various needs. Fully il- 
lustrated, showing installations in mov- 
able bridges, ferry lifts, gates, dams, and 
other types of machinery. The Earle 
Gear and Machine Co., 4707 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Tursinge Onm-—Operating character- 
istics and advantages of Gulfcrest Oil for 


* steam turbine lubrication are described in 


a handsome new booklet just issued by 
Gulf Oil Corporation, 3800 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The booklet includes a 
picture story of the exclusive Alchlor 
Process. 

Wrovcnt Iron—Numerous photo- 
graphs depicting the utilization of wrought 
iron piping, bars and flat rolled products 
in the bridge-building and heavy con- 
struction industry are included in the 
revised edition of “101 Uses for Wrought 
Iron,” A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh. 























































KERLOW 


Open Stee! 


GRATINGS 


Widely used for floors, platforms 
walk-ways, stairways, etc., in every 
type of building 

Light. . . strong . . . safe . 
nemical 

Backed by 30 years of experience 
Reticulated and Rectangular pat. 
terns in a range of sizes for every 
application 

FREE . . . Profusely illustrated cat 
alog sent on request. Write fo, 
your copy todey 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING COMPANY 
218-C Culver Avenue, Jersey City 5, NJ. 


+ + Co- 
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